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ee SERCO Te waren. 


Term Rule Study Is 
Released by New York 


Insurance Department 


No Conclusions Reached but Fac- 
tors Associated With Fire Dis- 
counts Are Presented 


STOTT AGENCY STUDY MADE 


Review Shows Adverse Affect 
Upon Agents Could Follow Re- 
ductions of Present Discounts 











Drawing no specific conclusions and 
making no recommendations the New 
York Insurance department this week 
released its study on the reasonableness 
of writing fire insurance policies for long 
terms at substantial discounts. This 
thorough study of a difficult problem was 
prepared by Deputy Superintendent 
Thomas C. Morrill following an investi- 
gation extending over 18 month. The 
140-page report attempts to present the 
ramifications of the problem rather than 
the answers, on the ground that if the 
term rule is to be altered it should be 
on the basis of a careful weighing of all 
evidence and consideration of all in- 
terests. 

Offered to NAIC for Study 

Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen has transmitted the report to 
Commissioner Jesse L. White of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Fire and Marine 
Committee, National Association of In- 


surance Commissioners, offering it for 
consideration on. its merits. Superin- 
tendent Dineen points out that the 
present study is a part of the Depart- 
ment’s long-range program in connection 
with the fire insurance rate structure. 
Term fire insurance policies have long 
been written in this country on the basis 
of discounts ranging up to 20%, although 
in most other parts of. the world such 
discounts are small or non-existent. In 
the United States term discounts are, 
With minor exceptions, stabilized at 25% 
for each year after the first. This pro- 
duces a 162%4% discount on three-year 
policies and a 20% discount on five-year 
sac icles, 
he report indicates that in 1948 com- 
par ies doing business in New York 
State wrote $488,628,000 of fire insurance 
Premiums on an annual basis and $742,- 
492.000 on a term basis. “With two-fifths 
: _ the buyers paying one price and 
ce-fifths paying a variety of dis- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Forget red tape — dispense with prattle 





Just use our easy survey. 
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tHE London & Lancashire 
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One More... 


Harry G. Calvert, Penn Mutual underwriter with our Addison 
Agency at Baltimore, had been selling a number of policies to 
cover several different problems of a physician—family mainten- 
ance, retirement income, educational insurance. When he reached 
$53,000 total the doctor said “That’s it, and that’s all.” 


Mr. Calvert had to settle up some details and visited him at 
his new home, a waterfront property he had just bought. Mr. 
Calvert complimented him on this fine place to leave to his wife 
and children and asked “Is it fully paid for?” The doctor said 
“No, but it won’t take long after you have made these read- 


justments.” 


Mr. Calvert then sold him $15,000 mortgage coverage to make 
sure that the home would be fully paid for should anything hap- 
pen to the doctor. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Metropolitan Had 
$41,700,000,000 In 
Force At Year’s End 


Issued New Life Insurance in 1949 
of $2,778,793,267; Ordinary 
Being $1,656,022,000 


ASSETS OF $9,707,947,682 


Interest Yield on All Investments 
Averaged 3.07%; Yield in 
1948 Was 3.03% 


The Metropolitan Life closed the year 
1949 with life insurance in force of $41,- 
700,000,000 in round figures which com- 
pares with $39,958,517,000 at end of 1948. 
The 1949 total is made up of $20,842,- 
189,000 Ordinary; $10,079,769,000 In- 
dustrial, and $10,777,591,580 Group. In- 
dition, there were outstanding 670,000 
annuities and supplementary contracts, 
and 6,974,000 policies or certificates pro- 
viding benefits in the event of accident, 
sickness, hospitalization, surgical or 
medical expenses. 

During 1949 the company paid more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars 
to living policyholders or beneficiaries, 
the largest in the company’s 82 year old 
history. The total included $267,000,000 
in death claim payments, $160,000,000 in 
matured endowments and annuity pay- 
ments, and nearly $70,000,000 in dis- 
ability, accident and health, and surgical, 
hospital and medical expense benefits. 

Issued during the year was new life 
insurance of $2,778,793,267 as compared 
with $2,904,157,000 for 1948. Of the 1949 
issue Ordinary had $1,656,022,000; In- 
dustrial, $701,920,796; Group, $420,850,475. 

Assets 

Assets on December 31, 1949 were 
$9,707,947,682. The statutory reserve for 
future payments to policyholders was 
$8,252,239,500. A surplus of $558,631,879 
(about 6% of the total amount of the 
obligations) was held for protection 
against such unforeseen contingencies as 
epidemics, catastrophes and adverse 
economic conditions. 

Dividends and Interest Yield 

The amount set aside for dividend pay- 
ments to policyholders in 1950 is $164,- 
260,999. Of this, $72,401,999 is for Or- 
dinary policyholders, $50,063,000 for In- 
dustrial policyholders, $30,000,000 for 
Group policyholders (excluding accident 
and health), and $11,796,000 for accident 
and health policyholders. 

The interest yield on all the company’s 
investments averaged $3.07% as com- 
pared with 3.03% in 1948, and 2.94% in 
1947. The yield on new, long-term 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 








He showed us the way to the top 


For TWENTY YEARS Bob Peary thought of nothing else He kept going back. The Arctic fought him for every inch. 
except to get there ...to the blinding ice and the cold at the His feet froze; his toes were amputated. He came to know 
naked top of the world. the taste of dog, the taste of failure. And he was getting older. 
When he ate, it was to store strength for it. When he exercised, He gathered his strength for one more try. When the ship 

it was to harden his body for it. When he read, it was to stuck in the floes, they continued by sledge over the 

gain knowledge to help him reach the North Pole. frozen sea. At last, with his assistant Matt Hensen and five 


Eskimos, he stood in a place where there was no more North, only 
South, no higher up, only down. He was at the Pole. 


The first trip was to look around, to get the feel of the = ; 2 2 
ice-cap, to learn to stay alive in that barren land. (And what did you find there, Bob Peary?) 


(Why, Bob Peary? What do you expect to find there?) 


Who, in this country where every man can seek a higher goal, 
needs to be told what Bob Peary found there? He found the 
secret of his country’s greatness and his own: that when a man 
is free to try, and willing, the way to the top is never closed. 


The next trip took him farther. He crossed Greenland to 
the north and stood looking at the Arctic Ocean — the 
first man to prove with his own eyes that Greenland is 

an island. For this they pinned gold medals on his chest 
and history wrote his name in the books. 


(You could stop now, Bob Peary. What more is there?) 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ful ever held. 


» Statesmanship Grows 
_ In Insurance,’ Says Thore 


’ BIG PROBLEMS ARE BEING MET 








) Tells Cos.’ Position in SS, SEC Regula- 
tion, Housing, Income Tax and 
Other Matters 





Eugene M. Thore, general counsel Life 
| Insurance Association of America, made 
~ a talk before New York managers and 
general agents meeting in Saratoga Sat- 
% urday in which he described how the 
business of life insurance is facing 
» problems scarcely foreseeable a decade 
* ago when executives and their counsel 

placed reliance on Paul vs. Virginia 





E. M. THORE 


which held that insurance was not com- 
> merce and hence the Federal Govern- 
/ment had no regulatory power. Mr. 
| Thore explained the way life insurance 
1s Meeting current situations. He com- 
» mented on proposed Social Security leg- 
| islation, attempts of SEC to expand its 
;tegulatory powers over the insurance 
E business, position of life insurance rela- 
| tive to housing and income tax matters, 
reviewed the recent insurance inquiries 
| by Congressional committees and told of 
| the new office which the companies have 
established in Washington. 
decade ago only a few could see 
: ahead to the gradual emergence of a 
| Welfare state, he said, and he doubted 
| whether its implications were fully real- 
ized by most life insurance executives. 
| “We were Pollyannas in those days,” 
Was a comment. “We thought Social 
Security in its then modest form was 
a boon to the sale of life insurance es- 
tate plans. We did not realize how diffi- 
cult it would be to limit its scope.” 


Inflationary Trend 


Ten years ago the companies were 
Concerned with deflation. They did not 
a ate that a war, plus a world-wide 
a . Bt ren: would dilute the value 
anit ite insurance dollars the com- 
Panies delivered. A decade ago no one 
could have guessed that the national 


(Continued on Page 14) 


















) and Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, Buffalo. 
} president, Connecticut Mutual. In addition to the scheduled list of speakers whose 

talks appear elsewhere Spencer McCarty, secretary of the Association, reviewed 
| Section 213 of the New York State insurance code. 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


The annual gathering at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York State last Friday and Saturday was one of most success- 
Co-chairmen were Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, New York, 


Moderator was Vincent B. Coffin, vice 


Sees Posterity Bearing 
Back-Breaking Loads 

WILLIAMSON’S SARATOGA TALK 

Bankrupt U. S. Economy in Sight, But 


Many Hand-out Beneficiaries Al- 
ready are Conscience-Stricken 








The deplorable state in which the na- 
tion’s economy will find itself as the 
result of saddling on posterity the back- 
breaking burden of meeting costs of 
astronomical mounting benefits which 
will be paid to those now living if the 
Administration’s expanded Social Secur- 
ity measure (HR. 6,000) becomes law was 
one theme of the talk given to New 
York managers and general agents 
meeting in Saratoga Springs last week 
by W. Rulon Williamson, noted Wash- 
ington actuary. He gave plenty of fig- 
ures to give worry to his audience about 
the future. Mr. Williamson told how 
he personally might fare if the SS Ad- 
ministration’s “improved version of HR. 
6,000” were adopted. 

“In a total of eight years that I might 
contribute—it is not apt to reach $700 in 
contributions—but my benefits are apt to 
aggregate $20,000, for my wife and my- 
self, should I in fact retire at that point. 
Thus, there is a chance that I might sad- 
dle posterity with 961%4% of the bene- 
fits—and call it ‘insurance. I know 
people now whose consciences hurt them 
as they review such a situation, as it 
will apply to themselves.” 


Some SS Program Fallacies 


Calling the SS plans of the Admin- 
istration a “Bismarckian-descended pro- 
gram” Mr. Williamson pointed out some 
of the figure-laden errors of omission 
which the program carries. He said he 
could easily give 75 examples, but con- 
fined himself to these: 

1. The over-all appeal to the sense of 
a bargain is awkwardly close to the ap- 
peal to the old assessment insurance ‘of 
the 1870’s which piled up so much un- 
happiness in the early part of this cen- 
tury. 

2. The Santa Claus expectations after 
token contributions of as little as 1% of 
the expected benefits—with an average 
of perhaps 2%4% of the benefits—demor- 
alizing to those who have not shoul- 
dered the load of the aged now. 

3. The fiscal and financial dangers of 
under-provision, and over-promising for 
posterity to meet—the easing-in of the 
camel’s head. 

The copying of Central European 
sense of status, or class legislation, of 
state socialism, of generally alien situa- 
tions. 

Careless Designations 

5. The careless use of words like in- 
surance, contributions, premiums, as-a- 
right, leading to muddy terminology in 
book-keeping, accounting, economics, so- 
ciology, politics, a verbal watering-down, 
increasing irresponsibility. 

6. Losing the effectiveness of compul- 
sion by erecting barriers to current 
effectiveness of benefits-payment, at the 
same time that the character-building 
quality of personal choice in thrift mat- 
ters is lost. 

7. The audacity of promising how our 
children will meet their responsibilities, 
while we turn our backs on ours—our 
full load, if taken, being much smaller 
than that of.our children. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


New York Managers and General Agents at Saratoga 


Likert on U. of M. Study 
Of Human Behavior 

SURVEY TO TAKE TEN YEARS 

Leadership Finds Individual Methods of 


Motivating People Best in 
Getting Productivity 








Dr. Rensis Likert, director of Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, which is making some of the na- 
tion’s most important studies on business 
management problems, including those of 
employe morale and efficiency, was a 
speaker before the New York managers 
and general agents meeting in Saratoga 
last week. 

The university’s social research insti- 
tute is making a study of human rela- 
tions technique in a program which may 
take ten years and which has been 
underway two years. To date, eight 
studies have been undertaken most of 
them of major proportions. Among those 
completed is one having to do with a 
study of the morale of instructors in 
an Air Training School, and another 
has to do with study of the productivity, 
morale and supervision of a large group 
of clerical employes of The Prudential. 
A third study is of morale and man- 
agerial philosophy and supervisory prac- 
tice at the Detroit Edison Co. Present 
plans include additional studies in manu- 
facturing companies, insurance com- 
panies and governmental agencies. 


Purpose of Program 

Dr. Likert briefly reviewed four papers 
in a panel delivered before the Ameri- 
can Society of Public Administration 
held in Washington in 1949. Their titles 
were “The Role of Quantitative Re- 
search in Group Organization and Group 
Functioning” by Daniel Katz; “Research 
Findings on Productivity, Supervision 
and Morale’ by Nathan Maccoby; 
“Translation of Research Findings into 
Administrative Action” by Everett 
Reimer, and “The Problem of Resistance 
in Creating Social Change” by Alvin 
Zander. 

The human relations program of the 
University’s survey research center has 
two major purposes: (1) the discovery 
of the causal conditions of effective 
group functioning and (2) the discovery 
of the causal conditions making for 
maximum satisfaction or morale of the 
many group members. In carrying out 
this program the Center is seeking to 
develop the principles or laws governing 
motivation and group performance so 
that the basic findings can be applied to 
many types of industrial, governmental 
and social situations. 

Testing Hypotheses 


Dr. Likert told of the hypotheses 
formulated for testing and gave the fol- 
lowing examples as typical: 

(1) Group morale is not a single unified 
entity, but rather breaks down into a 
number of different types of motivation. 
These different types of motivation may 
be related, depending upon the particular 
situation in which they are found, but 
each type of motivation may derive from 
a different set of causal factors. In- 
dustrial morale breaks down into (a) 
instrinsic job satisfaction, (b) pride in 
work group, (c) satisfaction and indenti- 
fication with company, (d) satisfaction 
with wages and chances for promotion. 

(2) Intrinisic job satisfaction is te- 
lated principally to the type and nature 
of the work itself and not to company 
policy. 

(3) Leadership practices which rely 
upon indirect methods of motivating 
people are more successful in achieving 
productivity than leadership practices 
which emphasize direct pressure for pro- 
duction. 

(4) The greater the centralization of 
function and authority in an organiza- 
tion and the more all decisions are made 


Audiences of Radio 

Cold to Highbrow Fare 
VIEWS HEARD AT SARATOGA 
FBI Broadcast Sponsored by Equitable 


Popular; “Family Hour of Stars” 
Being Dropped 








Many of the managers and general 
agents of New York State discussed 
the tastes of radio audiences at their 
meeting in Saratoga last week. They 
gave their opinions following the talk 
on radio and television made by John 
J. Karol, director of sales, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Consensus of opinion of the managers 
and general agents was, that if musical 
programs are too “high class” their 
appeal to radio audiences is limited. 
That was one reason why John Hancock 
discontinued its Boston Symphony broad- 
casts. Some time ago The Prudential 
discontinued its Family Hour on which 
had appeared such well known stars as 
Rise Stevens, Gladys Swarthout and 
Patrice Munsell. The Family Hour was 
given in a New York theatre. The Pru- 
dential then put on “Family Hour of 
Stars,” a dramatic show which was 
broadcast from Hollywood. At Saratoga 
John S. Skelly, superintendent of 
agents, The Prudential, said the Pruden- 
tial was discontinuing “Family Hour of 
Stars” at the end of this month, in 
part because of its Hooper rating which 
had fallen some points. 


“This Is Your FBI” Popular 


Fred S. Goldstandt, general agent, 
Equitable Society, said that the Society’s 
“This Is Your FBI” has wide popularity. 
The top intellectual level of radio listen- 
ers might not be among the consistent 
listeners, said Mr. Goldstandt, but the 
great body of radio owners like the 
program. “They buy a lot of Equi- 
table insurance,” commented Mr. Gold- 
standt. 

Mr. Karol and some others commented 
on the Metropolitan Life’s health broad- 
casts, saying they win universal ap- 
proval. 

There are about 80,000,000 radio sets 
in the country, and 40% of the families 
have more than one set. Asked if he 
thought television would knock out radio 
his reply was in the negative. When 
the radio began to become popular peo- 
ple thought its commercial and news 
comments might eventually greatly dam- 
age the daily papers, but that has not 
happened. It was also thought that 
the radio would play havoc with the 
phonograph, but that didn’t eventuate 
either as the talking machine has made 
a strong comeback. Television has cap- 
tured some of the principal actors and 
artists, but their places have been filled. 
Television is keeping people at home 
where formerly they rushed to the 
movies after dinner. “When they are 
fed up with television they can turn on 
the radio,” said Mr. Karol, “and when 
they get tired of the radio they can 
go to television. Big fact is that there 
is a big audience staying at home in- 
stead of seeking diversion outside the 
family fireside during the evenings.” 





at the highest level, the less productive 
and the less motivated the rank and file 
workers will be. 

Motivation of Employes 

Discussing what motivates employe 

groups and how they perform, a state- 
ment was made that workers who are 
given more freedom and more responsi- 
bility tend to higher productivity. The 
research program of the University has 
revealed that supervisors who appreciate 
their job as one of understanding and 
motivating people had better responses 
from their workers. Training supervisors 
for leadership will help management and 
labor see their goals as compatible. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Lincoln Answers Quiz 
Of Financial Writers 


SMALL BUSINESS LOAN PROGRAM 





Too Early to Tell if There Is Real 
Demand; Tremendous 1950 
Group Writings 





At a luncheon given to financial writ- 
ers of New York City at which he told 
the principal figures in the annual 
statement of the Metropolitan Life for 
1949, President Leroy A. Lincoln an- 
swered a number of questions. Among 
other things he said that the Group 
insurance which will be placed this year 
in Metropolitan up to March 1 will ex- 
ceed the entire Group produced by the 
company in 1949. The Bethlehem Steel 
coverage of about $325,000,000 is in part 
responsible for this showing. The Beth- 
lehem coverage does not include pen- 
sions, but does include Group accident 
and sickness benefits for Bethlehem em- 
ployes. 

Loans to Small Business 


Mr. Lincoln explained the Metropoli- 
tan’s program for small business loans. 
He said it was too early yet to predict 
whether there is really a demand on the 
part of small business for loans which 
they cannot get in other channels. De- 
tails of the company’s program were 
only recently sent to banks and the 
public. 

In discussing the fact that some com- 
panies are not in sympathy with the 
agreement the great majority of compa- 
nies had made in connection with pay- 
ment of income taxes on life insurance 
companies he said there were two sides 
to the question. The emphasis made in 
some quarters in objecting to acceptance 
of the retroactive feature of the tax was 
a reflection of one viewpoint which 
might be sound from a legal standpoint, 
but there were other aspects which had 
to be taken into consideration as this 
situation did not lend itself to over- 
simplification. 

Asked if the Metropolitan favored 
investment by it in common stocks, Mr. 
Lincoln said that the traditional attitude 
of the company in not making invest- 
ments of this type remains unchanged. 

In reply to another question having 
to do with future housing plans of the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Lincoln said that it 
contemplates no more housing develop- 
ments at the moment. 





Metropolitan Figures 
(Continued from Page 1) 


security investments made during 1949 
averaged 3.46%. The investments are 
diversified in more than 100,000 separate 
items. 

Many comparatively small investments 
are included in the portfolio. There are 
86,000 mortgage loans on single-family 
dwellings which average $5,450, and 
about 15,000 farm mortgage loans aver- 
aging $7,100. In the securities field the 
company held a sizable number of in- 
vestments under $1,000,000, typical of 
which are the financing of independent 
telephone companies, and various seg- 
ments of industry and business, such as 
small iron and steel, food, building ma- 
terial, department store, and textile com- 
panies. 

The mortality experience in 1949 was 
the most favorable in the company’s 
history. The lapse rate was low, although 
somewhat higher than in 1948. 





N. Y. WOMEN TO MEET 


The League of Life Insurance Women 
will hold its regular monthly meeting 
March 7 at the Wanamaker Club Room 
at 3 p.m. Speaker will be Albert R. 
Snitzer, The Prudential, whose topic 
will be “Business Insurance—Make It 
Your Business.” Mr. Snitzer is associ- 


ated with the Newark agency of The 
Prudential, where he is a unit manager 
of a group of special agents operating 
in Essex County, N. J 





Opens Agency in Miami 
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JAMES G. RANNI 


James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, New York, has opened 
offices in the Congress Building, Miami, 
Florida, coincident with the company’s 
announcement that it has been admitted 
to transact business in the state. The 
New York City agency will continue. 

A life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, Mr. Ranni is also chair- 





Aetna Life Trophy Awards 


Eight general agencies of Aetna Life 
have been awarded the President’s 
Trophy for outstanding agency per- 
formance in 1949. They are: Gilbert V. 
Austin, Brooklyn; Campbell & Vine- 
yard, Little Rock; W. Thomas Craig, 
Cincinnati; R. S. Edwards, Chicago; 
Hiatt & Co. Minneapolis; H.-J. Mc- 
Laurin, Detroit; Stanley H. Pursell, 
Reading; Louis W. Sechtman, New 
York City. 

The President’s Trophy is awarded 
annually for distinguished records of 
sales superiority, service to policy- 
holders, stimulating leadership and 
other factors affecting agency man- 
agement. 

_In recognition of the award, the 
eight general agents have *been invited 
to serve a two-year term on the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Advisory Council, which 
meets annually at the Aetna Life home 
office in Hartford. 





man of the Million Dollar Producers 
Club in New York. He has been a Man- 
hattan Life general agent since 1926 
and a consistent winner of the com- 
pony apenas awards for sales leader- 
ship. 

Last fall at Manhattan Life’s annual 
agency conference, Mr. Ranni was the 
winner of three awards. These were for 
leading agency in volume and _ pre- 
miums, Manhattan Club, and for divi- 
sional leadership in the President’s 
Trophy event last year, as well as larg- 
est volume, regardless of division. 








Ye Olde Maine Almanac For 1950 





He left his home town 


Q. What are the 3 comforts of life? 








There was an agent named MacLaine 
Who hung by his knees in the rain. 
When the law sawed him down, 


And remarked, ‘'They’re more friendly in Maine.” 
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SLIPPERY - Good time to sell 
Union Mutual Non-Can S& A 
Income Tax Time - review of 
business reveals need for 
Business Insurance |] si 


SPRING - renewed ritality for 
selling Union Mutual a 
Ris 


Union Mutual Double 
Protection Plan sells easily 


WEDDINGS - Need for 
Family Income ery " 


VACATIONS - Retirement 
Plans provide future vacations 





o%, at” 


Back to work - ideal Program- 
ming time 


Mutual Juvenile Insurance 
New Homes ready - Mortgage 
Retirement protects family 
Group and Wholesale make fine 
Xmas gifts for employees 


XMAS - Let the season 
be Merrie 
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PROGNOSTIX EMBERS from the HEARTH 
RESOLVE - Sell Union Mutual) You don’th 
ieniad badeay Pins ou don’t have to hang by your knees to 


find out how friendly Maine folks are! 

For over one hundred years now, our 

agents all over the United States and 2 
Canada have known the Union Mutual ~ 

as friendly, capable and progressive people ... 
providing outstanding protection at com- 
petitive rates. We feel friendly, too, because 
we enjoy the 
of furnishing a ~4 
is unequaled .. 
Risk, Double 
Endowments, Annuities and Term, Sub- \ J. . 
Standard, Juvenile, Family Income and 
Mortgage Retirement . . plus Noncancellable 
and Commercial Sickness and Accident, Group 


SCHOOL AGAIN - sell Union|and Wholesale. 
We pride ourselves on the fact that since 


; small enough to give . personal, 


satisfying business 
kit of sales tools that 
26° and includes Preferred 
= Protection, »*> . 


1848 we have been known as a Com- 
pany large enough to provide the best 
in protection and sales tools, yet 


interested service to our agents. 
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Phoenix Mutual Marks Hi; 


35th Anniversary With Co, 





D. GORDON HUNTER 


D. Gordon Hunter, vice president and 
agency manager of Phoenix Mutual Life 
observed his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with that company, February 21. On 
a business trip to the West Coast 
agencies, Mr. Hunter was honored in 
the Los Angeles agency of the company, 
He heard transcribed greetings from 
President Benjamin L. Holland and 
home office associates, and _ received 
other congratulatory messages from 
company representatives over the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Hunter joined the sales staff of 
the company’s Hartford agency in 1915, 
He served in the first World War being 
discharged with the rank of major. Re- 
turning to Phoenix Mutual, Mr. Hunter 
was placed in charge of the new home 
office training school, believed first of 
its kind to be established. He organ- 
ized the home office agency in 1922 and 
in five years had built this into the 
company’s leading agency. 

The following year Mr. Hunter be- 
came agency manager of the company, 
and in 1934 he was elected a vice presi- 
dent. He became a director of the com- 
pany in 1944, 

Mr. Hunter has achieved national 
recognition in his field, serving’ as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
American Society of Sales Executive, 
chairman of the agency practices com- 
mittee of the former Association of 
Life Agency Officers, and chairman of 
the agency section of the American 
Life Convention for 1949, 

Formerly a colonel in the Connecticut 
National Guard, he was commanding 
officer of the 169th Infantry Regiment. 
Last year he attended a Joint Civilian 
Orientation Conference in Washington 
as one of a small group of national busi- 
ness leaders invited by Secretary John- 
son and the Department of Defense. 





Bates Atlanta Gen’t Agent 


Lincoln National Life has appointed 
Louis T. Bates general agent ai Atlanta 
having entered the state this month. He 
has headed his own agency ‘or the 
past eight years. 


Mr. Bates is a graduate of Emory 
University, and holds A.B. an MA. 
degrees. He was formerly a | ‘ofessor 
in the Department of English o! ‘xorg! 
Tech and also in the Evening Uivision 
of the University of Georgia. ‘le 15.4 
past director of Atlanta Life Un Jerwnt: 
ers Association and is vice pre*:lent 0! 
the Life Managers Club. He is a mem 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Atlanta Chapter, American Re! C105: 
During the war, Mr. Bates s a 

ir Male 


Regional Consultant for the W 
power Commission. 
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Josephson Study of 
Agents’ Compensation 

HEARD BY MIDTOWN MANAGERS 

General Agent Sees Nothing Sacred 


About Present System of Remuner- 
ation; Suggests Official Study 








Halsey D. Josephson, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, in a talk to Midtown 
Managers Association last week giving 
an extended review of the history of 
agents’ compensation in the country, said 
he would like to see each American 
life insurance company set up its own 
machinery “to find its own answer to the 
compensation riddle.” He sketched rea- 
sons for discontent of agents with pres- 
ent compensation and what changes the 
latter generally want. 

He thought that a reviewing and rec- 
ommendation commission might perhaps 
be composed of many company officials, 
feld men and qualified and respected 
laymen, charged with responsibility of 
a complete study and of recommenda- 
tions “regardless of the time necessary 
or cost involved. Measured in the light 
of our performance and our progress it 
is by no means a hopeless task,” he said. 


Business Can Cope With Subject 

“The business has committed itself 
to agents with brains to cope with the 
intricacies of modern life insurance mar- 
keting. And, automatically, has com- 
mitted itself also to a sales force that 
will examine, question, explore and criti- 
cise every phase of insurance operations. 
The intelligence, vitality and sensitivity 
of our field men have, by force of 
circumstances, thus far been confined 
to their own welfare. If, through com- 
petent and courageous management, our 
agents attain the dignity and self-respect 
and prestige to which their ability and 
work entitle them, and they become 
honored members of the official family, 
their intellectual power can be harnessed 
for the betterment of life insurance and 
the betterment of our country.” 

Mr. Josephson said there are many 
courses of action available to the indus- 
try, but a great mistake would be a 
denial that a serious problem exists. 
Which side is right in the compensation 
controversy is not the issue. He re- 
garded as the most important question: 
‘Is the undercurrent of discontent im- 
material or serious, subsiding or increas- 
ing?” His conclusion was that the 
undercurrents of discontent are pro- 
foundly significant. 

It is imperative that each company 
should attempt to solve the problem for 
itself. “Let us start with the conviction 
that, aside from honesty, integrity and 
pride, there is nothing of a sacred nature 
in either our history or our program,” 
he said. “There is nothing sacred about 
the agency system, which we have seen 
was conceived accidentally and cherished 
artificially. Nor is there anything sacred 
about 50 and 9 fives, or any other com- 
bination of first and renewal commis- 
sions, or, in fact, first and renewal 
commissions themselves, aS a corner- 
stone of a compensation structure. I 
tarnestly suggest that in order to up- 
hold what we regard as a fundamental 
ot American philosophy of free enter- 
Prise and rugged individualism, we start 
lere and now to live the doctrine which 
we have preached.” 





Glamour Magazine Seminar 


Women employes of Home Life of 
New York attended recent seminar on 
How to Make the Most of Your Job,” 
conducted by Glamour, a magazine for 
Ne young career woman. The seminar 
Was the first such session held by the 
Magazine within an individual business 
concern, 

On the panel were James A. Fulton, 
President, Home Life of New York; 
‘ina Kyle, merchandise director of 
Glamour ; Helen M. Thal, career con- 
sultant tor the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Edward Moss, public relations 
“rector of American Management Asso- 
“ation. Mary E. Campbell, job editor 
ot Glamour, served as moderator. 
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Are you familiar with the New York 
Disability Benefits Law? For Current 
developments, get in touch with us. 


Are you eager to sell Disability 
Benefits plans to all your prospects? 
Remember, benefits under the law be- 
gin July |. Get in touch with us. 


Get ready for sales by telephoning 
us today. We'll tell you—briefly but 
convincingly—all about our famous, 
no-charge "know-how" service. 


Brokerage Specialists 


EUBANK & HENDERSON 


Managers 


Downtown Agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 


Digby 4-0040 


For Sales’ Sake— 
Watch These Ads 












LIAA Now Has Office 
At National Capital 


EUGENE M. THORE TO DIRECT IT 
Retains LIAA General Counsel Title; 


American Life Convention Occupies 
Joint Space Under R. L. Hogg 








In view of the increasing importance 
of Federal legislative and departmental 
matters, the board of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, on February 10 
authorized the establishment of a Wash- 
ington office under the direction of Eu- 
gene M. Thore, who is expected to spend 
the major part of his time there while 
retaining the position of general counsel 
of the Association. This step will be 
coordinated with similar action taken by 
the executive committee of the American 
Life Convention at its December meet- 
ing, as a result of which that organiza- 
tion presently maintains an office in 
Washington under Robert L. Hogg, its 
executive vice president and general 
counsel, who has been devoting a sub- 
stantial portion of his time to Federal 
matters. It is contemplated that the two 
organizations will occupy joint space. 

For the past five years, to avoid du- 
plication of effort, much of the work 
of the Association and Convention, par- 
ticularly in legislative and departmental 
fields, has been carried on under the 
guidance of Joint Committees and the 
establishment of a joint Washington of- 
fice of the two organizations will be 
pursuant to that policy. 


The Washington Office 


The Association’s decision to establish 
quarters in Washington came as the 
result of a recommendation by an Asso- 
ciation committee which has been study- 
ing the question. The committee’s rec- 
ommendation, which was adopted by the 
Board on February 10, is as follows: 

“It is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that an office with a small staff 
be established in Washington under the 
direction of the general counsel, who will 
devote to such office as much time as 
in his judgment may be necessary to 
assure its effective operation. It is also 
recommended that the general counsel 
employ as a member of the staff an 
assistant who would be capable of 
eventually assuming major responsibili- 
ties in such office, thus permitting the 
General Counsel to devote as much time 
as possible to the broader activities of 
the Association. In making this recom- 
mendation the committee emphasizes the 
importance of coordinating the activities 
of the Washington office with the 
American Life Convention in Washing- 
ton. 





Provident Mutual Has New 


Family Income Agreement 


Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
announces a new Family Income Agree- 
ment, available on the 10- 15- and 20- 
year plan and issued in combination 
with new permanent policies. The agree- 
ment provides a monthly income of $10 
for each $1,000 face amount of perma- 
nent insurance, the minimum income 
provided being $25. 

The following four features of the 
agreement are of particular interest: 

1. Premiums for the agreement are. 
payable for a shorter period than the 
specified term of the agreement, the 
10-year rider becoming fully paid in 
eight years; the 15-year rider in 12 
years? and the 20-year rider in 17 
years. 

2. The agreement is participating dur- 
ing the premium-paying period. 

3. The agreement may be issued, in 
most cases, with a rating of up to 150% 
mortality. 

4. At any time not later than five 
years before the end of the specified 
term of the agreement, the decreasing 
term insurance may be converted with- 
out evidence of insurability to a new 
life or endowment policy for a somewhat 
smaller amount than the commuted value 
at the attained age of the insured. 
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New England Mutual Promotions 


Six Advanced to Vice President; New Assistant Treasurer and 
New Asst. Secretary Elected; 3 Advanced in Coordination; 
New Manager Addressograph Dept. and New Asst. 
Manager Control Department 


Following the 106th annual meeting of 
the New England Mutual Life the board 
of directors announced thirteen promo- 
tions in the home office staff. Second 
vice presidents Dwight Foster, John L. 
Stearns, Philip C. Raye, Sherwin C. 
Badger, John Hill, CLU, and general 
were advanced 


counsel John Barker, Jr., 
to vice presidents. 

Mr. Foster graduated from Harvard in 
1916, has been with the company con- 
tinuously since 1919, following overseas 
Army service in World War I. He will 
continue as company treasurer and head 





DWIGHT FOSTER 


of the Real Estate and mortgage loan 


department. 
Mr. Stearns, a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1920 and the 


Harvard Business School in 1922, has 
been with the company 27 years. He will 
retain the title of company actuary and 
is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society. 
Mr. Raye joined New England Mutual 
immediately following graduation from 
Amherst College in 1927. An authority 
on life insurance tax problems, he will 
continue to serve as company secretary. 
Mr. Badger, financial secretary since 


Bachrach 


SHERWIN C. 


BADGER 





1944, was graduated ‘from Harvard in 
1923 and joined the company in 1940. He 
has had wide financial experience and 
at one time was editor of Barron’s 
Weekly. 

Mr. Hill has been a member of the 
home office staff for 17 years. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1929 and four years later 
from the Harvard Business School. He 


has held the offices of assistant secre- 
tary and second vice president since his 
return from war service on an aircraft 
carrier in the Pacific with the rank of 
commander. 

Barker, 


Mr. a New England Mutual 





JOHN L. STEARNS 


executive since 1936, will retain the title 
of general counsel. He was graduated 
from Williams College in 1927 and re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from Harvard 
Law School in 1930. During World War 
II, he held the grade of commander in 


the Navy handling contract renegotia- 
tion work. 
The directors also announced that 


David Hall has been elected an assistant 
secretary, and Lucius F. Hallett, Jr., has 
been made an assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Hall, a graduate of Harvard in 1922, 
came with New England Mutual in 1930. 
He became a Fellow of the Actuarial 


JOHN BARKER, JR. 


New England Mutual 
Had Excellent Year 


NEW BUSINESS’ $262 MILLION 





President George Willard Smith Reports 
Assets as $1,082,000,000; Payments to 
Policyholders $57 Million 





New England Mutual Life last year 
paid to policyholders and their benefici- 
aries, exclusive of dividends, a total of 
$57 million, better than a million dollars 
a week, President George Willard Smith 
reported at the company’s 106th annual 
meeting in Boston. Of this amount, $21 
million went to beneficiaries of policy- 
holders who had died, and $36 million 
to living policyholders in the form of 
matured endowments, annuities and cash 
values. The company, set aside for 1950 
dividends the sum of $14,400,000 which 
will be the largest dividend distribution 
in the company’s history. 

New insurance amounted to $262 mil- 
lion, making 1949 the second largest 
year in this respect. Total insurance in 
force at the year-end amounted to $234 
billion. 

“While these figures reflect a very sat- 
isfactory year from the company stand- 
point,” President Smith 
important to remember that life insur- 
ance ownership by the average family 
is not keeping pace with the family’s 
increased income. The amount of life 
insurance in force in this country today, 
substantial as it is, is less than the 
nation’s income in 1949, for example.” 

In citing recepits from insurance and 
annuity premiums of $105 million and 
income from investments of $35 million, 
Mr. Smith pointed out to policyholders 
the importance of the latter source of 
earnings in holding down the cost of 
their insurance. “As is generally 
known,” he said, “interest rates on prime 
investments have been extremely low 
during the past decade and a half, due 
largely to the government's ‘easy-money’ 
policy. We have, therefore, pursued an 
aggressive policy of searching for new 


said. “St <is: 


avenues of sound investment giving ade. 
quate rates of return. 
Investment Activities 

“We now have, for instance, $165, mil. 
lion of industrial loans, an increase of 
$43 million during the year. These loans 
have provided funds to a wide variety 
of businesses and have made a contriby. 
tion to the sound growth of our national 
economy. We have also increased oy: 
real estate mortgage loans by $2) mil. 
lion to $169 million, and the income 
from these two sources has helped sub. 
stantially in building up our over-all rate 
of net investment income. 

“In 1949 the company bought a num- 
ber of parcels of real estate for invest. 
ment, as now permitted by Massa. 
chusetts statutes. A group of modern 
markets was purchased from a southern 
grocery chain and leased back to this 
concern at rents to yield a satisfactory 
return and amortization. Two large com- 
mercial properties in the San Francisco 
Bay district were also acquired. Further 
investments of this type are contem- 
plated up to 3% of assets, the maximum 
permitted. 

“Another type of real estate purchased 
was a 627-family housing development 
in Los Angeles known as ‘Baldwin Hills 
Village, generally considered to be one 
of the best examples of intelligent com- 
munity planning in this country. The 
ultra-modern, 1,000-room apartment 
building, ‘Eastgate,’ which the company 
is erecting adjacent to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology campus 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, should be 
completed this summer.” 

During the year, the company in- 
creased life insurance and annuity re- 
serves by $67 million including $3 mil- 
lion allocated to change certain annuity 
reserves to a mortality table reflecting 
increased longevity of annuitants. 

“Total assets are now $1 billion 82 mil- 
lion,” Mr. Smith revealed. “Of this 
amount, $996 million, carried as a & 
liability, are policyholders reserves which 
accumulate at compound interest, funds 
left on deposit, and the dividends for 
1950 distribution.” 

Emphasizing the importance of sub- 
stantial surplus funds, Mr. Smith said, 
“The value of a surplus is two-fold: it 
acts as a cushion against emergencies 
and earns income of material benefit 
to all policyholders. Our total surplus, 
including voluntary investment fluctua- 
tion reserve of $17 million, is now over 
$72 million, which figure bears the ratio 
of 7.7%, to policy reserves.” 


bi Waris He 





Society in 1942 and will continue as as- 
sociate actuary of the company. Mr. 
Hallett became associated with the 
company’s investment department two 
years ago. A graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1931, he has devoted his en- 
tire business career to investment work 
and was manager of the First Boston 






PHILIP C, RAYE 


Corp.’s Washington, BeiG.. office prior 
to joining New England Mutual. 
Carlton E. Clift has been named co- 
ordinator, and Harry O. Jacobson and 
John Chamberlain have been advanced 
to assistant coordinators. Arnold F 
Walden is now manager of the addressv- 
graph department and Joseph F. Poirier 
is assistant mananger of the control de- 
partment. 
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JOHN HILL 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The ninety-ninth year of Phoenix Mutual 
history was one of substantial progress. The 
benefits of life insurance were extended to a 
large group of additional policyholders and 
their families, while the company’s financial 


position was further strengthened. New Insur- 
ance paid for totaled $98,891,000. Insurance 
in force increased $49,627,900, while payments 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries were 
the largest for any year, totaling $17,224,000. 




















































All Other Bonds 





First Mortgages on Real Estate . 
Real Estate (Including Home 

> eee ee 
SGI care. e's aco cove 
Policy Loans ..... 
oO) eee ee ere 
Interest Accrued and Interest Due 
Net Deferred and Outstanding 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 


ee ey 


$120,670,529,00 
122,630,134.05 
225,065,200.26 


1,923,442.12 
5,164,139.00 
21,782,388.06 
3,940,540.16 
3,685,038.25 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Insurance and 

AUIES. 6 e aik « « 
Policyholder Funds at Interest .. 
Reserves for Dividends Payable 

Oe oc acakdeees 
Incomplete Claims .... 
Reserves for Taxes and Miscel- 


laneous Purposes 
Contingency Reserve 


Sah saehiee $385,712,517.00 




















82,424,305.42 


3,747 ,408.70 
1,730,795.18 


6,078,942.83 
7,381,794.00 


Total $487,075,763.13 

















RG MNMREY oa) hoe Can aeaen 6,151,205.30 a Ee rye oe 23,936,853 07 
Total $511,012,616.20 Total $511,012,616.20 
GROWTH IN TWENTY YEARS 
Year Income Assets Insurance In Force 
1929 $32,981,470 $138,747,186 $584,054,483 
1939. 43,721,014 253,357,833 674,361,669 
1949 72,662,941 511,012,616 1,066,060,504 
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New Officers Appointed by Bankers Life of Des Moines 





RAY E. CASSELL 


Election by the board of directors of 
three new officers in Bankers Life of 
Des Moines has been announced by E. 
M. McConney, president. They are 
Ray E. Cassell and J. Trevor Davies, 
who were elected assistant secretaries, 
and William G. Schneider, who was 
named assistant Group actuary. All are 
Des Moines residents. 


Mr. Cassell joined Bankers Life in 





WILLIAM G. SCHNEIDER 


1936. 
policy loan division, he was transferred 
to the planning division. He was named 
planning supervisor in 1948, 


After nearly three years in the 


Mr. Davies joined the company in the 





J. E. DOUGLAS TO SOUTH BEND 
John E. Douglas, a representative of 
Aetna Life at Hartford, has been named 
Curry general 
agency at South Bend, Ind. Mr. Douglas, 
who assumed his new duties February 
15, has been associated with the Shep- 
ard & Co. general agents for Aetrra 
Life at Hartford, since entering the life 
insurance business three years ago. 


a supervisor of the R. J. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 































J. TREVOR DAVIES 


actuarial department. In 1938 he trans- 
ferred to the investment department. 
He was named chief security analyst 
in 1948. 

Mr. Schneider worked as a clerk in 
the actuarial department of Metropoli- 
tan Life in New York. He joined the 
actuarial department of Bankers Life 
in 1946. He was transferred to the 
Group department in 1947 and named 
Group division supervisor last June. 


MUTUAL OF CANADA DIRECTOR 

N. R. Crump, vice president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, has been 
elected a director of the Mutual Life 
of Canada. 


Annan 











ACTUARIAL STUDENT WANTED 


Fast growing small Eastern company has opening for actuarial 
student with credit for three or four Society of Actuaries’ examina- 
tions. Excellent opportunity for advancement under competent 
guidance. Good starting salary with yearly increases based on 
examination results and length of service. Apply in writing giving 
particulars as to education, experience, and supplement with any 
additional information of interest. Apply Box 1931, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





Conn. General Awards 

F. Hobert Haviland, vice president, 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, 
has announced the selection of the three 
agencies which will receive certificates 
for outstanding achievement during 
1949. The agencies chosen are the 
Cleveland office, John W. Van Horn, 
manager; Kansas City, Earl D. Ward, 
manager; and Minneapolis, Palmer An- 
derson, manager. This is the second 
consecutive year that the Minneapolis 
agency under the leadership of Mr. An- 
derson has won this award, Certificates 
will be presented to these agencies dur- 
ing the next few months. 





Women Discuss Pensions 

Dorothy M. Boond, president, and Lil- 
lian L. Joseph of the League of Life 
Insurance Women participated in a 
panel discussion of the Federation of 
Women Shareholders in American Busi- 
ness, Inc., February 14 at the American 
Association of University Women’s 
Club. Miss Boond discussed the con- 
tributory pension plan. Mrs. Joseph 


spoke of the various features related to 
the non-contributory pension plan. The 
gathering was attended by about 150 
women and men. 





























‘*We Spread to Protect”’ 
through 


full-time career agents 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
and Associates 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


285 MADISON AVE., 
ORegon 9-5110 
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Chairman LAA Round Table 


STANLEY M. RICHMAN 


Stanley M. Richman, vice president 
in charge of public relations for Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, has been 
appointed chairman of the 1950 North- 
Central Round Table of Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, it has been an- 
nounced by H. A. Richmond, president 
of LAA and general supervisor of co- 
ordination for Metropolitan Life. The 
annual LAA North-Central Round Table 
will be held in Chicago on Thursday and 
Friday, May 4 and 5 

Mr. Richman was graduated from 
Washington University School of Law 
with an LL.B., cum laude, in 1933. The 
following year he joined General Amer- 
can Life, becoming vice president in 
charge of public relations in 1944. 





Hear W. Sheffield Owen 

W. Sheffield Owen, CLU, director of 
Ordinary agencies, Life Insurance Co. 
of Ga., in an address before the Gator 
sales congress in Miami, declared that 
life insurance men were challenged to- 
day to combat the “siren singers 0 
pseudo - security” by putting more em 
phasis on “selling to the masses rather 
than trying too much to cater to the 
classes. 


“The people want security,” he said, 
“and they are going to get it either 
through private enterprise on a volun 
tary basis or from the Government 0! 
a compulsory basis.” 

Mr. Owen said that survey indicates 
a tendency on the part of life under 
writers to “upgrade their prospecting- 
seeking always to sell to individuals i 
higher income brackets.” 


— 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 








Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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| Eastern Round Table 


Has All-Star Program 


MARCH 6-7 TO BE FULL DAYS 





Claris Adams, President Ohio State; 
D. Bobb Slattery, Vice President 
National, Vt., Major Speakers 





Program for the Eastern Round Table 
of Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion to be held March 6-7 at Park 
Sheraton Hotel, New York, is packed 
with outstanding speakers and live sub- 
jects as announced by General Chairman 


' George H. Kelley, CLU, editor of sales 
| publications for New York Life. 


Claris Adams, president Ohio State 
and D. Bobb Slattery, vice presi- 
dent National Life of Vermont, will be 
the major speakers. Mr. Slattery will 
talk at the Monday afternoon session 
on “Prestige—The Agents’ Great Asset,” 
and at the concluding session Tuesday 
afternoon Mr. Adams will talk on “Pub- 
lic Relations.” 

Delegates will be welcomed at the 
opening luncheon by Richard Rhodebeck, 
president, United States Life, and LAA 
President H. A. Richmond, supervisor of 
coordination, Metropolitan Life. 

Four Round Table Sessions 

Following the luncheon, the first of 
the four round-table sessions will be 
held with “Promoting Sales Promotion 
to Agents, Managers and Home Office— 
Direct Mail—Good Will and Prestige 
Builders” as the topic. Discussion lead- 
ers will be L. Russell Blanchard, man- 
ager sales promotion, Paul Revere Life; 
Charles Corcoran, director of sales pro- 
motion, Equitable Society; William C. 
Gentry, CLU, assistant director of agen- 
cies, New England Mutual; August C. 
Hansch, sales service manager, Mutual 
Benefit; L. B. Hendershot, director of 
sales promotion and field service, Berk- 
shire Life, and Earl Trangmar, sales 
promotion, Metropolitan Life. 

Tuesday morning’s round table discus- 
sion will have as its topic “Policyholder 
Relations: Annual Reports, How to 
Write Better Letters, Conservation Ma- 
terials, Policyholder Magazines, En- 
closures with Premium Notices.” The 
leaders for this discussion are Harold 
Brown, advertising manager, Imperial 
Life; William Camp, CLU, supervisor 
of publications, Connecticut Mutual; 
Seneca M. Gamble, advertising man- 
ager, Massachusetts Mutual; D. T. Mc- 
Graw, director of sales promotion, 
Acacia Mutual; Norman Smyth, assist- 
ant to vice president, National Life of 
Vt, and Paul Troth, agency field as- 
sistant, Home Life. 

Following the round table discussion 
Tuesday morning the LAA men will 
hear C. W. Van Beynum, manager pub- 
licity department the Travelers, tell 
about “Assisting Agents To Do Their 
Advertising”; ‘Russell Noyes, advertis- 
ing manager of Phoenix Mutual, will 
discuss “Advertising Budgets”; D. Theo- 
dore Kelly, vice president and counsel, 
Manhattan Life, will advise on “Some 
Legal Pitfalls for Life Advertisers to 
Avoid,” and Richard P. Waters, public 
relations, John Hancock, will talk on 
“Making Home Office Employes Public 
Relations Conscious.” Royden C. Berger, 
director of advertising, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, will preside at this session. 

_ tailor Made Dollars,” a sales train- 
ing sound motion picture will be shown 
at the Tuesday afternoon session with 
introductory remarks by Andrew H. 
Th mson, CLU, director of sales pro- 
Motion, New York Life. Then delegates 
have the option of attending one 
ol t\vo round table discussions. 

ese discussions will be about “House 
Orsins for Agents” led by Norman 
Sheppard, Manufacturer’s Life; and 
Robert Walker, supervisor of field serv- 
ice Mutual Life; and “Public Relations, 
Maxazine, Newspaper and _ Insurance 
Joucnal Advertising,” led by Evelyn 
Shuier, director of public information, 
Penn Mutual; and George M. Johnson, 
rudential. 

Round Table Committee 

rhe committee for the 1950 Eastern 


Round Table is headed by George H. 
Kelley, CLU, editor of sales publications, 
New York Life. Committee members 
are: Royden C. Berger, CLU, director 
of advertising, Connecticut Mutual; 
Wendell Buck, assistant to president, 
Manhattan Life; Robert A. Cooper, ad- 
vertising manager, North American Life; 
Seneca M. Gamble, advertising manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Elizabeth Mc- 
Guckin, Presbyterian Ministers Fund; 
Edward W. Merrill, publicity director, 
Security Mutual Life; John C. Slattery, 
director of public relations, Guardian 
Life, and Charles E. Yorke, director of 
mail advertising, John Hancock. 


Delaware Sales Congress 

The sales congress of the Delaware 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held March 9 in Wilmington. The 
program will begin at noon with a 
luncheon and will conclude at 4 p.m. 
Speakers will be George P. Shoemaker, 
general agent, Provident Mutual, Har- 
old N. Sloane, Gruber Lynch & Sloane, 
Continental Assurance and David B. 
Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual. All 
three speakers are members of the Life 


Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York. 


Dinner to A. Gordon Nairn 

A. Gordon Nairn will be given a testi- 
monial dinner by the life insurance 
industry at the National Club in Toron- 
to, March 22. A joint committee under 
the chairmanship of J. G. Parker, rep- 
resenting the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, is in 
charge of arrangements. 

Mr. Nairn is retiring as executive 
vice president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada in order to 
become director of agencies in Canada 
for the Prudential of America. 
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Highlights from the (fT) 104th Annual Report 


A Billion Dollars in Benefits 


HAS BEEN PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 





BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


The First Billion in Benefits 








FROM 
- POLICYHOLDERS 


PREMIUMS 
PAID 
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1846 





FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 







PAYMENTS 


ge) 


POLICYHOLDERS 


POLICY RESERVES 
AND OTHER 
POLICYHOLDERS 
FUNDS 


pany history. 





As of December 31, 1949, total benefits paid since organi- 


zation amounted to $1,017,046,388. Funds and other 
reserves held by the Company for benefit of policyholders 
amounted to $775,618,125. The total of these amounts, 
$1,792,664,513, exceeds the total amount actually received 
by the Company from its members by $345,145,047. 


Dividends for Policyholders Increased 


The 1950 dividend rate has been increased over 1949—and this is 
the fourth increase in the dividend rate in the past seven years. 
$11,315,000 has been set aside for dividends payable to policy- 
holders during the year. Part of this increase is due to the larger 
volume of insurance in force and part to the adoption of a more 


liberal dividend scale. 


During 1950, interest on the policy proceeds remaining with the 
Company under income settlement provisions will be continued at 
the rate of 3.25% and on dividend accumulations at the rate of 3%. | 





for 1948. 


Highlights from the Report 


e Benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company amounted 
to $57,925,769 in 1949, the largest amount in Com- 


e New business of $211,080,098 was 514 million 
higher than in 1948, making this the second best 
year in the history of the Company. 


e Life insurance in force increased $128,451,763 
during the year and the total is now within 40 million 
of the 2 billion dollar mark. 


e The favorable mortality experience of the past 
several years continued during 1949. 


e After deducting investment expense and taxes the 
net rate to the Company during the year on its total 
invested assets was 3.55% as compared with 3.47% 











1947 


1948 1949 1950 
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Northern New Jersey Association 
Holds 25th Anniversary Celebration 


One of the largest meetings ever held 
by the Life Underwriters Association 
of Northern New Jersey climaxed the 
association’s 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion last week. Over 230 members and 
guests were present at the affair, held 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. 
Highlights were a cocktail reception 
sponsored by the General Agents and 
Managers Association of Northern New 
Jersey and the banquet that featured 
Charles J. Zimmerman, associate man- 
aging director, Agency Management 
Association, as guest speaker. The ban- 
quet featured two head tables arranged 
in tiers, one for the special guests and 





dential ; 


States are better equipped to serve the 
public than ever before.” 

In discussing pensions, Mr. Zimmer- 
man pointed out that this vital issue was 
the leading point of inferest in collective 
bargaining between management and 
labor. 


He cautioned that pension considera- 
tions must not be treated either hastily 
or superficially. “The desire for security 
is as old as mankind itself,” he said. 
“Security, like liberty and freedom, must 
be earned and the degree to which we 
can attain personal security depends 
on the degree of our productivity. Only 
through increased production can we 
create the stibstance on which greater 
individual security must be based. 


“Neither Government nor business can 


George Van 
(Left to right): Valentine Howell, executive vice president and actuary, Pru- 


Samuel Jelle, president, American Business Club; Salvatore Scrudato, 


manager, Metropolitan, immediate past president of the New Jersey State Life 
Underwriters Association; Richard Evans, president, Colonial Life; Charles J. Zim- 
merman, associate managing director, Agency Management Association; Wilfried 
E. Jones, director public relations for National Association of Life Underwriters; 
William Konow, manager, Prudential Newark district office, president of Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey and chairman of the dinner 
meeting; Justin Warbasse, Equitable, national committeeman for the New Jersey 


State Life Underwriters Association; Orville Beal, vice president, 


Prudential ; 


Joseph W. Fox, general agent, Berkshire Life, vice president, New Jersey State 
Life Underwriters Association; Kenneth Carberry, representing the Senior Chamber 
of Commerce; Davis A. Butler, president, Ironbound Manufacturers Association. 


the other for the past presidents of the 
association. Among those attending were 
a number of prominent civic leaders 
and representatives of the national and 
state associations. 
Zimmerman Talk 


Mr. 


the 


attention to 
pur- 
chases in 1949, which he said is a reflec- 


Zimmerman called 


high level of life insurance 
tion of the continued high gear in which 
our general economy has been operating. 
“From all indications,” he said, “1950 
should be another good year for business 
generally and for life insurance specifi- 
cally. 

“From the standpoint of better selec- 
tion, better training, and better supervi- 
sion, the life underwriters of the United 


give us security. We must earn it by 
our own efforts. The proper place of 
Government in the pension picture is 
represented by Social Security. It is in 
the interest of our citizens and of the 
nation to see to it that Social Security 
is kept within proper limits. The 
stronger the degree of dependence of 
our people on Government, the weaker 
our incentive and our fortitude to retain 
independence.” 

Mr. Zimmerman pointed out that there 
is a logical place of Social Security, in- 
dustry pensions, and individual savings 
in personal security programs. Social 
Security benefits, paid for by taxation 
and held at a subsistence level, should 
furnish a base for old age security. In- 
dustry pension, paid for by employer- 
employe contributions, should supple- 
ment this basic security. Individual 





LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Issues $10 Monthly Income Disability Benefits 
per $1,000 of Insurance up to $150 a month. 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; Mort- 

gage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with 

Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in New York, New Jersey 
Delaware and the District of Columbia 


For further information write to MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


EE "A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 









HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 








John Hancock School 


Seventeen members of general agen- 
cies of the John Hancock successfully 
completed an intensive course in life in- 
surance estate planning at the company 
home office in Boston last week. Agents 
at the two-week visual security school 


reviewed such fields as programming 
techniques, social security legislation, 
taxes veterans’ benefits, pensions for 


veterans’ dependents, settlement options, 
motivation in selling and self-organiza- 
tion. 

This is the first school sponsored by 
the general agency department of the 


Hancock. It is anticipated that other 
sessions will be scheduled later in the 
year, 


Instructors for the course were James 
M. Smith, M. Lakin Hunter and Leon- 
ard J. Melby, CLU, agency assistants. 





3 Round Table Qualifiers 


Among the life and qualifying mem- 
bers in Greater New York of the 1950 
Million Dollar Round Table from New 
England Mutual are David Marks, Jr., 
CLU; Leo P. Mirsky, CLU, and Selby 
L. Turner. Mr. Marks is a partner in 
Freid & Marks and is a member for the 
eighth time. Mr. Mirsky, with the 
Wheeler H. King agency, has qualified 
12 times; and Mr. Turner, with the Cor- 
win agency, is a member for the fifth 
time. 





thrift through life insurance and other 
savings media offer individuals other 
means whereby they can provide for 
themselves and their dependents beyond 
these levels. 


J. Robert Dean Chairman 


J. Robert Dean, Phoenix Mutual, 
immediate past president of the associa- 
tion, was general chairman of the 
affair. His committee included John W. 
Wood, State Mutual, president of the 
New Jersey State Life Underwriters As- 
sociation; H. Horton Humphrey, Aetna 
Life; Roderick Bouchard, Home Life; 
Edward Ames, Phoenix Mutual; Frank 
Januzzi, Fidelity Mutual; Herbert Mar- 
shall, Berkshire; Carl Pennell, Pruden- 
tial; William Konow, Prudential; Paul 
Duling, Prudential; Philip Gillis, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Philip Torsney, Metro- 
politan. 


Conn. Mutual in New Mexico 





TIMOTHY B. INGWERSEN 


Connecticut Mutual Life has opened 
an agency in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and appointed Timothy B. Ingwersen 
general agent. He has been district 
agent for the company there ‘since 1946 
and was associated with E. F. White 
Agency in Dallas. Graduate of Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1929, he moved to New 
Mexico in 1934. 

Mr. Ingwersen is a Chartered Life 
Underwriter and a past president of the 
Central New Mexico Life Underwriters 
Association. He is a member of the 
Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, kKi- 
wanis, and Albuquerque Country Club. 
Offices are at 121 East Tijeras Avenue, 
Albuquerque. 





AUSTIN ASSOCIATION SPEAKER 

Huffman Baines, Southland  Liie, 
Austin, Million Dollar Round Table 
member, addressed the recent meeting 
of the Austin Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


—— 
1 
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Sophie C. Nelson Made an © 
Officer of John Hancock 


Boris, Boston 


SOPHIE C. NELSON 


Sophie C. Nelson, elected assistant sec- 
retary of John Hancock and first woman 
to be an officer of that company, is an 
outstanding figure in the nursing field. 
A graduate of the Waltham, Mass., 
Training School for Nurses she went 
with board of health in Cambridge, 
Mass., and was first infant welfare nurse 
employed for infants by the city. From 
there she went with Red Cross to do 
infant welfare work with refugees, be- 
coming chief nurse of Red Cross in 
Lyon, France. She organized camp hos- 
pitas for 21 months. Returning to 
America she was made director in Louis- 
ville of Public Health Nursery Associa- 
tion from which post she went abroad 
again for Red Cross doing field work in 
central Europe and the Balkans. For a 
time she was assigned to Istanbul and 
while there took a course in public health 
welfare nursing at American Hospital. 
Expulsion of Greek population from 
Smyrna gave her interesting duties in 
Greece with refugees. 

Returning she filled a number of im- 
portant posts in welfare work and came 
to the Hancock in 1925 as director of 
the company’s newly created visiting 
nurse service for weekly premium policy- 
holders which extends to 3,065 towns in 

States. 

_Miss Nelson is a former president of 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing; has been on national nursing 
committee of the Red Cross; president 
of Massachusetts Organization for Pub- 
lic Nursing and held other important 
Positions in the welfare and nursing 
worid, 


C. of C. Pension Forum 


The pension forum of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the state of New York 
was held last week at the Hotel Astor. 
Among those in attendance were repre- 
Sentatives of major industrial, banking 
and insurance firms. Speakers included 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist, 
National Industrial Conference Board 
and adjunct associate professor, Schools 
of Business, New York University; A. 
D. Marshall, assistant secretary, General 
Electric Co.; John H. Holzbog, director 
of industrial relations, Otis Elevator Co.; 
urton A. Zorn, management attorney 
of the firm of Proskauer, Rose, Goetz 
and Mendelsohn ; J. W. Myers, manager 
ot the insurance and Social Security de- 
Pariment, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 
mes Tanham, vice president, The 
le xas Co., and chairman, Chamber com- 
mittee on industrial problems and rela- 
tions presided at the morning session 
and Donald J. Hardenbrook, vice presi- 
“ent, industrial and public relations, 
Union Bag & Paper Co., presided at 
the afternoon session. 


Aetna Life Increases 
Capital to $20 Million 


STOCK DIVIDEND OF 1 FOR 3 
To Holders of Record Feb. 21; Several 
Home Office Staff 


Promotions 








Stockholders of Aetna Life having 
approved an increase in capital from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000, the directors 
voted to issue 500,000 additional shares 
at $10 par value as a stock dividend to 
stockholders of record February 21. The 
increased capital stock will be paid for 
by transfer of $5,000,000 from surplus 
to capital. 

Among promotions in Aetna Life, Wil- 
lard C. Cousins was named a field super- 
visor; Daniel W. Pettingill, assistant 
actuary; Donald W. Crowther, assist- 
ant secretary, group division; and Dr. 
Mather H. Neill, assistant medical di- 
rector. 

Careers of Those Promoted 


After experience in field sales work and 
as a general agent, he returned to the 
home office in 1934 to take charge of 
accident and health production in life 
general agencies. 

Mr. Pettingill was educated at Bow- 
doin College and joined the Aetna Life 
in 1937. During the war he engaged in 
cryptanalysis work for the war depart- 
ment as a_ civilian and later served in 
the Army Signal Corps, being discharged 
with the rank of first lieutenant. He is 
a fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Crowther was educated at Dart- 
mouth and joined the Aetna in 1934 as 
a Group underwriter. In March, 1936, 
he was made head of the new business 
underwriting section of the Group divi- 
sion and in 1946 was named superintend- 
ent of the Group division. During the 
war he served in the Navy. 

Dr. Neill was educated at Amherst 
College and Columbia University, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, from 
which he took his medical degree in 
1943. He obtained his post graduate 
training in the Boston City Hospital 
and Pratt Diagnostic Clinic. For more 
than a year he served in the Army 
Medical Corps as chief of the industrial 
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Witherspoon Now a Banker 

John A. Witherspoon has been ap- 
pointed officer in charge of trust de- 
velopment, Third National Bank, Nash- 
ville, and has resigned as general agent 
there of Volunteer State The 
Volunteer has had a dual agency repre- 
sentation in Nashville, one under the 
direction of a manager and the other 
with Mr. Witherspoon as general agent. 
Mr. Witherspoon resigned as vice presi- 
dent of Volunteer State on October 31. 
He is no longer a director of the com- 
pany. 

For many years Mr. Witherspoon was 
an outstanding figure in the insurance 
business and at one time was president 
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Mr. Cousins was educated at Dart- medical program at Olmsted Field, Mid- Of National Association of Life Under- 
mouth and joined the Aetna Life in 1925. dletown, Pa. writers. 
NATION 
.\ AL 
FINANCIAL page aen December 31, 
ACCIDENT 
STATEMENT INSURANCE 1949 
* aare 
SHIELDS 
YOU 
ASSETS 

Bonds Owned $130,955,895.16 
Real Estate Loans 137,876,673.73 
Stocks Owned 11,470,694.56 
| Cash in Banks and Offices 9,024,895.30 
Real Estate Owned s 3,651,093.36 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 6,677,246.13 
Policy Loans 10,020,741.99 
Collateral Loans 168,360.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 1,288,107.00 
TOTAL ASSETS $311,133,707.23 

LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts $270,231,311.00 
Reserve, Disability Policies 2,078,171.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations 2,500,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 5,000,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance..... 1,902,142.00 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 2,222.606.00 
Agents’ Bond Deposits , 749,839.09 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 1,282,711.00 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items 904,407.63 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus $286,871,187.72 
Capital and Surplus 24,262,519.51 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $311,133,707.23 








Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1949..............cece cece cece eeeeeeses Di dewanaenas 
TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1949 


$ 270,062,013.00 
2,315,746,164.00 











The NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Nashville, Tenn. 


C.*R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board 


EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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Equitable Society Promotions 
Murphy, Shailer, Davis, Welch and Weins Made Executive 


Vice Presidents; Gulick and Wood Second V.P.’s; 
Mrs. Eggleston Advanced 


The Equitable Society announces 
eight new officers. Ray D. Murphy, 
former vice president and actuary, and 
Frank A. Shailer, Mervyn Davis, Vin- 
cent S. Welch and Raymond H. Weins, 


former vice presidents, become execu- 


Fabian Bachrach 
RAY D. MURPHY 


tive vice presidents. Also announced 
are appointments as second vice presi- 
dents of Merle A. Gulick, general man- 
ager, Group department, and Henry G. 
Wood, special assistant to the president, 
and of Mrs. Margaret D. Eggleston, 
technical advisor, special services di- 
visions, to be assistant secretary. 
Murphy, Shailer, Davis Careers 
Mr. Murphy, on board since 1947, 
joined Equitable in 1913 as assistant 


later Mr. Murphy became vice presi- 
dent in charge of the underwriting de- 
partment and in June, 1936, was ap- 
pointed vice president and actuary. He 
went on board in 1947. 

Mr. Shailer, securities investment de- 


FRANK A. SHAILER 


partment, is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., and 
served as manager and actuary, Insu- 
lar Life, Manila, before joining Equi- 
table’s actuarial department in 1917. He 
was advanced to assistant actuary in 
1929; became auditor in 1933; a vice 
president in 1935. 

Mr. Davis, vice president in charge 
of underwriting since June, 1936, was 
born in England and is a graduate of 
Cambridge University. He joined Equit- 
able as an assistant actuary in July, 





MERVYN DAVIS 


actuary after having been in actuarial ° 
departments of two New England com- 

panies following his graduation from 

Harvard University. He headed Equit- 

able’s annual dividend bureau for four 

years and then took over the work of 

the mathematical bureau for a short 

period. 

In January, 1919, he became super- 
visor over Bureau of Issue as an asso- 
ciate actuary and in 1923 was appointed 
a second vice president. Seven years 


RAYMOND H. WEINS 


1918, after starting his actuarial career 
with Connecticut General and as actuary 
of Equitable of Iowa. Equitable Society 
placed him in charge of the annual divi- 
dend bureau and he was appointed Group 
underwriter in 1928, serving in that ca- 
pacity until being made vice president 
eight years later. 
Welch, Weins, Gulick 

Mr. Welch, vice president in charge 
of agency and Group departments since 
1946, is a graduate of University of 
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VINCENT S. WELCH 


Pennsylvania. After serving overseas 
as a captain in the Infantry during 
World War I he joined faculty of Ho- 
bart College and later became a famous 
football coach. He became associated 
with Equitable in 1929 when he was 
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partment, two years later becoming 
manager of the Group department. In 
1937 he was appointed a second vice 
president, later locating in Chicago. 
He returned to New York in February, 
1939, and in 1943 was placed in charge 
of the Group department and made vice 
president. The agency department was 







also placed under his direction three ag 
years later. a aw 
MERLE A. GULICK Raymond H. Weins, home office ad- DAs 
ministration and personnel departments, JR ag 
petitioned to help conduct a special had early training in production, costs JB 
100-day Group insurance campaign. and management before entering Army JB 4 
Later, he joined the Society’s field force in World War I. In Army he was in & p, 
at Rochester, N. Y. He returned to Signal Corps and attained the rank th 
of major. He held responsible Govern- all 
--» ment positions. after returning to civil de 
_ life, and later was manager of_ the be 
credit department, Export-Import Bank iG 
of Washington. In 1937 he went with b be 
Equitable in its city mortgage depart- W; 
ment and in 1939 was appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to President Parkin. J f, 
son. A year later he became controller pe 
of expenditures, five years later being J p 
appointed controller and three years # fp 
thereafter being appointed vice president. KS 
Mr. Gulick has been genera! man- ar 
ager of Group department since 1946. 
He joined the Society in 1930 in the s0 
Group department after graduation w 
from Hobart College. For seven years fo 
he acquired an extensive backsround  \ 
in every phase of Group work and he 0. 
became associate manager of Group de- se 
partment in 1937. Later, he was made 
Group manager in Greater New York E to 
area and in 1940 became director 0! lin 
public relations of the Society. In 


World War II he was in Coast Guard, 
serving as chief of the Port Securities 
division and was a captain. He became 
general manager of Group soon after F 
rejoining the Society. 






HENRY G. WOOD Mr. Wood attended Bowdoin Colles: J } 

home office in 1930 as a Group super studied. at University of Mainc a st 
e joinin: an- . 

visor and in 1931 became divisional School for a year before joining T 
manager of the Greater New York de- (Continued on Page 13) th 
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Erie General Agent for 
Lincoln National Life 





HIMES M. SILIN 


Lincoln National Life has appointed 
Himes M. Silin general agent at Erie, 
Pa. With offices in the G. Daniel Bald- 
win Building he will have as territory 
nine counties. Starting in the life insur- 
ance business in Erie in 1940, Mr. Silin 
served in the war reentering the busi- 
ness in 1946. He is active in the civic 
life of Erie, having served as president 


| of the Reserve Officers Association, pres- 


ident of the Optimist Club, first vice 
president of Erie Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, and president of the Strong 
Vincent High School Alumni Associa- 


| tion. He is currently teaching a CLU 
' course and in 1948 instructed a LUTC 


class. He holds the National Quality 
Award and has qualified for the Penn- 


» sylvania Leaders Round Table for the 
past three years. 





| Mutual Benefit National 


Associates Officers Named 


_Eight new members and four new 
life members were among the top 25 


/ agents of Mutual Benefit Life of New- 
ark, N. J., 
' Associates for 
_ agents qualified for the group. 


who made up the National 
1950. Three general 


Each year the president of the Na- 
Associates is elected by mail. 
Robert Groenke, Cincinnati, was elected 


F this year’s president while Sidney Weil, 
| also of Cincinnati, becomes vice presi- 
| dent again this year by virtue of his 


eing volume leader. John D. Hibbard, 


| Grand Rapids, becomes the third mem- 


ber of the executive board because he 


_ was last year’s president. 


New members this year were E. P. 


) Faber, Brooklyn; H. M. White, Chi- 
cago-Cook; 


Glenn Rifenberg, 
C. R. Coleman, Kansas City; 


Grand 
Rapids; 


| E. G. Robbins, Lexington; H. O. Har- 
| well, Los Angeles; and David Adelman 
F and Daniel Spooner, New York-Huber 


Life membership in the National As- 
Sociates involves qualifying three times 
This year 
‘our new life members were added, C. 
V. Perry, Buffalo; J. H. Frost, Denver; 
F. Hamlin, Detroit; and W. T. Lar- 
sen, CLU, Newark. 
The National Associates produced a 
total of $25,097,534 during 1949. The 
lives average for the group was 85. 





P. H. KILVERT TRANSFERRED 
Great-West Life has transferred P. 
Kilvert from Kingston, Ont. to 
artes where he will be manager of 
le Toronto Bloor branch. He is being 
in Kingston by J. Leslie 
formerly agency assistant at 
office in Winnipeg. 


» Succeeded 
| Thirwell, 
the head 


WINS PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 
New 





Charlotte General Agency Gets 
England Mutual Life Award 
for 1949 


The Charlotte general agency of New 
England Mutual is the winner of the 
company’s 1949 President’s Trophy, it 
has been announced by a committee of 
the General Agents’ Association. 

Archie B. Carroll, Jr. CLU, has 
headed this North Carolina state agency 
only since the latter part of 1947, so 
that his achievement, comes in his sec- 
ond full year as general agent. 

His organization had the best over- 
ell record in the following five agency- 
building objectives: new business results, 
gain in insurance in force, number of 
full-time appointments, volume of first- 
year men and man-month production. 
This year 16 of the company’s 76 na- 
tionwide agencies fulfilled the exacting 
requirements which qualified them for 
top consideration. 

By posting a gain of more than $800,- 
C00 in new business over 1948 produc- 
tion, Charlotte exceeded its assigned 
quota by 55%. Men in their first con- 
tract year attained 251% of assigned 
quota and their average monthly paid 
production was at the rate of $280,000 a 
year. 


New York Life Agrees to 
Build City-Owned Garage 


An agreement between the City of 
New York and the New York Life to 
build an 850 car garage with a public 
park on top was signed by Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer at Gracie Mansion Thurs- 
day last week. George L. Harrison, 
chairman of the board, signed for New 
York Life. The garage and park will 
be located on Second Avenue between 
East Sixty-fourth and East Sixty-fifth 
Streets. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
the city will acquire the state site and 
New York Life agrees to submit a bid 
to build and operate the garage under 
a long term lease arrangement with 
the city. Ownership of the site, garage 
and other improvements will be retained 
by the city. 

The garage will occupy the easterly 
two-thirds of this block. On the adjoin- 
ing block to the north the New York 
Life is erecting the 20-story Manhattan 
House. This building, to contain 580 
apartments, is expected to be ready for 
October occupancy. 

Additional garage space will be pro- 
vided by an underground garage beneath 
the gardens of Manhattan House. This 
will accommodate about 175 cars. 








“Mother, you've inspired John! He never used to make calls every 
night before you moved in!” 


Bankerslifemen Don’t Need Any 
Artificial Work Stimulation 


The are numbers of outside influences which might stimulate 
extra work on the part of Bankers/ifemen exemplified by the 


situation illustrated above. 


However, the typical Bankers/ifeman does not need any 
such artificial stimulus. He has learned through training and 
experience that good work habits pay off for him. He has 
been helped in the formation of those good habits and had it 
demonstrated to him how valuable they are. 


Good work habits are an attribute of the typical 
Bankerslifeman which makes him the kind of life under- . 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 


Bankers /.7/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





Made Assistant Secretaries 





Walter A. Fort 


Evans M. Clements 


Walter <A. Fort and Evans M. 
Clements have been named _ assistant 
secretaries of National Life and Acci- 
dent, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Fort began his National Life serv- 
ice in 1924 as a file clerk, later serving 
as an Ordinary underwriter until 1942, 
when he became cashier of one of the 
company’s Nashville branch offices. In 
1944, he returned to the home office as a 
member of the secretary’s staff and has 
had charge of district office clerical 
personnel and equipment since 1948. 

“. M. Clements started as a clerk in 
the actuarial department in 1935, and 
then went to the field where he worked 
as an agent in Shreveport, La. and 
Amarillo, Texas. He returned to the 
home office as administrative assistant 
in the Industrial department in 1940, 
later spent a year as a cashier of one 
of the Nashville district offices, and be- 
came an assistant on the secretary’s staff 


in 1946, 





Two Agencies Buy Spots on 
The Symphony Hall Hour 


Two prominent general agencies in 
Greater New York—Ralph G. Engels- 
man and Osborn Bethea, Penn Mutual 
—are sponsoring a commercial spot on 
Symphony Hall Hour, WQXR, Mondays 
from 8:05 to 9 p. m. Their commercial is 
at the beginning of the program when 
they have three-fourths of a minute; 
in the middle with 2% minutes at the 
end with a commercial similar to the 
first one. 

Participating in the sponsorship are 
28 agents, 14 from Bethea and 14 from 
Engelsman agencies. 

These commercials will run for four 
weeks. Three themes are used: educa- 
tional policies, retirement and planning. 
So far the response has been gratifying. 





Equitable Promotions 


(Continued from Page 12) 


adian Army during World War I. He 
served in France for two years and 
after his discharge took advantage of 
grants given to service men and got a 
farm northwest of Edmonton. Return- 
ing to study of law in 1922 he entered 
Columbia Law School and after gradua- 
tion took a year’s graduate work: at 
Columbia. In 1925 he went to Univer- 
sity. of Paris Law School for a year, 
studying French administration. He 
joined the office of the U. S. Senate’s 
legislative counsel and ten years later 
became head of the office. 


Margaret D. Eggleston 

Mrs. Eggleston joined the Society in 
1946. Until 1948 she was in the pension 
trust division and then became technical 
advisor in the newly formed special 
services division in the agency depart- 
ment. As technical advisor of that di- 
vision she has handled research on 
estate planning and business insurance 
phases. Working closely with the law 
department she has also reviewed cases 
and legal points with the division’s sales 
consultants. She is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and Minnesota 
College of Law. She was admitted to 
Minnesota bar; came to New York and 
served with the law firm of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hop & Hadley before joining 
the Society. 
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Thore Views Problems 
(Continued from Page 3) 


budget would exceed $40 billion, and, 
despite unparalleled tax burdens, a defi- 
cit of $5 billion would be shrugged off 
in a year of exceptional prosperity. A 
decade ago no one would have believed 
that the Treasury would recommend a 
reduction in excise taxes on furs, lug- 
gage, jewelry and cosmetics and demand 
that part of this loss of revenue be made 
up by heavier taxes on life insurance, 
with the result that these luxury excise 
taxes would be shifted to the thrifty 
who try to provide their own security. 


Business Statesmanship 


However, there are many encouraging 
signs that life insurance is prepared to 
meet present-day challengers. Favorable 
by-products have been distilled from the 
experiences. New bonds of understand- 
ing have been cemented. The trend to- 
ward unity and strength has flourished 
and has outstripped attitudes based on 
narrow self-interest. A higher quality 
of business statesmanship has developed 


and there has been a significant im- 
provement in business philosophy. Ex- 


ecutives have been doing hard thinking 
regarding the basic philosophy of the 
proper role of Government in a highly 
industrialized and complex society. Once 
the right course has been sighted they 
have intervened in the common struggle 
against the drift toward statism and 
have acquitted themselves well in the 
case of other important issues. He de- 
scribed some of them briefly. 


SS, National Health, Public Housing 


In the field of Social Security legisla- 
tion the developments have included a 
closer coordination with NALU, the life 
insurance associations spearheading the 
attack on Administration’s proposals 
which, if enacted, would depart from the 
traditional concept that SS should be 
maintained at subsistence levels. The 
proposals that the Act be expanded to 
include total and permanent disability 
and a funeral benefit have also been 
vigorously opposed. 

In the field of national health, life in- 
surance went to Washington, condemned 
the socialistic Administration plan, and 
pleaded with Congress to avoid an in- 
voluntary solution to the problem of Na- 
tional Health. The board of LIAA has 
authorized employment of a staff re- 
search assistant who will devote his en- 
tire time, along with other LIAA staff 
members. to studies which it is hoped 
will suggest ways and means of solv- 
ing the health problem without ‘pre- 
scribing another dose of statism. 

In public housing field the Investment 
Research Committee of LIAA, through 
its research director, Dr. James J. 
O’Leary, has attacked the middle income 
competitive housing bill on the grounds 
that it is destructive of private incen- 
tives and would add to the inflationary 
spiral in the housing field, therefore, is 
undesirable class legislation, Appearances 
were made before the Senate and House 


Committees. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee is now in a dead- 
lock over this bill. 

When Administration proposed that 
the SEC Act of 1934 be extended to 
transactions in over-the-counter market, 
LIAA appeared before the Senate sub- 
committee on SEC and urged exemption 
of life companies, both stock and mu- 
tual. The business believes that any de- 
gree of SEC supervision will clash with 
state regulation. 


The Congressional Inquiries 


Discussing the Celler and O’Mahoney 
committee hearings Mr. Thore said Con- 
gressman Celler’s criticism that life in- 
surance companies are too big, and that 
a limitation should be imposed on their 
size, was squarely met by strong testi- 
mony which established to Congressman 
Celler’s satisfaction that the business is 
highly competitive and free from mo- 
nopoly. At the O’Mahonev Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report which 
dealt objectively with the question of 
whether small business is getting its 
share of investment capital life insur- 
ance representatives not only demon- 
strated that a large share of company 
investments is going to small business, 
but, in addition, a new plan was pro- 
posed for stimulating loans to small 
business. Under this plan, as proposed 
by Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life 
president, loans will be made to small 
business provided local hanks will par- 
ticipate to the extent of 10% and the 
loan is otherwise acceptable to Metro- 
politan. 


Company Income Taxes 


Discussing the hiehly publicized strue- 
elet between the Treasury and the life 
companies with resnect to comnany in- 
come taxes Mr. Thore said this has 
demonstrated the abilitv of the compa- 
nies to unite in the face of a threat 
which would seriously damage the life 
insurance business and_ its 80,000,000 
policvholders who rely upon them for se- 
curity. He said 

“Stock companies and mutual comna- 
nies stood shoulder to shoulder in their 
insistence that no distinction be made 
in the tax formula as it might apply to 
these two tynes of insurance cornora- 
tions. When it was ascertained that the 
Federal Government wonld receive no 
income tax from the life insurance busi- 
ness. renresentatives of the business 
forthrichtly notified the Treasurv and 
suggested that a new tax formula be 
developed. After more than two vears 
of strenuous negotiation, a solution was 
proposed which was acceptable to an 
overwhelming maioritv of the comna- 
nies. While a few comnanies have ex- 
nressed dissatisfaction with the fact that 
the nronosed solution involves pavine a 
tax in 1950 for the vears 1947 and 1948, 
most companies believe that the develov- 
ments leading up to the determination 
of the new tax formula justify the nav- 
ment of taxes for these vears. While 
this income tax measure is temnorary in 
nature, the attitude of the Ways and 
Means Committee last Monday when 
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Likert on Behavior 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Among conclusions in the study at 
The Prudential was this: “People are 
more effectively motivated when they are 
given some degree of freedom in the 
way in which they do their work than 
when every action is prescribed in ad- 
vance. They do better when some degree 
of decision-making about their jobs is 
possible than when all decisions are 
made for them. They respond more ade- 
quately when they are treated as per- 
sonalities than as cogs in a machine. 
In short, if ego motivations of self-de- 
termination, of self-expression, of a 
sense of personal worth can be tapped, 
the individual can be more effectively 
energized. The use of external sanctions, 
of pressuring for production, may work 
in some degree, but not to the extent 
that more internalized motives do. When 
the individual comes to identify himself 
with his job and with the work of his 
group, human resources are much more 
fully utilized in the production process.” 





hearings on permanent legislation were 
held, indicated that the temporary tax 
formula might be etended to cover the 
year 1950. The recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury which would 
tax not only investment income, but 
also underwriting profits, was subjected 
to such a withering attack that I doubt 
whether it will be given serious con- 
sideration. While the publicity with re- 
spect to the income tax situation might 
have left the impression that the. busi- 
ness is seriously divided with respect to 
the temporary tax bill, the available 
facts do not support this assumption. To 
the contrary, everything considered, 
there has been a high degree of unity 
and agreement with respect to this im- 
portant and complex matter.” 


Nola Patterson Cases 


Mr. Thore also discussed the charges 
which had been made against 183 life 
companies by Nola Patterson, Atlanta 
insurance agent. “The chief motive of 
most of the companies in settling the 
charges was their strong desire to pro- 
tect NALU from protracted litigation 
which, in the end, would prove nothing 
and might tend to seriously weaken that 
organization,” he said. “Here again we 
have evidence of progressive statesman- 
shin.” Mr. Thore also told the managers 
and general agents of the new office the 
companies have opened in Washington 
and what is its objective. 





See Page 43 for 
PROGRESSIVE LIFE'S 
Announcement 
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North American Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 


Life Executives Turn Out 


To Hear Holgar J. Johnson 


An unusually large number 0° vice 
presidents in charge of life insurance 
production attended the luncheon this 
week of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York, the speaker being Hoizar J. 
Johnson, president, Institute of Life 
Insurance. He was introduced by Presj- 
dent Leroy A. Lincoln of Metropolitan 
Life. More than 20 of the insirance 
production vice presidents were on the 
dais. 





Murray Occidental Director 

Owen M. Murray of Dallas, chairman 
of the board of Paramount Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of New York and Dallas, and 
past president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, has been elected a director 
of Occidental Life of California. 


Williamson Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 

8. Capricious, anomalous, discrimina- 
tory benefits during the period of easing 
in, with growing complexity of detail, 
with the wastefulness of the Baltimore 
record system now, and the greater 
paper-work of the stamp-books which 
have usually ‘caused so much trouble 
abroad. An absurd effort to make em- 
ployment records work. 

Continuous Reserve Problem 


9. The continuous reserve problem of 
collecting too little to be significant as a 
contribution from those retiring in the 
first 30 years, or if collecting signifi- 
cant amounts, having too much money 
for the government to ‘play with’—the 
dogical alternative of paying benefits to- 
day which would collect significant 
amounts, and not pile up too much re- 
serves, having been ruled out. 

10. The loss of the incentives to 
responsibility and_ self-sufficiency, the 
encouragement of loafing, chiseling, 
prodigality, collusion and featherbedding. 

11. Increasing centralization of auw- 
thority, the transfer of too much respon- 
sibility to the central government— 
without enough true experts either on 
tap_or_on top. 

12. The increase of regimentation, the 
loss of freedom and of personal respon- 
sibility. 

13. The loss of the American convic- 
tion “we can do it ourselves.” 

Wants Common Sense, Scientific $$ 

Mr. Williamson is a strong advocate 
of Social Security, but is against the 
nation running wild on the subject, and 
ignoring sound actuarial principles. 
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| HEARD OnThe WAY 











J. Harry Wood, former executive 


vice president of Paul Revere Life and 
Massachusetts 


Protective, Worcester, 





Bor’s, Boston 


J. HARRY WOOD 


will deliver a series of lectures 


” 


Mass., 
on “The Formulation of Business Policy 
and on the “Principles and Problems of 
Sales Administration,” at the School of 
Business of Washington University 
which will take him into the month of 
May. 

Doyle, Connecticut Gen- 
examinations re- 


Martina E. 
eral, completed 
quired to become a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries, one of 17 women in the 


has 





MARTINA E. DOYLE 


country to hold such Fellowships. A 
graduate of St. Joseph College, 1940, 
she attended Yale Graduate School 
Where she got her Master’s Degree in 
mathematics. That was in 1942. After 
Staduation she joined Connecticut Gen- 
eral. She became an associate for So- 
0g of Actuaries in 1948, and is a mem- 
er of American Mathematical Society. 
'T - = . 
_two other members of Connecticut 
General who completed associateship 
Yaminations this year are Marjorie L. 
‘an Eenam and William C. Wirth. Miss 
an Eenam, a graduate of University 


of Michigan, ’47, and a Phi Beta Kappa, 
has a Master’s Degree in mathematics 
from that university. She joined Con- 
necticut General in 1948. Her mother is 
also an associate of Society of Actu- 
aries. Mr. Wirth, a graduate of Syracuse 
University, ’47, joined Connecticut Gen- 
eral that year. In World War II he was 
in Air Force and was discharged as a 
first lieutenant. 


Uncle Francis. 


B. F. Wood Brokerage Head 
Of Lloyd Patterson Agency 


Lloyd Patterson, head of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life agengy at 17 East 
42nd Street, New York, announces the 
appointment of Benjamin Franklin Wood 
as head of the brokerage and surplus 
business department of the agency. He 
succeeds Graham G. Thackwell who is 
now in charge of full time agents as 


U. S. Steel Corp.’s Group 


Under the Group plan of the United 
States Steel Corp. the Metropolitan Life 
will have the salaried employes and the 
Equitable the hourly workers. 

Equitable will reinsure its allotment 
of the coverage with five or six other 
companies. 





assistant general agent of the Patterson 
Agency. 
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The growth of Continental American during 1949 is a fine Vv 


Vv 


LIFE INSURANCE 


14% greater than 1948. 


More than $1 million in excess of the 
largest previous year in the Company’s 


history. 


LARGE AVERAGE POLICY 


Average new policy $8,845. 

Average policy in force at end of 
year $5,421. 

89% of all new insurance issued in 
policies of $5,000 or over. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


/ 
Vv 
Jf 


tribute to its Field Representatives, Agency Heads, and their 
Assistants, who have, through their able and conscientious 


efforts, brought forth this year of record progress. 


Assets exceed liabilities by 7%—a 
more than ample margin of safety by 
standards of conservative life insurance 


companies. 


POLICY EQUIPMENT 


Unusually flexible policy provisions. 
Unique benefits such as One Year 
Term Insurance additions. 


‘ Family Income Plans, originated by 


Continental American in 1930, im- 


proved and expanded during 1949. 





ASSETS 


Bonds: U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 


Utility 
Railroad 
Industrial 


First Mortgage Loans 
Home Office Property 


Common Stocks 
Policy Liens within the Reserve 
Cash in Banks and in Office 





State, County and Municipal 


Total Bonds 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


Total 
* Less than 4 of 1% 


42nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1949 


$19,895,847.18 31% 
282,029.14 * 
672,217.75 1 

7,427,112.09 12 
286,019.99 * 
182,538.10 * 


$28,745,764.25 45% 


27,424,774.60 43 
698,217.57 1 
1,118,217.54 2 
47,200.00 * 
4,168,615.35 
1,497,891.43 


$63,700,680.74 100% 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


NN 


INSURANCE 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Reserves for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 
Reserves for Contingencies 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$ 637,530.00 


TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 4,213,579.09 
















$57,560,769.46 
1,256,281.47 
670,050.72 


$59,487,101.65 


3,576,049.09 


Total  $63,700,680.74 







CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE 


COMPANY 
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State Mutual Life of 


home office staff. Charles E. 
Jr., an assistant treasurer 


Nathan T. 


treasurer, 


Department. 
assistant 








CHARLES E. BALDWIN, JR. 


Both will manage the mortgage opera- 
tions of the company including financing 
of housing projects and placement of 
mortgages of all types in cities through- 
out the United States. Eliot G. Wright 
was advanced from cashier to assistant 
treasurer. Charles W. Earnshaw, who 
has been educational supervisor, has 
been promoted to educational director 
and William R. Reitzell was advanced to 





WILLIAM R. 


REITZELL 


assistant superintendent of sales, Group 
Department. Both Mr. Earnshaw and 
Mr. Reitzell were raised to officer status. 

Mr. Baldwin has been associated with 
State Mutual since 1928. He graduated 
from Harvard University in 1926 and 
from Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Adiministration, M.B.A. in 1928. 
In 1936 he was advanced to assistant 
treasurer, his work being in connection 
with the investments of the company, 
with particular emphasis in the last few 
years on mortgage investments. 

Mr. Bascom graduated from Norwich 
University in 1927 and _ received an 
M.B.A. from Harvard in 1929. Before 
coming to State Mutual he was, for 
five years, associated with the Irving 
Trust C. Mr. Bascom has been in mort- 


State Mutual Home Office Promotions 


Worcester has 
announced the promotion of five in the 
Baldwin, 
was in addi- 
tion named manager of Mortgage Loan 
3ascom, also an 
was made associate 
manager of Mortgage Loan Department. 


gage loan work since joining the com- 
pany in 1934, In 1942, he was elected an 
assistant treasurer and made a depart- 
ment officer: 

Mr. Wright joined the company in 
1919. He started in the Audit Depart- 
ment, transferring later to the Claim 
Department. He was named cashier in 


ELIOT G. WRIGHT 


tion of salary allotment insurance. Upon 
his return from service as a colonel, he 
Was an agency department supervisor. 
In April, 1948, he joined the State Mu- 
tual as educational supervisor where he 
has been instrumental in the develop- 
ment and supervision of educational 





NATHAN T. BASCOM 


SUN LIFE MANAGER 
O. MacKillop has been appointed 


1942 and made a department officer in manager of the Iowa office at Daven- 


1946. port, for Sun Life of Canada. He suc- 

Mr. Earnshaw received a B.S. in in- ceeds C. Walter Foltz who has retired. 
dustrial engineering at Yale and an M.A. Mr. Foltz has been with the company 
in education and LL.B. at New York 21 years and had been state manager 
University. He began his life insurance in Iowa for three years. Mr. Mac- 


career in 1932 as an agent in New 
York. Later he became a home office 
representative, specializing in the promo- 


Killop has been with the company for 
24 years and recently was in the Los 
Angeles branch office. 








For Dependable Service—Up-to-Daie Facilities 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans 
Favorable Par and Non-Par rates 
Standard and Sub-Standard risks 


Pension Trusts —with Life Insurance or 100% on 
Deferred Annuities 


You 
can’t do 
better 
than 


Mortgage Redemption Plans — geared to F.H.A. 


Family Income to. Age 65 — also regular 10, 15 and 
20-year F.I.B. 


Facilities for handling large cases 
Insurance on Selected Diabetics 


Juvenile Insurance on all regular plans (full benefit 
at age 3) Death and Disability Benefit on parent 


Foreign Travel and Foreign Residence Coverage 


LOW TERM RATES on 1, 5, 10, 15-Year and 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Plans 


consult 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE e TORONTO, CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,185,000,000. 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS $378,000,000. 


























CHARLES W. EARNSHAW 


courses for field personnel. He is a 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Mr. Reitzell is a graduate of Prince- 
ton. Before entering the insurance busi- 
ness he was district sales manager for 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. in Cal- 
cutta, India. Mr. Reitzell entered the 
life insurance business in 1940 in a 
Group sales capacity in New York. He 
served overseas during World War II 
as executive officer in field artillery. 
Joining State Mutual in 1946, he has 
been an assistant in the Group sales di- 
vision. 





AMA IN FORCE SURVEY 





Aggregate Net Gain of Ordinary In- 
urance in Force Shows Decrease 
for Fourth Consecutive Year 


For the. fourth consecutive year, there 
has been a decrease in aggregate net 
gain of Ordinary insurance in force, 
Agency Management Association reports 
in its 1949 United States Life Insurance 
in Force Survey, just published. 

Although new business sold in the 
past year by companies operating in the 
U.S. is 94% of the new business total 


for the peak year of 1946, net gain for 
1949 is only 70% of 1946’s net gain. The 
drop is attributed to the fact that sales 
have not kept pace with the rising termi- 
nation rate. Terminations in 1949 were 
159% of those reported for 1946. 

Terminations for all causes have been 
increasing since 1944, while the trend 
in aggregate new business sold has been 
a levelling off since the end of the war. 
The Association bases its figures on the 
experience of 112 companies represent- 
ing 88% of the Ordinary Insurance in 
force in the U.S. 

The ratios of net gain to insurance 
in force show the following pattern: 
1946, net gain was 10.54% of the in- 
surance in force at the beginning of 
the year; 1947—8.22%; 1948—6.81%; 
1949—5.78%. 

The Association’s Insurance in Force 
Survey for Canada shows that the ag- 
gregate 1949 net gain for 27 comp: unies 
was 83% of the 1946 net gain. For 
companies operating in Canada, new 
business last year was almost equal to 
new business four years ago, but te rmi- 
nations in 1949 were 142% of 1946 
terminations. Reporting companies for 
Canada represent 92% of the insurance 
in force in the Dominion. 


* * x 


MANAGER AT ATLANTIC CITY 

Baltimore Life has announced appoint- 
ment of Charles E. Werling a manager 
of the Atlantic City, N. J., office. Mr. 
Werling joined Baltimore Life as an 
agent in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district in 
1935. From 1941 to the present time, 
he has served as staff superintendent 
of that district. 
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Crown Life to Erect New 
Home Office in Toronto 





STEPHENSON 


ERO: 


Due to the extensive growth and ex- 
pansion of Crown Life of Toronto a site 
has been purchased for a new head 
office building, plans for which are under 
way. “It will be erected on the north- 
west corner of Bloor and Church 
Streets,’ said H. R. Stephenson, vice 
president and managing director, Crown 
Life. “The amount involved in the en- 
tire transaction will be over $3,000,000, 
which includes purchase of the property 
and construction of the building.” 

Now in its fiftieth year the Crown 
Life has almost $700,000,000 in force. 
The Crown Life Insurance Co. has occu- 
pied its present quarters at Yonge and 
Melinda Streets for the past 37 years, 
in which time it has spread from one 
building into four. 





Alfred J. Riley Dies 


Alfred J. Riley, former underwriting 
executive Mutual Benefit Life died at 
Delray Beach, Florida, February 13. He 
was 58, 

Just prior to his retirement from the 
Mutual Benefit in 1948 for health rea- 
sons, Mr. Riley had celebrated his 40th 
anniversary with the company. He was 
made an officer in 1922 when he was 
named assistant: mathematician. He was 
advanced to underwriting executive in 
1933. A Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America and of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, he was one of the 
founders of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Mr. Riley is survived by his widow, 
Kathryn E, Riley, three sons and two 


daughters, 





Hancock District Agencies 


Made Substantial Increases 
Addressing John Hancock district 
leaders convention this week Olen E. 


Ande son, vice president, to'd of a rec- 


~“ bre eaking six weeks’ production by 
cistrict organization of $140,000,000. 
l€ organization had a previous all- 


of vee for a comparable period of 

In 1949 Hancock district agencies had 
‘ con ‘bined production of Ordinary, In- 
‘al and Group of $867,281,477. Com- 
ad ber capita production, excluding 
$134 iD, was $140,000 compared with 
190,000 in 1948, 


Cyril Scully New Orleans 


Manager Lincoln National 

Cyril M. Scully has been named gen- 
eral agent in New Orleans for Lincoln 
National Life. The agency will be lo- 
cated at 304-5 Baronne Building, and 
its territory will include 21 parishes 
in southeastern Louisiana. 

Mr. Scully entered the life insurance 
business in New Orleans in 1944, after 
nine years of sales work in the food 
products brokerage business there. He 
organized an entirely new agency unit 
and built an organization which pro- 
duced more than a million dollars of 
business the first year. 

Mr. Scully is an alumnus of Loyola 
University in New Orleans where he 
studied business administration. He is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club and has 
served as treasurer of the New Orleans 
Life Underwriters Association. 





MADE AGENCY SECRETARY 


Appointment of Emil C. Rassmann as 
agency secretary of American United 
Life, Indianapolis, has been announced. 
Mr. Rassmann joined American United 
in 1920 as a clerk in the conservation 
department and several years later was 
placed in charge of the record division. 
In 1926 he was made director of adver- 
tising. 


Knox Ide, A. R. Jaqua on 
Program of N. Y. C. Ass’n 


Knox Ide, senior partner in the law 
firm of Ide & Haigney, New York, and 
A. R. Jaqua, director of the Institute 
of Marketing at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, have been announced 


as speakers for the 30th annual all-day 
sales congress of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of New York. 
The meeting, which is under the chair- 
manship of Sadler Hayes, will be held 
March 9 at the Hotel Statler, New York. 
Speakers announced previously are 
Selby L. Turner, Roswell W. Corwin 
Agency, New England Mutual and Wil- 
liam T. Earls, CLU, general agent in 
Cincinnati for Connecticut Mutual. 





Licensed in Florida 


Manhattan Life, New York, has been 
admitted to transact business in Florida, 
according to an announcement by the 
company’s home office. In addition to 
the Territory of Alaska, to which it was 
admitted last October, the company is 
now licensed in the following thirteen 


states: California, Connecticut, Coio- 
rado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 


Oregon, Texas and Washington. 





See Page 43 for 
PROGRESSIVE LIFE'S 
Announcement 
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“Policyholders come first” 


management principle insures our agents of continued 
success as THE MUTUAL TRUST MAN IN THEIR 


A few general agency openings available 
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LIFE INSURE 
“As Faithful as a 
ae at 
Home Office: 135 South La Salle Street 


Low Net Cost Company . . 
and Over $100 Million in Assets 
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are purchased by 
MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE 
policyholders 


when they buy additional 
insurance ... as compared 
to new policyholders. 






4% Life Insurance” 
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[Sold Faithtul’ 

Chicago 3, Illinois 
With Over $350 








Associate General Agent 
Berkshire Thorne Agency 





ROY G. NELSON 


Berkshire Life has appointed Roy G. 
Nelson associate general agent in the 
Raymond F. Thorne agency, New York 
City. Mr. Nelson has been general 
agent for the Berkshire in New Haven, 
and while there he increased the pro- 
duction premium income of that 
agency considerably. In New Haven he 
president of the General Agents 
and Managers Association, a director 
of the Life Underwriters Association and 
chairman and instructor of 


and 


was 


was both 
LUC. 





Life Co. of Georgia Has 
Large In Force Gains 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
increased its assets by $7,948,063 to a 
total of $46,991,721 while life insurance 
in force gained $67,442,251 to total 
$543,194,676 at the end of 1949, R. How- 
ard Dobbs, Jr., president and treasurer, 
announced. 

The increase in assets was 20.36% 
over 1948; the gain in life insurance in 
force was 11.7%. Of the total insurance 
in force, $79,382,904 was Ordinary, and 
the remainder weekly premium. The 
gain in Ordinary was $18,007,785 over 
1948. Life of Georgia has been w riting 
Ordinary since 1945. The company 
operates in eleven southern states. 

Policy reserves were increased 28.5% 
to total $30,406,169—a gain of $6,745,- 
904. Amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was $7,488,461, an increase 
of $581,395 over 1948. Premium income 
was $33,367,960. 

The company’s mortgage loan ac- 
count was increased by $2,786,017 to 
$13,016,034, which is 27. 7% of assets. 





JACKSONVILLE GENERAL AGENT 

Pan-American Life has appointed 
James P. Warren general agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla. He is a native of 
Jacksonville and formerly represented 
a large eastern company. He is chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 
Jacksonville Association of Life Under- 
writers, scout master of a Boy Scout 
troop and member of the Ponte Vedra 


Club. 
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Late News -_ ( 
1949 Record of Home ( fice Agency Lawrence M. Cathles has been elected YOUR OWN | 
lairman oO orth An an Rez - 
O P se 0; #0 cokusad raha 8 Merrill, GENERAL AGENCY 
¢ e ¢ deceased. When Mr. Cathles retired = 
f rovident Life and Accident from the presidency of the company “4 Bi fese patient ae ig a 





March, 1948, he was elected vice chair- organization of this N. Y. Company, 
man of the board. If you qualify you will be aided jn Ei 
- : the establishment of your own gen- : 
Sun Life announces appointment of eral agency. Your income will be mu 
three vice presidents: A. M. Campbell limited only by your own. ability. oF 
becomes vice president and actuary; If you feel you are general age: es su 
F. J. Cunningham, vice president and material, it may pay you to call or 1D 
secretary; J. A. McAllister, vice presi- write for a convenient interview. 

dent and director of agencies. Your confidence will be rigidly re- 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 25 YEARS spected. Call or write, 


Robert F. Fenwick, manager of The 
Prudential’s Beaver Falls district office, 
observed his 25th anniversary with the 
company this week. Mr. Fenwick joined 


Roy A. Foan 
Vice-President 































































the company in 1925 as an agent in a 
Washington, Pa., and was appointed to P O b) T A ] 
a staff managership of the Monessen ’ 
or es me, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a. office in 1929, 511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
ager Martin, who is now observing his 
25th anniversary year with Provident Boston Mutual Lead 
é : : er 
Life & Accident, attributed much of the 
success of the home office agency to Cini | 
its esprit de corps which is_ reflected oo mm 
in its high persistency ratio and the app- } 
a-week record of its members. 
_ Mr. Martin, active in civic affairs and Y 
in local life insurance organizations, has & 
twice qualified for the Million Dollar | a 
Reading from left (seated) Dorothy Ledford, Mary Jelf, cashier, and Mrs. Round Table, an outstanding accom- | a 
Martha T. Barber. (Middle row) from left, John Meyer, III, Frank Bowman, A.  Plishment in itself, but he did it along | He 
DeForest Spencer, and Edwin O. Martin, agency manager. (Back row) from left, With his many other duties. ’ | ne 
Paul M. Ray, general agent; John R. Humphries and Jeffie C. Johnson. Seventh member of this agency is “a 
Paul M. Ray, general agent, who has a 
ad : Re . : been with the Provident for nearly 21 ar 
The home otfice life agency of Provi- Messrs. Martin and Ray years. At the age of 79 years ‘he is = 
dent Life & Accident of Chattanooga, Recognition was paid to this agency still active in life insurance and has ‘le 
Tenn., manager of which is Edwin O. and its leader, Sege 0. a in a - been in the business nearly 50 years. vt 
43 ; P : recent issue of the “Provident Review,” His persistency record shows qualit i 5 | 
Martin, achieved a new production rec- — : tia ’ Ss f rency Snows quality DANIEL H. GEORGE b 
ee ee . the company’s monthly publication. Man- business, being a perfe Jo ; : 
ord in 1949 by paying for $2,460,000 of _— ba mes 8 i 100%. ye 
life insurance. For years one of the Daniel H. George, associated with the pe 
leading life agencies of the company, Salem district agency of Boston Mutual 
this agency has the further distinction Life, was the company’s top salesman 
of having five full time agents who, up for 1949 in his first full year in the 2 
to last December 27, had a total of business. Mr. George paid for over a er 
1738 weeks of consecutive production. quarter million of Ordinary insurance in on 
Their names and app-a-week records are addition to a large Industrial volume. Z 
as follows: es 2 The Salem district agency is managed by pe 
A. DeForest Spencer, who leads with John J. Quinn. ou 
520 weeks of steady production, has con- Deep are the Roots bie 
sistently been one of the leading pro- p es 
: fe ‘ IS APPOINTED F 
ducers of the Provident Life & Acci- Strong i 18 the Tree camara ; . 
dent. He entered the life insurance busi- Heads Regional Group Office of the — “| 
ness on January 1, 1939, Active in the “We celebrate this year our Fiftieth Northwestern National Life at le 
Chattanooga Association of Under- Anniversary ...In the fifty years since its Portland, Ore. - Be. 
writers, he was its president in 1948, inception, the Crown Life has had a very To handle its expanding Group busi- a 
John R. Humphries, who at the year- vigorous growth—a growth not just of ness in the Pacific northwest area, Wi 
end had 458 consecutive weeks to his size but of strength and capacity for Northwestern National, Minneapolis, ss J © 
credit, has been with the Provident since service. The acorn has transformed itself »stablishi xional G fice at | 
Pasinli 30 ek A iat sid ; into a strong, deep-rooted oak. Today, we cstaneeung & Fegous! ano . : & 
ctober 30, 1940. A past presi ent 0 look forward with firm confidence to our Portland, Ore., effective February De it 
both local and state associations of life second half century of progress.’ Hugh Morris, for the past year af sis 
eee a : eae e assistant in the company’s Group sales ) 
underwriters, Mr. Humphries is a trus —From President’s Address at Crown Life Annual wall serine operations te ‘Tous, ta He 
=e - > Nation: sociati eT: Meeting, January 27, 1950. € Cc AllO eXAS, 3 e 
eee m the National Association of Life been named home office Group represen wl 
ie nderwriters and chairman of its agents Policies in Force—$665,890,269.00 tative in charge of the Portland office. Sin 
compensation committee. He has quali- Assets—$120,891,493.97 Ft graduate < the en of ary tn 
fied three times for the Million Dollar a administration of the University of Mim- i 
R | Table Surplus Funds 8,883,853.60 nesota, Mr. Morris has had _ intensive | 
sont gpniecingiatts New Policies in 1949—$114,900,577.00 and varied training in all phases ol ae 
Jeffie C. Johnson, whose record is Paid or Credited to Policyholders and home office Group operations before be- ; “ 
290 consecutive weeks, is a former news- Beneficiaries in 1949—$21,247,723.49 ing assigned to field work. In the ood a 
paper man who joined the Provident on ton regional office, he was responsibt ‘ oa 
ee CTE for payment of all Group casualty claims P 
pistes Aa ; £ in the states’ of Texas, Oklahoma an¢ s On 
John H. Meyer, III, who reached 274 Arkansas. eff 


consecutive weeks at the year-end, BIN tae uly Charles Macey of the home office - 
Group staff is being transferred to re- “vl 


ras H i ki ZA 7 4 Mie “7 ly, oe 
aff 4 ‘4 4% ae : : 4 Me Os 
/ FM, [ea ro / if 
started his Provident career in 1941 and : oe : . 5 ; : een 
‘ = ex Fifty Years of Constanl Growl place Mr. Morris in Houston. bs 
4 an 


for some time has served as home office 





agency cashier. However, he recently 


asked to be relieved of his duties as ? NAMED MANAGER AT MEMPHIS rs 
cashier so as to devote his entire time The appointment of Elwood McCabe, a 
rer iS an ins who for the past six years has been 





to production. Mr. Meyer is an instruc- I's Im 
tor for CLU courses and nresently is a staff manager of The  Prudential’s 
director of the Chattanooga Underwrit- a BMGURANCE COMPANT = Hoosick Falls, N. ¥., detached aptpens Co 
ers Association. as manager of the’ company’s Memphis 

Bes Sa > ae ss _ tal 
P, el tag gsr asaya The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in ae office, a been | po su; 
mica ss Boeck smen™ for 196 weeks we — California — Hawaii — Idahe — Indiana - spunk iy Peas, N.Y. He wis pro- be 
at the close of 1949, A graduate of Louisiana — Michigan — Minnesota — Missouri — New Jersey moted to a staff managership in the ae 
Provident s home ofhce training school, New Mexico — North Dakota — Ohio — Puerto Rico — Texas Bennington, VE; office in 1933. Ten years it. 
he, like Mr. Spencer, has enrolled for Virgin Islands — Washington later he assumed his Hoosick Falls J 


the LUTC course. position. 
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Group Policyholders of Equitable 


Denounce Retroactive Taxation 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
Equitable Society has received a large 
number of letters from chief executives 
of companies with Equitable Group in- 
surance coverage and some others hav- 
ing Group policies in the Society 
expressing agreement with him in the 
position the Equitable has taken in op- 
position to retroactive Federal income 
taxes. Mr. Parkinson had written them 
a letter after the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House had approved 
4 proposal to impose a new tax on 
life insurance company income for the 
years 1947, 1948 and 1949 which he said 
is clearly a retroactive tax for the years 
1947 and 1948. In his letter to Group 
policyholders President Parkinson said 
that he was much interested in what 
these Group policyholders thought of 
the situation “and whether you agree 
with me that the principle of retroactive 
income taxation, once established for 
life insurance companies, endangers your 
own position as a taxpayer.” 

Some extracts from letters received 
by Major Parkinson follow: 

“William Eckendorf, president, Webb 
& Knapp, Inc., New York.: “Principle 
of retroactive tax is contrary to all my 
understanding of sound taxing principle 
and is unconscionable by standards 
known to fair minded men. I feel that 
retroactive taxation which might start 
at one point will undoubtedly drift in 
other directions and if not stopped will 
soon become ‘the law of the land.’ Un- 
der such a system no balance sheet of 
any company can be relied upon and no 
business man can ever be certain from 
year to year of what may be his real 
position.” 

Views of Editor Roy Roberts 


Roy A. Roberts, famous editor of 
The Kansas City Star, said that he 
is emphatic in thinking that as a gen- 
eral principle retroactive tax measures 
on insurance or anything else are bad. 
“However,” he continued, “I think the 
big thing is not even this measure. I 
am quite sure that certain elements in 
our government want to get their hands 
on and control and regulate in the great- 
est detail insurance investments. That 
to me is the major problem.” 

C. N. Hilton, president Hilton Hotels: 
“T definitely do not believe in retroactive 
legislation of any kind. In fact, I did 
not think that you could pass retro- 
active taxes, and I doubt if Congress 
will do so. Let’s hope that Congress 
will be satisfied with current taxes, with- 
out taxing on a retroactive basis.” 

James M. Hutton, Jr, W. E. Hutton 
& Co., Cincinnati: “I agree with you that 
it is an unfair breach of a well-estab- 
lished tradition in Congress against 
retroactive taxes and I consider this to 
be a potential threat against all business 
which should be combatted by everyone 
in the country who has @ stake in indus- 
try.” 

Electric Industry’s Position 


M. S. Luttinger, president, Central 
Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, 
Ill, said that the position of the electric 
utility industry is that any person or 
corporation, having acted in good faith 
on the basis of tax laws in force and 
effect at the time should not at some 
subsequent time be placed in jeopardy 
because of retroactive tax legislation. 
We believe that the financial stability 
and credit of every corporation would be 
constantly in jeopardy if the principle of 
retroactive tax legislation is accepted,” 
he wrote, 

Robert W. Dowling, president, City 
nvesting Co., New York: “It is a source 
of pride to us, in the City Investing 
Co., that you as the leader of the Equi- 
table have so vigorously opposed the 
Suggested new tax on life insurance 
companies. The principle of retroactive 
taxation is so unreasonable and damag- 
ing to the entire business economy that 
it merits the strongest and most con- 


certed opposition. As one of your pol- 
icyholders we shall be glad to join with 
you and assist in every wav possible in 
your fight for fair play.” 

Too Many Government Encroachments 

C. Kenneth Fuller, president, Pater- 
son Savings and Trust Co., Paterson, 
N. J.: “I feel that we are already suf- 
fering from the fact that we have previ- 
ously accepted too many encroachments 
upon basic principles without protest 
merely because the invasion seemed 
minor and scarcely worth the possible 
risk of criticism and scorn which such 
action might arouse in certain circles. 
I am, therefore, pleased to see that you 
are inclined to take strenous opposition 
to any such encroachment. 

J. W. Corey, president, Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleveland: “No 
management can be successful with 
charges that are to be imposed upon us 
after the tax and after we have com- 
pleted the projects and have made our 
plans. Such disruptions should not be 
allowed and should be protested against.” 


Inconsistent With American Tradition 

Leonard B. Job, president of Ithica 
College: “No doubt most intelligent peo- 
ple will be amazed if not 
by the proposal now before Congress 
to levy retroactive taxes on insurance 
company income. I am not in a position 
to speak authoritatively on whether or 
not insurance companies should be taxed 
at all, but I am very sure that to levy 
retroactive taxes on any one is incon- 
sistent with American traditions, con- 
trary to public interest, and destructive 
to productive enterprise of all sorts.” 


Some Others Who Wrote 

Among others writing to Mr. Parkin- 
son and endorsing position of the Equi- 
table were President Gwilym A. Price, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Philip 
Sporn, president, American Gas and 
Electric Service Corp.; Joseph R. Hew- 
itt, president, Essex Rubber Co.; Dwight 
P. Joyce, president, The Glidden Co. 


C. W. Sabin Agency Moves 


The John Street office of Connecticut 
General Life under the management of 
C. W. Sabin, moved on February 14, 
to new quarters at 55 John Street. A 
housewarming will be held in April in 
observance of 45 years since the agency 
was established. 





frightened : 


Mutual’s New Business 
In 1949 $268,429,000 


ASSETS ARE NOW § §$2,074,712,400 





Executive Vice President Louis W. 
Dawson Comments on Government 
Activities That Affect Policyholders 





Operations in 1949 resulted in a net 
gain of $30,677,200 for policyholders of 
Mutual Life of New York, according to 
the company’s 107th annual report re- 
leased by Louis W. Dawson, executive 
vice president, and mailed to 1,000,000 
policyholders. 

The net gain was $1,613,900 greater 
than in 1948. “The gain was after all 
benefit payments, operating expenses, 
taxes and other charges, including $8,- 
C00,700 of voluntary additions to policy 
reserves, but before dividends to policy- 
holders. 

Trustees set aside $16,786,600 for divi- 
dends to policyholders in 1950 and $13,- 
890,600 was ‘added to surplus for the pro- 
tection of all policyholders against future 
contingencies. The dividends for 1950 
are $559,975 greater than those last year. 
Total surplus funds at the year-end were 
$173,970,400 or 9.41% of the company’s 
liabilities under the policy reserves and 
funds held on deposit. 

Increased Interest Yield 

Despite a downward trend in _inter- 
est rates in the last half of 1949, the 
Mutual Life increased its net yield on 
assets to 2.82% compared with 2.74% 
in 1948 and 2.71% in 1947, the report 


showed. The improvement, the com- 
pany said, was attributable to “great 


diligence in obtaining new investments 
at better-than-average yield that still 
provide necessary safety of principal.” 
Important factors, the report stated, 
were the expansion of mortgage lending, 
and larger purchases of industrial and 
utility bonds and preferred stocks. 

The report showed a net investment 
income in 1949 of $56,520,600. This was 
2,362,100 more than the amount needed 
to meet interest requirements under the 
company’s contracts. In 1948, the excess 
was only $228,900. 

The report noted, however, that the 
net yield on investments last year was 
a full 1% less than in 1934. “If the 
company could have netted that addi- 
tional 1% on investments last year, its 
earnings for its policyholders would have 
been $20,000,000 greater in 1949,” the re- 
port stated, adding: “The low level of 
investment yields continues to be a seri- 
ous problem, because it restricts the 





whu reuchor 


te Windward 


There's a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward.”’ That's 
particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 


General Agency Opportunities 


Brokerage Business Accepted 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


& PHILADELPHIA 6, Opposite Independence Hall 








Leading Personal Producer 





CLARENCE SPENCER 


Clarence Spencer, general agent in 
Trenton, N. J., for Manhattan Life, led 
all the company’s personal producers in 
paid-for business during 1949. In addi- 
tion, the agency which Mr. Spencer 
heads won a_ divisional President’s 
Trophy for sales leadership during the 
summer months. 

Mr. Spencer has been in the life 
insurance business for 35 years. He 
started as an agent for the Metropoli- 
tan Life in Essex County, N. J. when 
he was 20 years old. Later he served as 
a general agent of Connecticut General 
in Syracuse. 

He became a general agent of Man- 
hattan Life in 1936. A _ specialist in 
employe pension plans, Mr. Spencer 
wrote his first such case in 1940 and 
since then has written a number of 
others for well-known New Jersey 
concerns. 





company’s investment earnings and 
therefore increases the cost of insur- 
ance for all policyholders.” 

Industrial and utility holdings were 
increased by $123,546,200, including an 
increase of $14,342,100 in preferred 
stocks. Total holdings in public utilities 
and industrials amounted at the end of 
1949 to 47.3% of the company’s assets. 

Holdings of U.S. Government bonds 
and notes were reduced by $93,424,200, 
but still totaled $492,677,300 at the end 
of last year and represented more than 
23% of total assets. 

Total purchases of new securities dur- 
ing the entire year amounted to $188,- 
213,900- exclusive of certain short-term 


issues. 
The Mutual Life also continued its 
mortgage lending program througliout 


the country, in response to the demand 
for new housing and other types: of 
building construction, the report stated. 
The company made 10,852 separate mort- 
gage loans in 1949 for a total of $82,- 
460,400. At the close of the year, mort- 
gage holdings totaled $370,958,000 and 
comprised 44,288 individual loans. 

The Mutual Life also purchased last 
year six properties for investment at a 
cost of $4,840,600. At the end of the 
year, total real estate held for invest- 
ment comprised 36 properties valued at 
$37,209,800. 


Insurance Operations 


Assets of the company increased by 
$77,570,200 in 1949 and at the year-end 
totaled $2,074,712,400. 

Benefit payments to policyholders and 
their families last year amounted to 
$115,764,400, or $293,500 more than in 
1948. More than 53% of these benefits 
went to living policyholders. New in- 
surance issued by the company totaled 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Industrial Life of Quebec 


How It Started and Its Progress; Soon to Occupy New Home 
Office Building; Expansion Plans 


By CiarENcE AxMAN 


When American insurance men arrive 
at the Seigniory Club in the Laurentian 
Mountains, Quebec, to attend the con- 
ventions of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, they begin to hear 
for the first time of a Canadian insur- 
ance company which is one of the fast- 
est growing life companies. It is the 
Industrial Life of Quebec which was 
organized in 1905 by the late Bernard 
Leonard, a self-made young man who 
was in the paint business and also was 
an alderman of the City of Quebec. 

During the 45 years of the Industrial 
Life’s operations it has devoted most of 
its activities to the Province of Quebec. 
Its agents there are all French speaking. 
Working so largely in this one Province 
—recently it has been doing some busi- 
ness in Ontario—the Industrial Life by 
the end of December, 1949, had arrived at 
a total of insurance in force of $168,- 
335,308. That business was divided as 
follows: Industrial, $67,309,988; Ordinary, 
$101,025,320. Its assets at the end of 
1949 were $16,694,531. Since foundation 
it has paid to beneficiaries and policy- 
holders the sum of $6,918,335. 

New Head Office 

The company expects to make further 
expansion in Ontario this year, quite 
likely in the northern part of that 
Province. It is also contemplating en- 
tering one or more New England states, 
but that wili not be for another year or 
two. 

At the present time the Industrial Life 
is completing a new head office build- 
ing, impressive in appearance, fitting into 
the environ and having Quebec motives 
in its design. It is located in the beautiful 
residential suburb of Sillery, three blocks 
from the city limits of Quebec. The 
property has a frontage of 600 feet. 

The building begins about 200 feet 
from the street, leaving in front a large 
space which will be beautifully land- 
scaped with shrubbery, flowers and small 
trees. The structure is 296 feet long, two 
stories tal! and is constructed on the 
horizontal principle, such as is used in 
the new home of the Colonial Life in 
East Orange, N. J. The Industrial Life 
estimates that the cost of the building 
will be $1,000,000. Arthur O. Angilly, a 
famous New York architect of insurance 
buildings, was engaged as the consultant 
architect of Industrial Life and furnished 
the fundamental designs for the new 
building. Bouchard & Rinfret are the 
Quebec architects carrying the building 
through to completion. 

President of the Industrial Life is 
Esmond Leonard. Its chief executive 
officers had their preliminary training in 
life insurance as actuaries. They are 
A. F. Muth, vice president and man- 
aging director; S. E. Brock, assistant 
managing director; Stanley W. Boyle, 
actuary and head of selection of risks 
department. Chief instructor of agencies 
is Cecile Pelletier. 

How Company Started 

The manner in which this company 
was founded has a lot of human interest 
aspects. Bernard Leonard, who had 
started as a laborer and opened his own 
paint business, was an industrious young 
man who went out and got orders, super- 
vised his employes and single-handedly 
collected his bills. -For academic educa- 
tion he had, as a substitute, a tremen- 
dous initiative, ambition and vision. Un- 
usually intelligent, he had a flair for 
helping people and was an_ intuitive 
booster of the city. These traits were 
recognized when he was made an alder- 
man of the City of Quebec. 

Next door to Leonard’s place was the 
office of Metropolitan Life and Leonard 
was fascinated by seeing so many people 
going in and out of that office which 
was managed by E. J. Payette. Talking 
to Payette one day Leonard said he 





was curious to know why so many 
people came to his office and was told 
they did so to pay premiums. The 
dialogue which followed was this: 

“Do they pay much?” 

“All depends on the amount of in- 
surance. The Metropolitan insures people 
from age 10 up to age 60 and issues 


dustrial Life was founded on December 
15, 1904. Leonard was confident that if 
Payette would come with him the com- 
pany would be off to a good start. 
Payette hesitated. All Leonard could 
offer him was a few dollars a week more 
than he was getting and Payette was 50. 
Furthermore, his wife objected to his 
joining the new venture, but he finally 
decided to make the plunge. 
Industrial Life Gets Going 
Payette fixed up the forms; some 
agents were put on, and the company 
got under way as the Industrial Life. 
It was successful from the start, but 
at the end of seven years, the business 
could not keep up its rapid pace. Com- 
peting companies were modernizing con- 
tracts and the Industrial lacked the ex- 


Executives of Industrial Life 





Left to right—Cecile Pelletier, A. F. Muth, Esmond Leonard, S. E. Brock, 
Stanley W. Boyle. 


contracts as low as five cents a week.” 

“What does Metropolitan do with all 
this money ?” 

“Every day,” said Payette, “I send 
it to New York and, when some one 
dies, the company promptly returns a 
check.” 

“Well, do you receive as much money 
as you send them?” 

“Oh no. We must build up reserves 
for our Endowment contracts as well 
as for meeting death payments.” 

“Are these reserves considerable?” 

“Oh, yes, they are.” 

Decides Quebec City Should Have a Life 
Insurance Company 

The thought flashed through Leonard’s 
mind that here was an opportunity for 
Quebec to develop an industry of its 
own. Talking to his neighbor he said: 
“T’d like to start a company and you 
will have to help me, Payette. We can 
keep some of this money at home and 
also give more work to our Quebec 
people. What do you think of the idea?” 

Payette replied that such a company 
would be feasible. “It would be a real 
asset to the City of Quebec, but, 
Leonard,” he said, “It would take about 
$100,000, to do this. And, also, you would 
have to find talent to run it. It’s not like 
the paint business or the average in- 
dustry. Life insurance is a very scientific 
business, with many ramifications. Fur- 
thermore, in addition to a competent 
staff you would have to find agents who 
will call on people and get the business. 
More than that—when the business is 
on the books it must be looked after 
and protected, and all of these things 
require organization.” 

Leonard said he thought he would talk 
the situation over with his fellow alder- 
men at the City Hall and enlist their 
cooperation and also some of their 
capital. He did not find it easy to ex- 
plain as his knowledge of life insurance 
was limited. He could not guarantee the 
security of the capital needed, nor the 
success of the enterprise. However, he 
found in C. E. Taschereau (notary), 
an alderman who was receptive to the 
idea, who said he would go along with 
Leonard in the new venture. Others fol- 
lowed his example, and thus, the In- 





perience to give its agents the proper 
tools to meet competition. Leonard was 
progressive as the Industrial was first 
company in Canada to insure children 
from birth which helped its agents eon- 
siderably. Benefits at the time on such 
policies were not high; otherwise it 
would have been a catastrophe for the 
company since the infant mortality 
rate in those days was very high. The 
benefits, by the way, on the Whole Life 
policies were $3 per five cents of pre- 
mium and those on an Endowment were 
$2.50 per five cents of premium, if death 
occurred before age 1. 

Another handicap was that the head 
office did not have any one with suf- 
ficient underwriting background nor who 
could make sound investments. It looked 
to Leonard as if he should have some 
more expert help and that probably some 
one who had more progressive ideas 
should replace Payette. 

When Bernard Leonard died in 1922 
his son, J. K. Leonard, became president. 
The latter had a large number of good 
friends in the insurance world, and he 
went to one of them, the late and great 
Edward Reid, head of the London Life, 
and asked for advice. Mr. Reid suggested 
that Leonard hire an actuary who 
could intelligently analyze the situation. 
Payette continued to stand by the status 
quo. So Leonard returned to Mr. Reid 
and asked if he could suggest an actuary. 
New actuaries were scarce in Canada 
at the time and Leonard was told it 
took nine years of study of 40 hours a 
week to become an actuary. Reid gen- 
erously introduced him to A. F. Muth 
of his company, an industrious young 
fellow of 26 who had obtained his 
actuarial degrees a year prior. Muth 
agreed to join the Industrial Life. From 
the day of his arrival Muth sized up 
the situation, analyzed what should be 
done to accomplish the company’s ob- 
jectives and soon made the following 
innovations, 

He remade the rate book; provided 
new plans; started an educational cam- 
paign at the head office and in the field; 
modernized working methods at the head 
office; improved managers’, assistant 
managers’ and agents’ contracts, and, in 


































































brief, built up a new company. And that 
was why J. K. Leonard, shortly before 
his death in May, 1944, appointed Muth 
managing director. 

Esmond Leonard Becomes President 

Esmond Leonard, president of the Ip- 
dustrial Life since May, 1944 succeeded 
his brother J. K. Leonard. A native of 
Quebec, Esmond Leonard studied at the 
Quebec Commercial Academy, making 
his debut in the business world as 
cashier in a Quebec bank. After remain- 
ing in the banking field for some years 
he joined the Industrial Life on the 
board of which he had been since 1928 
and his first title with the company was 
assistant secretary-treasurer. For some 
years, he played hockey with the St. 
Georges and the Quebec teams. He js 
a member of the Garrison Club in 
Quebec, Victoria Curling Club and Royal 
Quebec Golf Club. He has traveled ex. 
tensively, including a tour of the globe 
and on returning from that trip he de- 
livered a number of lectures on his 
observations of foreign countries. 

Managing director, A. F. Muth, B.A, 
and F.S.A., who is also a director of 
Industrial Life, was born in Saskat- 
chewan and at the age of 19 graduated 
in 1927 from the University of Saskat- 
chewan with the magna cum laude 
honors. He then went with the acturial 
division of the London Life. In 1934 
he became a Fellow of the two acturial 
societies which have been combined 
under the name of Society of Actuaries. 
Careers of S. E. Brock and S. W. Boyle 

S. E. Brock, B.A., F.S.A., is assistant 
managing director of the company and 
is also a director. Mr. Brock joined the 
head office staff in 1940. Before this, he 
was in actuarial work with the Equitable FF 
Life of Waterloo, Ontario. In March, 
1942 Mr. Brock was named actuary of 
the company and his election to the 
board was in January, 1943. 

Mr. Brock is the officer who has 
charge of the details of the new build- 
ing the company is erecting. He is well 
known in the United States as he has 
traveled extensively in this country visit- 
ing companies in order to study home — 
office buildings looking for ideas, not — 
only as to construction but also as to 
operation. He has seen all of the chief 
buildings and especially has been in- 
terested in the newer. ones as the In- 
dustrial wants to incorporate in its new 
building the best ideas it can find in 
equipment, time saving devices and 
matters having to do with increasing the 
efficiency of administration. 

Stanléy W. Boyle, actuary and in 
charge of selection of risks department, 
was born in London, Ont., and is a 
graduate of University of Toronto, class 
of ’31. Until 1942, he was engaged in 
actuarial work with the National Life 
of Toronto; then for three years he 
was with Clark Ruse Aircraft, Ltd, 
in capacity of assistant treasurer. He 
is a Fellow of. the Society of Actuaries. 

Cecile Pelletier ; 

Probably no life insurance woman in 
Canada is better known than Cecile 
Pelletier, the Industrial Life’s chief in- 
structor of agents. For 30 years she 
has been with the Industrial Life and 
when she started working there, the 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Mutual Life 


(Continued from Page 19) 
$268,429,000 or 5.6% less than in 1% 


The average size policy was $5,053, the 
highest for any on record. Insurance 
in force increased by $80,796,000, bring- 
ing the total at year-end to $4,315,564, 
700, the highest since 1932. Mortality 
experience in 1949 was the most favor- 
able experience on record for tit 
company. e 

In commenting on the inflationary 
trends in the nation’s economy, Mutua 
Life cautioned its policyholders that the) 
ought to be “deeply concerned about the 
future effects of the inability, of the 
Federal Government to live within its 
income, even in a period of great pros 
perity. Such a policy, if long continued, 
will lead finally to destruction of the 
value of the dollar, or such heavy tax® 
as to court economic ruin,” the repo" 
stated. 
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Highlights from 1949 Annual Report to Policyholders 


New insurance written in 1949 . . . Individual Life, $90,740,042 . . . Group Life, 
$46,710,016 . . . Group Casualty, $58,073,700. 


$19,463,783 paid or credited to policyholders and beneficiaries in 1949. 28,613 new 
members added in 1949. Total number members December 31, 1949—212,116. Average 
coverage—$5,197. Average death claim paid in 1949—$6,732. Group life insurance in 
force increased 55. 5%. Gain in Group Casualty insurance in force 87.4%. Mortality 
lowest in any year since 1927. Average net yield from invested assets in 1949—3. 21%. 
$17,306,728 added to policyholder reserves to meet future obligations. Total policyholder 
_ reserves of $268,964,159 are in excess of amounts required by laws of any state. State 
Mutual licensed to do business in all 48 states. Total taxes paid excluding real estate, 
$883,688. In addition a reserve of $332,000 was set aside to cover impending Federal Tax 
liability. $4,202,355 returned to policyholders during 1949 in form of dividends. 
Surplus or Reserve for Contingencies increased $1,429,948 to a total of $12,917,121. 















GAINS AT A GLANCE 


Life Insurance in Force , 









Casualty Insurance in Force 


"eh 1948 $68,503,400 
Individual 1948 $924,516,167 1949 128,403,400 














1949 978,024,682 iad Asks 
Group 1948 —- $79,902,999 1948 = $331,715,814 
1949 124,236,657 1949 354,043,708 
7 otal Premium Income ‘ 
Total 1948  $1,004,419,166 1948 $33,859,483 
1949 _1, 102,261,339 1949 35,703,185 





* Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1949 * 







ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and on deposit in Banks. . . . $ 3,922,441 Reserves to meet future contract obligations . . $268,964,159 
United States Government Bonds. . . ... . 68,750,968 ete a and — iene nied 
yy a a aS en i eae « payable in installments. . . mer 54,584,1 
coe ee tm on Premiums paid in advance. . . a ola. a 6,430,228 





Policy claims in process of settlement sad 












Mortgages on Real Estate . - os s+ + 4 + 144,661,595 estimate of claims not yet reported. . . . . 1,604,272 
Real Estate including Home Office . aia ies 4,397,510 Policyholders’ dividends declared but not yet 
Loans on Policies . . . mika, ate; 14,129,096 payable. . . . «la is 4,329,642 
Interest and Rents Accrued ses i, kee: im 1,970,959 Deposits by mortgagors to pay future taxes... 409,488 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums . <antnes. See eon ss | 
” — pak — All other liabilities. . . . 718,774 
Miscellaneous... 2... 1 1 we 158,848 Reserve for future changes i in market value of 
investments . ee er 2,655,000 
__———~—é<Surrrpluss (RReservee for Contingencies) ae ee are 12,917,121 





$354,043, 708 Total . $354,043,708 





STATE-MUTWAL LIFE 











¢ OVER A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE « 
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RETIREMENT AND PENSIONS 

One of the most discussed aspects of 
pensions revolves around the retirement 
situation as to which there are a number 
of diversified attitudes being taken. This 
subject was a principal theme of 
address delivered before the New York 
Personnel Management Association by 
Robert Tilove, research director, Martin 
E. Segal & Co., New York insurance 
who has close relationships 
There are 


an 


consultant 
with employers and unions. 
several kinds of retirement ages: the age 
of compulsory retirement, if any; the 
normal retirement age; the disability re- 
tirement age, and the pre-normal retire- 
ment age. The question of age is put 
most forcibly when it involves compul- 
sory retirement. 

“Tt is, of course, quite common for a 
pension plan not to involve compulsory 
retirement Where it is 
applied, it may be the same as the nor- 


at any point. 


mal retirement date—as in the Goodrich- 
Rubber Workers On the 
other hand, it may be some years later 
than the normal retirement date, as in 
the Ford Agreement, which makes the 
full pension available at Age 65, but does 
not compel retirement until Age 68.” 
The 


defined as 


agreement. 


normal retirement may be 
the the full 
pension becomes available. If retirement 
that the 
inducement 


age 


age at which 


is optional at point, pension 


operates as an to leaving 


employment. To some extent, a process 


of selection will then take place, the 
more able-bodied in general remaining 
at work, 


“Obviously,” said Mr. Tilove, “this will 
The 


adequacy of the pension and the current 


not he the only factor, however. 


and prospective level of earnings will 


strongly determine the ages at which 


optional retirement is effectual.” 
PENNSYLVANIA JUSTICE 
The decision last week by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court invalidating the 
recent amendments to the Philadelphia 
income tax is a most conimendable ex- 
ample of the administration of justice. 
The case was an original proceeding 
last the 
state’s high court to test the validity of 
the amendatory ordinance adopted in 
the December 
Philadelphia tax was 


commenced only month in 


Prior to 
the 
limited to earned income of individuals, 


December. 
amendments, 


but the challenged amendments  at- 
tempted to broaden the tax to include 
also unearned income and corporate in- 
come, specifically including that of in- 
surance companies. The court heard oral 
argument on February 7, and rendered 
its February 14, which held 
void that part of the ordinance which 
attempted to bring in corporate and 
unearned income. Thus, final decision by 
the state’s highest court was rendered 
less than three months after enactment 
and a month before the due-date of the 
tax. Compared to the months and years 
of uncertainty would have oc- 
determinations in 


decision 


which 
final 
other jurisdictions, this speed is indeed 


curred before 
a favorable contrast of which Pennsyl- 
vania citizens may well be proud. 

The decision, too, was sound. It turned 
thumbs down on the city’s hurried and 
ill-considered attempt to transform the 
existing wage tax into a blanket income 
tax. As applied to some subjects and 
taxpayers, the new tax clearly violated 
the state enabling act, even though as 
to a few other taxpayers (perhaps in- 
cluding insurance companies) there was 
more the 
speech in the oral argument before the 


question. To use figure of 


court of Robert Dechert, general coun- 


sel, Penn Mutual Life, this blanket tax 


was so full of holes that the area of 
the holes far exceeded the rest of the 
fabric, and to expect the court to sort 


out and uphold those few good patches 
would have been unthinkable. The court 
the 


on earned income, which 


tax except 


had 


wisely struck down all 
that 
been questioned. 

Many will recall that this court, with 


similar dispatch, knocked down a piece 


not 


of community property legislation that 
had admittedly been enacted for Fed- 
eral tax avoidance purposes. Reporting 
speedy justice is a_ pleasant 
time 


on such 


chore, especiaily during a when 


there are so many governmental activi- 


ties about which it is difficult to find 


something good to say. 





D. E. Hudson, insurance man of Gaf- 
fnev, S. C., is the new president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

x * x 


Joseph H. Morrow, assistant manager 
of the Syracuse, N. Y., office of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, has been 
named by the Syracuse Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as its “Young Man of 
1949,” 








MILES F. YORK 


Miles F. York, whose election as a 
trustee of the Atlantic Mutual of New 
York and a director of the Centennial 
has been announced, is vice president of 
both comapnies in charge of the Pacific 
division, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. For many years he served the 
Fireman’s Fund in San Francisco and 
in 1942 came to New York as assistant 
marine manager of the Fireman’s Fund 
eastern division, He joined the Atlantic 
organization in 1945, 

* * x 

C. Paul Barry, vice president of Co- 
lumbian National Life of Boston in 
charge of Group insurance, was elected 
president of the Weimaraner Club of 
America at its annual meeting February 
11 in Chicago. This is a national club 
for Weimaraner dog owners and lovers, 
and Mr. Barry for some years has been 
among the best known among them. He 
owns 17 dogs of this breed which origi- 
nated in Weimar, Germany. Two of his 
mature dogs were the first to win top 
honors in field trial competition among 
pointers and setters in this country. 
As the new president of Weimaraner 
Club Mr. Barry succeeds Howard 
Knight, head of Livermore & Knight, 
who brought the Weimaraner dogs to 
the United States. 

* 


kx 
Sidney Wertimer, manager of the 
Buffalo agency for The Prudential, 


marked the 40th anniversary of his con- 
nection with the company this week. 
Mr. Wertimer joined Prudential in 1910 
as a special agent in Buffalo. In 1915 he 
and his father, Henry Wertimer, then 
manager of the Buffalo agency, formed 
a partnership called the “Henry 
Wertimer and Son Agency.” Upon the 
death of his father 17 years later, Mr. 
Wertimer assumed sole managership. 
Currently chairman of the New York 
Insurance Department’s Advisory Board 
on Life Examinations, Mr. Wertimer is 
past president of the Buffalo Life Un- 
derwriters, Buffalo Life Managers Asso- 
ciation, and the New York State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

George T. Ganey of New York Life 
has been appointed vice chairman of 
the newly formed membership commit- 
tee of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

x * &* 


Lawrence A. Ursini, manager of the 
Torrington, Conn., district office of John 
Hancock Mutual Life has been ap- 
pointed vice chairman of the Torrington 
Red Cross drive. He will also head up 
the commercial and professional, division 
of the fund campaign. 


. 


JAMES K. MELDRUM 


James K. Meldrum, second vice presi- 
dent of Loyalty Group, celebrated on 
February 10 his sixtieth anniversary as 
an employe of the organization. He be- 
gan his career with Firemen’s in 189%) 
as an office boy, and is now the com- 
pany’s oldest employe in point of sery- 
ice. At the time of his employment the 
company’s personnel consisted of four- 
teen persons. The group now employs 
more than 3,500. 

A dinner in honor of the occasion was 
given for Mr. Meldrum by the employes 
of his division, who presented him wit! 
a gift as a token of their regard an 
esteem. 

* * x 

W. T. Grant, chairman of the board 
of Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Grant are vacationing at 
the San Marcos Hotel, Chandler, Ar- 
zona. On the way to Arizona, Mr 
Grant participated in a sales meeting a 
Wichita and also held a dinner in honor 
of F. B. Martin, leading salesinan 
Amarillo, Texas. 

x * F 

Lawrence W. Klein of John Hancock 
Mutual Life has been elected presiden! 
of the Oklahoma City, Okla., chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. He 's 
a member of the Harvey G. Kemp ge 
eral agency in Oklahoma City. 

x 


Orville W. Yates, assistant manage’ 
of the Auburn, N. Y., district office 0! 
John Hancock Mutual Life, bas beer 
elected president of the Kiwanis lt! 
at Seneca Falls. 

% 3 2 

Earle W. Brailey, CLU, associate ge 
eral agent in Cleveland for New Ey 
land Mutual Life, has been appointe! 





to the executive committee of jhe Cuy 
hoga Unit, American Cancer Socitt): 
Mr. Brailey, who has been «<sociate! 
with New England Mutual for 23 yee" 
is a past president of the Nation 
Chapter of Chartered Life Und: rwriters 
. oe 

Stanley M. Richman, vice | esi! 
General American Life, will a uN 
chairman of the special gifts -«ction ' 
the $5,000,000 campaign for the ardit 


Glennon Memorial 
dren at St. Louis. 
man will be Gale F. Johnston, 


Hospital 1 
Another v¢ ¢ 
-esident, 


Mercantile - Commerce Bank | di Tr 
Co. and a former vice pre lent 
Metropolitan Life. 
x * x 

C. William Clipfel, general sural’ 
agent, Hartford, Conn., has be«n * 
insurance field 30 years. He ‘epreset® 
a number of leading compan >. ~ 
ciated wtih him is Anthony M Sanfore 
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T. R. Dew Elected President of Drug 
and Chemical Club 

Thomas R. Dew, vice president of 
the U. S. Guarantee, who has just been 
elected president of the Drug and 
Chemical Club, has been an insurance 
man ever since he shed his second 
lieutenant’s bars at the close of World 
War I to join the Aetna Casualty’s 
Richmond branch in January, 1920. 


From there on, it was a steady upward 
climb. He had been in charge of the 
Richmond office for the next succeeding 
six years when Chubb & Son called 


him to New York in 1925. Mr. Dew 
becaine assistant to the president of the 
U. S. Guarantee, a member of the 
Chubb Group, in 1928 and in 1934 was 
named manager of the company’s agen- 
cy department. In 1944, he was elected 
vice president. 

A native Virginian, “Tommy” Dew 
was educated at McGuire’s University 
School, Richmond, and at the famed 
Virginia Military Academy. He is a 
member of Kappa Alpha fraternity, the 
Commonwealth Club of Richmond, and 
the University, St. Nicholas and Drug 
and Chemical clubs of New York. 


* * 2 


Made New York Manager 

As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, Edward J. Gorman, 
formerly associate manager of the New 
York office of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., has been appointed manager, suc- 
ceeding Ashby C. Taylor who has been 
elected second vice president of the 


company at the home office in Balti- 
more, 


5 





American Bonding Board 
Donald L. Buckler, first vice president, 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, was 
elected a director of the company at the 
stock iolders’ annual meeting held Feb- 
ruary 16 in Baltimore. 
At « subsequent meeting of the com- 


pany's directors, Ashby C. Taylor and 
Chauncey R. Beckwith were elected vice 
pres ents, Herbert N. Schisler was 
eec’ca comptroller and Elmer B. Mc- 
Cahn, Jr, John H. Jackson and Frank- 
lin \v. Sutton were made assistant sec- 
retaces, With the exception of Mr. 
2% r, all of the company’s new of- 
Ce 


had previously been elected to the 
Satie position in its parent organization, 
the ‘idelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 
In * latter company, Mr. Taylor was 
Nanied second vice president on Febru- 
ary 1s, having previously served for 
| years as manager in New York. 
\'r. Buckler, who is vice president 
manager of the F. & D.’s agency 
‘tment in addition to being first 














vice president of the American Bonding 
Co., has been connected with both com- 
panies since 1928. Starting as special 
agent, he advanced to the managership 
of the Boston office and in January, 
1937, was appointed assistant manager 
of the companies’ agency’ department. 
He was made associate manager of the 
department in 1946 and in November, 
1948, was elected first vice president of 
the American Bonding. Three months 
later he was elected a vice president of 
the F. & D. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Russell Rhodes on Staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter 

Russell Rhodes, for many years a well- 
known insurance newspaper man, who 
also is a special writer on theatrical 
subjects, has joined the staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter during the absence 
of Edwin N. Eager, associate editor, 
who is sailing next month for a six 
months’ trip to Europe. 

Mr. Rhodes was formerly fire insur- 
ance editor of The Weekly Under- 
writer and after that served as editor 
for several years of The American 
Agency Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. He has 
written dramatic reviews for Journal 
of Commerce, many interviews with 
stars of the stage for Sunday’s Herald 
Tribune and he conducts a column in 
The Insurance Advocate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eager expect to visit 
a number of European countries. 


a a 

Business Practices of Well-Managed 
Companies 

A book based on an analysis of a 

variety of notably well run companies, 

as compared with their less successful 


competitors has been published by 
Harper & Brothers. It is “The Scien- 
tific Appraisal of Management,” by 


Jackson Martindell, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Management. Each 
important phase of the management 
function is carefully scrutinized: the 
composition of the board of directors, 
the corporate organization, financial 
structure, dividend plicy, production 
record, research effort, sales manage- 
ment. 

The whole character of the business 
as reflected by the various stages of its 
development, in addition to its financial 
status for any immediate period, is 
taken into account. From this survey 
there emerges a set of positive indices 
by which the business organization can 
be accurately appraised. 

Today’s citizen, says Mr. Martindell, 
lives his life within the framework of 
corporate activity. He is employed by 
it in days of its prosperity; becomes 
workless when its functioning is im- 
paired. The corporation is the imme- 
diate source of food to the city dweller; 
the immediate market for the farmer. 
The raw produce of the nation enters 
its possession as inventory; leaves it 
as finished goods by which people live 
and work—and which they can buy in 






















THOMAS R. DEW 


no other market. Not even the sub- 
sistence farmer can live his life outside 


its influence. His fertilizers and insec- 
ticides are corporation products; the 
clothes he wears, the tools and farm 
implements he uses are produced in 


plants owned by corporations and are 
distributed through their sales organ- 
izations. Our network of corporations 
forms the skeleton of our society. 
Defining the general problem Mr. 
Martindell says “intimate knowledge of 
a company’s officers is the first indis- 
pensable step towards management ap- 
praisal. In the world of busmess, sur- 
face appearances are often deceptive. 
An apparent stroke of business genius 
may be the simple product of the pres- 
sure of circumstances. A fundamentally 
grave error in business judgment may 
be the product of just as rational and 
logically consistent a product of rea- 
soning as a more accurate judgment 
would have entailed. A management 
judged solely by the results achieved 
may be sorely misjudged. The general 
problem of management appraisal re- 
solves itself first into appraisal of the 
personalities involved and then of de- 
ciding in each separate case the stand- 
ards of measurment to be applied.” 
Other chapters discuss ‘Measuring 
the Value of the Board,” “The Inside 
Board Versus the Outside Board,” 
“Analyzing the Corporate Structure,” 
“Financial Administration,” “Unity of 
Command,” “Dividend Policy and Man- 
agerial Capacity,” “Production,” “Sales 
i\ianagement,” “Research,” “The Prin- 
ciples of Excellent Management.” 
“Teamwork,” says Mr. Martindell, “is 
of the essence in the modern corpora- 
tion. Whether such a team spirit arises 
from the domination of single individual 
or from the esteem and affection which 
a chief executive earns from his col- 
leagues is crucial. The dominant in- 
dividualist, with perhaps a trait of bru- 
tality in his makeup, no doubt has his 
place in the world of business but that 
place is a highly special one. It usually 
is concidental with the company’s form- 
ative period. Once this stage is passed 
and size and complexity of product 
have been attained, it is by spontaneous 
teamwork alone that the company can 
continue to grow. If this voluntary 
team spirit does not arise or if, having 
arisen, it dies, management then in- 
variably falls apart. The individualist 
is therefore a dangerous man to have 
in control or any mature enterprise. 
Companies so led may appear to be 
well managed but have actually de- 
ferred their management problem.” 
Mr. Martindell started his business 
career on the editorial staff of “The 
Magazine of Wall Street,” and subse- 
quently became chief statistician for 





EDWARD J. GORMAN 


Stone and Webster and Blodget. He 
was one of the founders of Fiduciary 
Counsel, Inc., and served as president 
of that investment counsel organization 
from 1931 to 1948. He is now president 
of American Institute of Management, 
a non-profit foundation engaged in the 
study of management methods and 
problems. He is the author of numer- 
ous business and financial articles that 
have appeared in newspapers and na- 
tional magazines. 
a oe 


Insurance Companies Participate in 


Big Loan 


A large number of insurance com- 
panies are participating in a loan’ of 
$220,000,000 which they have agreed to 
make to the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority for the building of the pro- 
jected trans-state toll expressway. Also, 
participating in the loan are a number 
of institutional investors. Announce- 
ment of the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions and of the terms of lending was 
made by Paul L. Troast, chairman of 
the Authority. Announcement was 
made in the Broad Street offices of the 
Chase National Bank where the trans- 
action was consummated. Following is 
a summary of the terms: 

The bonds are to run thirty-five years 
and will bear interest at 34%. For the 
forward lending commitment of the in- 
vestigating institutions — that is, for 
their pledged readiness to advance the 
money to the Authority on a “borrow- 
as-you-build” plan—the Authority will 
pay a fee of % of 1% annually on the 
undrawn balance of the commitment. 
The bonds are first subject to call ten 
years after their issuance at an initial 
premium of 3%. The call premium will 
decline one point for every five-year 
period thereafter to 1975. The bonds 
are subject to redemption at any time 
without payment of premium from a 
sinking fund, depending upon the ac- 
cumulation of excess revenues from the 
project’s earnings. 

The Prudential has agreed to lend to 
the Authority $75,100,000—or 34%—of 
the total commitment. New York Life 
pledged to lend $30,000,000 and the 
various public trust funds of New Jer- 
sey are commited to lend $25,000,000. 
Commitments of $15,000,000 each were 
made by Northwestern Mutual and 
John Hancock. Mutual Benefit agreed 
to advance $10,000,000; Mutual Life, 
$6,750,000 and commitments of $5,000,- 
O0O each were made by Massachusetts 
Mutual and New England Mutual. 

Among property insurance companies 
figuring in the loan are Glens Falls, 
Continental Casualty and Phoenix In- 
surance Co. 






















North America Cos. Set 
New Records in 1949 


GROUP ASSET §S $386,994,000 
Increase of $53,440,000 During Year; 
Policyholders’ Surplus $163,044,000; 
Premiums $163,983,000 





John A. Diemand, president of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
Companies, reporting on operating re- 
sults of the companies for 1949, told the 
board of directors that last year had 
set new high records in underwriting 


Bachrach 


JOHN A. DIEMAND 


profit and investment income, and in 
surplus and assets of the companies. 

Mr. Diemand reported that underwrit- 
ing income aggregated $17,511,000 and 
investment profit $12,193,000, with a net 
gain from operations of $21,703,000 after 
provision for Federal taxes. 

Premium income of the group totaled 
$163,983,000 and earned premiums came 
to $151,556,000 as against $142,279,000 for 
the preceding year. Underwriting ex- 
penses and claims incurred for the year 
were $134,044,000. 

Underwriting and investment profit, 
together with appreciation in market 
values of securities owned by the com- 
panies, contributed to an asset total of 
$386,994,000 at the end of 1949. This rep- 
resents an increase of $53,440,000 over 
the consolidated assets of 1948. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America increased its capital at the end 
of the year to $18,000,000 by the declara- 
tion of a 20% stock dividend. Also the 
stated surplus was increased to $102,000,- 
000 from $85,000,000 in 1948. The reserve 
for general contingencies stood at $43,- 
044,000, as contrasted with $28,835,000 at 
December 31, 1948. 

Increases in capital, surplus and vol- 
untary reserves produced a _ policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $163,044,000 at the end 
of 1949. The increase in policyholders’ 
surplus amounted to $34,208,000. 


E. Merrick Tylor Dies 

EK. Merrick Tylor, chairman of the 
board of C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd., lead- 
ing London Lloyd’s brokers, and of Ex- 
cess Insurance Co., Ltd., died in London 
on February 19. He was also deputy 
chairman of the Trade Indemnity Co. 
and a director of the Tobacco Insurance 
Co. and Quaker City Fire & Marine of 
Philadelphia. 








Agents Withhold Action 
On Commission Problem 


FORM JOINT STUDY COMMITTEE 





Report Due September 1; Stott Lauds 
Industry Cooperation and Unanimity 
of Purpose 





Following unanimous agreement be- 
tween leaders of company and producing 
property insurance interests, meeting 
Monday in the conference room of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, concerning sta- 
bilization of commissions, John C. Stott, 
chairman of the committee representing 


the producers, announced that the 
agents will withhold legislative action at 
present. 

Six company representatives (three 


from fire and allied lines and three from 
casualty and allied carriers) and_ six 
representatives of the producers (three 
brokers and three agents) will form a 


committee to study the problem. This 
action was embodied in a_ resolution 
which specified that the committee 


should report its findings and recom- 
mendations on or before September 1. 

Commenting on “the unanimity of pur- 
pose expressed by all segments of the 
industry,” Mr. Stott expressed the feel- 
‘ng that the proposed committee “can 
develop a solution to the probelm in the 
best interest of the insuring public.” He 
added that “the producers are most ap- 
preciative of the splendid cooperation 
from the company representatives in 
bringing about a possible solution to 
a most serious prevalent problem.” 

Other spokesmen for the agents’ inter- 
ests indicated their belief that if this 
procedure were successful in New York, 
it might well be the pattern for action 
in other states. 





SNOW MADE VICE PRESIDENT 





Phoenix-Connecticut Executive Advanced 
From Secretary; Other Promotions 
Are Announced 


Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
and Connecticut Fire this week advanced 
Secretary Chester A. Snow to vice presi- 


dent, Assistant Secretary Albert C. 
Knox to secretary and State Agent 
Richard Cosmus in Texas to assistant 


secretary at the home office in Hartford. 


George L. Hampton, Jr., assistant 
manager in the Chicago office, was 
named assistant secretary and will be 


transferred to the home office; William 
H. Potter, Jr, manager of the Cook 
County department in Chicago, has been 
elected secretary and Cook County man- 
ager for the Phoenix-Connecticut Group, 
and Herbert S. Anderson, state agent 
in Oklahoma, has been appointed to the 
position of assistant manager of the 
Cook County department. 

Stockholders of Phoenix and Connec- 
ticut also elected Robert E. Barrett, Jr., 
president and treasurer of the Holyoke 
Water Power Co., Holyoke, Mass., and 
Jack D. Taylor, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group, 
to be members of the board of directors. 





Deegan and Gifford New Secretaries 


Of the National of Hartford Group 





J. F. DEEGAN 


J. F. Deegan and J. K. Gifford were 
elected secretaries of the National Fire 
of Hartford by the directors following 
the annual meeting of stockholders held 
February 20 in Hartford. Similar action 
will be taken by directors of the other 
three fire companies in the National of 
Hartford Group, the Mechanics and 
Traders, Transcontinental, and Franklin 
National of New York. Mr. Deegan will 
a'so be elected secretary of the United 
National Indemnity, casualty affiliate of 
the group. 

Mr. Deegan was, for many years, chief 
assistant in the legal department of the 
National of Hartford Group and was 
named head of that department in June, 
1947, having previously been given the 
title of home office counsel. In Febru- 
ary, 1948, he was elected assistant secre- 
tary and now, in his position as secre- 
tary, he will continue as home office 
counsel of the group. He is a native of 


J. K. GIFFORD 


Hartford, a graduate of Georgetown 
University Law School, and is a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Bar, and the 
County, State, and American Bar As- 
sociations. 

Mr. Gifford is a native of New York 
State, graduated from Rutgers Univer- 
sity, and has been with the National 
of Hartford Group for many years, both 
in the home office and in the field. He 
served as special agent in New York 
suburban territory and was state agent 
in the Pittsburgh office for several years. 
In June, 1946, he was transferred to the 
head office in Hartford with the title of 
general agent, where he assisted in the 
supervision of the inland marine and 
automobile departments. He was made 
assistant secretary in February, 1947, 
and now, as secretary of the companies, 
will supervise their affairs in New York 
State under the general supervision of 
Vice President W. W. Corry. 





INSTALLMENT PLAN HEARING 





Most Companies and Agents in Opposi- 
tion at Two-Day Hearing Conducted 
by Massachusetts Department 

Strong opposition to installment pay- 
ment plans for term insurance policies 
was expressed during a two-day hearing 
in Boston last week before Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington. 


The installment plans of the North 
America Companies and the Liberty 
Mutual Fire are up for renewal and 


representatives of these companies were 
the only ones favoring continuance of 
the plans. Agents and companies, other 
than those mentioned, united to oppose 
installment payments. 

Speakers in opposition included the 
following: 

Harold D. Barnes, Pittsfield, past 
president, Massachusetts Association of 
Insurance Agents; Frederick W. Dore- 
mus, secretary, Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association; Walter H. Bennett, coun- 
sel, National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Charles P. Butler, executive 
vice president, National Association of 


Insurance Agents; Reginald R. Wilde, 
vice président, Corroon & Reynolds 
Group; Hugh Garland, secretary, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group; Donald C. 
Bowersock, president, Boston Insurance 
Co.; Edward D. Sirois, secretary, Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of New 
England, and John W. Downs, counsel, 
New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Association. 

Secretary James M. Cahill, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, made 
a statement describing casualty term 
plans, but took no stand on the 1s 
sue. Executive Manager Benjamin M. 
Hermes, New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association, answered some tech- 
nical questions. 

John C. Phillips, assistant counsel, 
appeared for the North America and 
argued briefly in support of its plans, 
but generally confined his remarks to 
answering questions from the Commis- 
sioner. John, P. Kelly of the Liberty 
Mutual legal staff, appeared for that 
company and defended the legality o 
installment plans in general and_ the 
Liberty’s in particular. 





















PEDIGREE COUNTS — THE BEAGLE — ranks second 
U. S. popularity, good hunter, especially for rabbits, faith- 
ful, wonderful disposition, nice to have around grown-ups 
and children alike. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in 1836 as an Agency 
Company. It has remained so All-Ways. 
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America Fore Capital 
Increases Authorized 


} sTOCK DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Continental 25% Dividend Raises Capi- 
tal. to $25,000,000; Fidelity-Phenix 
33 1/3% Increase to $20,000,000 


Directors of the Continental Insurance 
Company have declared a 25% stock 


® dividend, according to Chairman Bernard 
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M. Culver. This action followed ap- 
proval by stockholders of an increase 
in the capital of the company from 
$20,000,000, consisting of 2,000,000 shares 
of the par value of $10 each, to $25,- 


3 000,000, consisting of 2,500,000 shares of 


the par value of $10 each. 

The stock dividend will be paid on or 
about March 20, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Febru- 


Fidelity - Phenix 


At the same time directors of the 
Fidelity - Phenix Fire declared a 3314% 
stock dividend. This action followed the 
approval by stockholders of an increase 
in the capital of the company from $15,- 
000,000, consisting of 1,500,000 shares of 
the par value of $10 each, to $20,000,000, 
consisting of 2,000,000 shares of the par 
value of $10 each. The stock dividend 
also will be paid on or about March 20, 
to stockholders of record February 28. 





RHODE ISLAND SOLVENT 





Commissioners Sign Report on Company 
Examination; December 31, 1949, 
Surplus Given as $2,002,995 


After a meeting with the various state 
Insurance Departments which partici- 
pated in a convention examination of 
the Rhode Island Insurance Co. the 
examination report as of December 31, 
1948, was signed Tuesday by eight of 
the nine participating examiners repre- 
senting the six zones into which the 
United States is divided by rules of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

The examination report, which was 
discussed in Philadelphia at a meeting 
of the Commissioners and their repre- 
sentatives, shows the company to have 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,931,799. 

Details of the report were reviewed 
by the Commissioners present and At- 
torney General William E. Powers of 
Rhode Island. Following this discussion 
the meeting voted favorably on a reso- 
lution offered by Commissioner David 
A. Forbes of Michigan, president of the 
NAIC, that the examiners participating 
in this examination continue to stay in 
Philadelphia and complete the report. 
After careful review the report was 
signed by the examiners of Florida, 
Georgia, Michigan, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Washington and 
Wyoming, representing all of the par- 
licipating states except Indiana. 

“While completion of the convention 
examination report for the year 1948 is 
most gratifying to the Insurance De- 
partment of Rhode Island we are even 
more pleased to announce that the an- 
nual statement of the company for the 
year ending December 31, 1949, has now 
been filed and shows an increase in the 
policyholders surplus to $2,002,995,” says 
George A. Bisson, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, 

William E, Powers, attorney general 
of Rhode Island, says “determination 
of the solvency of the Rhode Island 
and a meeting of minds on the details 
or the convention examination report 
Which was signed today is a source of 
great satisfaction to the people of Rhode 
slaud and of course to the state offi- 
Cials involved,” 





PHOENIX NAMES GOODWIN 

H. Gordon Goodwin has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Phoenix 
of Hartford for eastern New York. He 
- be associated with and assist State 
ore Arthur H. Kimble. He was in the 
Navy during World War II. 








SHOW FIRE PREVENTION FILM 





National Board and Factory Association 
Release 16 MM Picture, “Stop 
Fires—Save Jobs” 

An important contribution to audio- 
visual aids available to safety engineers 
and others responsible for employe train- 
ing as it concerns fire prevention, is the 
brand-new and highly informative mo- 
tion picture, “Stop Fires—Save Jobs,” 
released by Audio Productions, Inc., and 
endorsed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Factory Insurance 
Association. It was previewed for the 
insurance press at the Drug and Chemi- 

cal Club Tuesday. 

This film will bring home to employes 
their personal responsibility for fire 
safety, implanting the thought that each 
has a job at stake when carelessness in 
the plant is allowed to go unheeded. 

Audiences will learn from this film 
that fires in industry cost this* country 
and its wage earners hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year. The insured 
loss alone exceeds $200,000,000 annually. 
To this must be added the loss of lives, 
health, medical expenses, resources, raw 
materials, profits and, not the least of 
these, the loss of jobs with its resultant 
economic difficulties for wage earners 
and their families. 

To assist in the job of reducing all 
such losses, the picture explains the 
three principles of fire safety: Fire pro- 
tection engineering, management coop- 
eration and employe cooperation. 

Employe cooperation is the main 
theme. In non-technical terms, for old 
employes as well as new ones, the pic- 
ture clearly explains and cautions against 
such industrial fire hazards as: vapors, 
dust, static electricity, bad wiring, mis- 
use and abuses of electrical equipment, 
lack of precautions—for example, when 
welding and dangerous working habits. 

The script was written and the film 
produced under the guidance and with 
the cooperation of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the Factory 
Insurance Association. The actual pho- 
tography was made with the coopera- 
tion of many well known industrial con- 
cerns who put their facilities, safety 
supervisors and fire engineers at the 
producer’s disposal. 

The film is a sound motion picture— 
available in both 35 MM and 16 MM, 
and runs approximately 19 minutes. 
16MM prints can be secured at a price 
of $47 each, f.o.b., New York, by letter, 
wire or phone to Audio Productions, 
Inc., Film Center Building, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bahr, Gisburne, Eadie 
Are Advanced by Home 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
the following changes in its staff: 

Rudolph A. Bahr has been made as- 
sistant general adjuster of the loss de- 
partment, at the company’s home office 
in New York. He joined the company 
in February, 1938 as an adjuster in the 
Newark, N. J., office. In March, 1941 
he was transferred to the home office 
in the loss department, automobile divi- 
sion, and in November, 1946, was made 
supervising adjuster in the fire division 
of the southern department, at the com- 
pany’s home office. 

Robert M. Gisburne has been made 
state agent for the Home at eastern 
Missouri, with headquarters. at St. 
Louis. He will serve under the direct 
supervision of Manager Joseph F. Lisy. 

James Mills Eadie, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent-engineer at the 
Chicago office. He joined the farm de- 
partment of the Chicago office of the 
Home in July, 1940. He will serve under 
the supervision of Resident Secretary 
L. J. Fischer at Chicago. 


Canadian Losses Off 10% 


For the first time since the start of 
the second world war, Canada’s fire 
losses declined in 1949. According to 
the estimate of the Monetary Times, the 
decline exceeded 10%. 

For the full twelve-month period, fire 
loss are estimated at $58,681,605. 














Conroy Resigns as 
Security Bureau Head 

SUCCESSOR TO BE APPOINTED 

Former FBI Leader Had Made Berean 


a Potent Force in Cutting Down 
New York Waterfront Thefts 








Edward E. Conroy executive vice 
president for three years of the Security 
Bureau, Inc., of New York, has resigned 
because of ill health. Insurance and 
shipping interests, which support the bu- 
reau, are sorry to lose his services as 
he organized the bureau, designed to 
reduce theft and pilferage losses on the 
port’s waterfront, staffed it with former 
members of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and has done an excellent 
job in cutting down losses. It is ex- 
pected that a successor will be named 
soon and the bureau will continue as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Conroy, a veteran of 24 years’ 
service with the FBI, was in charge of 
its New York office during World War 
II, at which time he directed the agents 
who took into custody large numbers 
of foreign espionage suspects. The ef- 
fectiveness of his work is reflected by 
the fact that not one single act of 
enemy sabotage took place in the port 
and the great metropolitan area during 
the entire war, it was pointed out. 


Thieves Prosecuted 


Under the active administration of the 
former G-man the Security Bureau has 
become a potent force in the maritime 
industry. It has brought about the 
prosecution of thieves where there was 
formerly a reluctance to prosecute for 
fear of reprisals. The so-called “invisible 
force,” composed of informants on the 
waterfront, has brought to light cases 
that have been prosecuted and conditions 
that have been corrected. 

An exponent of a “get tough” policy 
on the New York waterfront, Mr. Con- 
roy brought the bureau international 
recognition, particularly by marine in- 
surance companies, as one of the re- 
sults of its fight to drive the criminal 
element from the docks. He also played 
an active part in obtaining such legisla- 
tion as the recent “fingerprinting law,” 
which permits a closer check on pier- 
watching personnel. 

A native of Ogden, Utah, the retiring 
bureau official is 54 years of age and a 
veteran of World War I. 





Dyer 30 Years With 
Prudential of Great Britain 


John Dyer, secretary of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of Great Britain and the 
Hudson Insurance Co., and branch sec- 
retary of the Skandia Insurance Co., 
recently was tendered a luncheon by 
his associates in honor of his 30th anni- 
versary with these companies and the 
Royal-Liverpool Group. J. A. Munro, 
president of the Prudential, acted as 
toastmaster. 


NAUA Names Nelson as 
Asst. Secretary at Chicago 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association announces appointment 
of Robert A. Nelson as assistant branch 
secretary to serve with Branch Secre- 
tary Paul Fry and Assistant Branch 
Secretary J. M. Japenga in the associa- 
tion’s Chicago office. Mr. Nelson was 
educated in Chicago and also holds a 
Bachelor of Science degree from the 
School of Commerce of the University 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Nelson, after graduation, was for 
a number of years with the Western 
Factory Insurance Association, his duties 
dealing with underwriting, engineering 
and inspection. After leaving that asso- 
ciation in 1937 he has been with the 
Atlas Assurance first, as special agent 
in mid-western territory and, since 1942, 
as assistant manager of its western 
department. 
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Chester Snow Explains Advantages 


Of B.L.1. Gross Earnings Form 


merchants and other 
businessmen are greatly interested in 
business interruption insurance, which 
protects loss of earnings and fixed ex- 
penses, Chester A. Snow, secretary of 
the Phoenix - Connecticut Group, said in 
address before the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts 
in Boston. He urged agents and brokers 
to push this important line as there is a 
wide market for the coverage, the vol- 
ume of premium being many times what 
it was 10 years ago. ; 
Contrary to expectations, he said, pre- 
miums have continued to expand since 
the close of World War Il. A large 
percentage of those who carried business 
interruption insurance the war years 
have continued protecting their prospec- 
tive earnings as an established policy, 
Mr. Snow stated. Furthermore a tre- 
mendous amount of new insurance has 
been written. a ; 
After describing the contribution torm, 
which Mr. Snow says is generally recom- 
mended for the majority of manutactur- 
ing risks, he proceeded to speak on the 
eross earnings form, held more advan- 
tageous to the average mercantile estab- 
Extracts from his address 


Manufacturers, 


a recent 


lishment. 
follow: 
Gross Earnings Form 

The distingushiing features of the 
gross earnings form are, briefly : 

It is a one-item form which auto- 
matically includes such ordinary payroll 
as the insured finds necessary to con- 
tinue during the period of restoration. 

The measure of recovery is the reduc- 
tion in gross earnings directly resulting 
from the interruption of business (by 
the perils insured against), less charges 
and expenses which do not necessarily 
continue, during the period of restora- 
tion, in no event exceeding the actual 
loss sustained. 

The basis for coinsurance is the annual 
eross earnings of the business with noth- 
ing deducted. Incidentally, this is what 
vives the form its commonly used name. 

Fifty, 60, 70, or 80% coinsurance is per- 
mitted, and is applied against the full 
annual gross earnings. 

Applied to Mercantiles 

The advantages of the gross earnings 
form as applied to mercantiles are ap- 
parent at a glance. By approaching the 
coverage from the angle of gross earn- 
ings prevented less charges and expenses 
which do not necessarily continue and by 
using the full annual gross earnings as 
the yardstick against which to apply 
coinsurance, a comparatively simple form 


and a concise work sheet in the lan- 
guage of the merchant have been pro- 
duced. There should be no doubt as 


to the amount of insurance required 
when the standard work sheet is used. 
experience has shown that the gross 
earnings contract is readily saleable 
to merchants, partly because of its sim- 
plicity of coverage but mainly because 
of the ease with which the amount of 
insurance required can be determined. 
The majority of gross earnings busi- 


ness interruption policies are written 
with 50% coinsurance, which is  suffi- 
cient for most mercantiles in normal 
times. However, on account of the difh- 


culty being encountered in restoration 
of property, a good many of our gross 
earnings contracts formerly written with 
50% coinsurance are now being written 
with 60% or higher coinsurance. 

The form avoids the necessity of seg- 


regating ordinary payroll from total pay-~ 


roll when setting up the insurance. 

In most of the shorter shutdowns the 
major portion, if not all, of the ordinary 
payroll expense is included in the loss 
payment. However, in the long periods 
of interruption following serious physi- 
cal damage, there is very little ordinary 
payroll expenes continuing. 

Flexibility of Contract 

The flexibility of the gross earnings 

contract has great appeal. As we en- 


counter the long periods of restoration, 
the discontinuing expenses, the most im- 
portant of which is ordinary payroll, 
are much greater than in the short pe- 
riods of interruption, and consequently, 
the net earnings loss i$ taken care of for 
a long period of time. Obviously, in the 
very short periods of interruption the 
discontinuing expense may be negligible 
and the Insured’s recoverable amount 
might be practically the full gross earn- 
ings where the interruption is only a 
day or two. 

In the case of the larger department 
stores with their heavy ordinary pay- 
roll, ‘t has been found that recovery 
over a period of 12 months following 
complete destruction of the store would 
be about 45% of the annual gross earn- 
ings. In dealing with the smaller mer- 
cantile establishments where the ordi- 
nary payroll is: not proportionately so 
heavy, the amount of insurance required 
with 50% coninsurance could be ex- 
hausted in nine or ten months, so it 
would be safer to use a Gross Earnings 
Form with higher coinsurance on that 
class of mercantiles. 

Much more latitude is allowed the ad- 
juster under this form than under any 
other type of business interruption form. 
Nevertheless, we have encountered no 
difficulties in adjustments and the form 
has proved to be exactly what was 
wanted by mercantiles. 


75% Mercantile Risks 


It is safe to state that better than 75% 
of the mercantile risks carrying business 
interruption insurance today are insured 
under the gross earnings form. Because 
of its simplicity the gross earnings form 
has enabled agents to sell business inter- 
ruption protection to many small and 
medium-sized merchandisers who _ re- 
fused to buy the coverage under the 
forms previously available. 

We have had 11 years’ experience 
with this contract and its introduction 
has done much to popularize the cover- 
age with mercantile establishments—a 
class which had been seriously neglected. 
The volume of business interruption in- 
surance on the mercantile class of busi- 
ness is steadily climbing. 

Outside of New England and most 
eastern states the gross earnings form 
is available for other non-manufacturing 
classes, such as hotels, theatres and 
bowling alleys, but it is not designed for 
such risks and is not well suited to them. 
The attempt to read into the definition 
ot “gross earnings” a deduction of “cost 
of services” as being equivalent to “cost 
of merchandise sold” has resulted in a 
multiplicity of special work sheets, vary- 
ing opinions as to what constitutes “cost 
of services,” controversy in loss adjust- 
ments and such an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion generally that we cannot recom- 
mend the use of the gross earnings 
form on the so-called service class of 
risks. 

It should be recognized that the work 
sheet is not a part of the contract and 
it we are to make the gross earnings 
form suitable for the service class of 
risks, it seems to us that it will be 
necessary to devise a special definition 
of “gross earnings” for that class of 
business. 

We are in full agreement with the 
action taken by the New England Fire 
Insurance Rating Association in with- 
drawing the gross earnings form from 
use on non-manufacturing risks other 
than mercantiles. 

The Gross Earnings Form No. 3 as 
worded is ideal for mercantiles—the 
most important of the non-manufactur- 
ing classes—and, in our opinion, should 
not be changed when used for the pur- 
pose of insuring stores, wholesale or 
retail. 


Gross Earnings Form for Manufacturers 


This form (No. 4) follows the same 
general principles as the gross earnings 
form for mercantiles. There are, how- 





Johnstone Studio 


CHESTER A. SNOW 
should be 


ever, three features which 
discussed. 

The majority of manufacturers in nor- 
mal times have not carried ordinary 
payroll coverage, whereas under the 
gross earnings form it would automati- 
cally be included both in the coverage 
and in the basis for co-insurance. The 
pe-centage of ordinary payroll to annual 
earnings varies greatly between 
manufacturing classes. The range is all 
the way from 12.8% to 76.8%. The gen- 
erally accepted average of ordinary pay- 
roll to gross earnings has been 40% and 
is the figure which was used in working 
out the rate schedule. It is well to know 
whet this ratio is in the particular risk 
~ mw ae cons dering when making com- 
parison between the Contribution Form 
No. 2 and the Gross Earnings Form 


@ross 


iwc: S 
No. 4. 

The yardstick for “gross earnings” is 
at considerable variance with the manu- 
facturer’s conception of “gross profit.” 
We find that manufacturers quite gen- 
erally arrive at what they call manufac- 
turing profit or gross profit by deduct- 
ing from the net sale value of production 
the cost of materials and supplies enter- 
ing into the goods produced and also 
the drect or manufacturing labor. They 
are not unifo:m in this respect as some 
so a step further and also deduct the 
power expense in determin'ng what they 
call gross profit. 

Gross Earnings Definition 

The gross earnings form for manu- 
facturing risks very carefully avoids any 
reference to “gross profit” and so does 
the work sheet. For insurance purposes 
we have set up a definition of “gross 
earnings” reading in part as follows: 

“For the purpose of this insurance 
‘gross earnings’ are defined as the total 
net sales value of production through 
use of the property herein described, 
less the cost of all ‘raw stock’ from 
which such production is derived, plus 
other earnings derived from the opera- 
tion of the business.” 

It is well to keep in mind the differ- 
ence between the manufacturer’s concep- 
tion of “gross profit” and our definition 
of “gross earnings” against which co- 
insurance is applied. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion of the introduction of the term 
“Total annual net sales value of pro- 
duction” appearing in the work sheet for 
the Gross Earnings Form on manufac- 
turing risks. 

The real question seems to be how 
to convert annual net sales figures to net 
sales value of production. The solution 
is not difficult; all we need to do is sub- 
tract the sales value of finished goods 
inventory at the beginning of the year 
from the annual net sales and add the 
sales value of finished goods inventory 
at the end of the year to the annual 
net sales. The final result will be the 
annual net sales value of production. 


Experience on Manufacturing Risks 
The Gross Earnings Form for manu- 








Mart Special Agent for 
Amer. Aviation & Gen’ 


The American Aviation & General oj 
Reading, Pa., has appointed George J, 
Marr as special agent for fire and jpn. 
land marine business for the New Eng. 
land department. He will be associated 
with Chris Henry, resident manager, and 
will service business in Massacl setts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Mr. Marr 
has had over 25 years’ experience as 
an underwriter and fieldman in the New 
England field. 
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facturing risks has been in use approxi- 
mately three years, and, according to 
our observations, it is far more popular 
in the Middle West than it is in the 
East. Part of the explanation is the 
smaller differential in rate between the 
gross earnings form and the contribu- 
tion form in the Middle West. To illus- 
trate; in the Middle West the rate for 
the gross earnings form with 50% co- 
insurance is 90% of the 80% coinsurance 
building rate, and the rate for Item I of 
the contribution form with 80% coinsur- 
ance is 84% of the 80% coinsurance 
building rate, making a differential of 
only six points. In Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association territory the rate for the 
gross earnings form with 50% coinsur- 
ance is 100% of the 80% coinsurance 
building rate, and the rate for Item I of 
the contribution form is 77% of the 80% 
coinsurance building rate, making a dif- 
refential of 23 points. 

We find, particularly in this section of 
the country, that the majority of manu- 
facturers object to the inclusion of ordi- 
nary payroll in the basis for coinsurance 
and do not care to make claim for ordi- 
nary payroll expense. Such manufac- 
turers are satisfied with the coverage 
afforded under Item I of the 80% con- 
tribution form. Therefore, in the East 
-here the differential in rate is so 
pronounced between the Gross Earnings 
o.m and the contribution form, it will 
generally be found that where no ordi- 
nary payroll coverage is desired a man- 
ufacturer is better off to purchase busi- 
ness interruption insurance under Item 
I of the 80% contribution form. 

Even in cases where the gross earn- 
ings form with 50% coinsurance can be 
purchased for less money, and_ that 
would be true where the percentage of 
ordinary payroll to annual gross earnings 
is very low (less than 19%), you may 
find that because of the smaller amount 
of insurance required the Insured is 
short of adequate protection for a long 
shutdown if he limits his insurance to 
that amount. Compliance with the co- 
insurance requirement under such condi- 
tions is no guarantee of adequacy in 
amount of insurance needed for complete 
protection. We recommend that when 
the Gross Earnings Form is used on 
manufacturing risks it be written for an 
amount not less than 60% of the amount 
of the annual gross earnings. 


Amount of Insurance Required 


In determining the amount of insur- 
ance required do not overlook the fact 
that Business Interruption insurance 
deals entirely with future earnings and 
that we use past operations only as 2 
guide to help us estimate the probable 
experience for the coming year. 

If the standard recommended work 
sheets for the respective types of busi- 
ness interruption forms are used an 
all values are projected into the 12 
months ahead, it will generally be found 
that the insured will have an adequate 
amount of insurance. However, if the 
period of restoration is likely to exceed 
12 months, the amount of insurance 
should be increased proportionately. 

It may be found that the discontinu- 
ing expense in the case of the particular 
risk under consideration would be very 
small following a serious loss. If the 
gross earnings form is used for such 4 
risk the amount required with 60, 70 oF 
80% coinsurance may be needed. The 
decrease in rate for the higher coinsur- 
ance clauses makes the increase in cos! 
for the greater amounts of insurance 
quite moderate. 
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Augustine Moore, a merchant, but the date 1934 after considerable research, Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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STUART RAGLAND DIES 


Richmond, Va., Agent Long Was Prom- 
inent in State and National Asso- 
ciations of Insurance Agents 

Stuart Ragland, a member of the in- 
surance firm of Tabb, Brockenbrough & 
Ragland, Inc., Richmond, Va., and long 
prominent in_ loci ul, state and national 
insurance circles, died February 13 in a 
local hospital. He was 59. 

Mr. Ragland was a past president and 
national state director of the Virginia 





Foster Studio 
STUART RAGLAND 


Association of Insurance Agents, past 
president of the Richmond Association 
of Insurance Agents, member of the 
board of the Collegiate School for Girls, 
and was general chairman of the last 
campaign to raise funds for the endow- 
ments of the University of Richmond. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Mary Harding Buckner; two daughters, 
Mrs. George Sadler, Jr., of Richmond 
and Washington, and E lizabeth Rz igland 
of Richmond; a son, Stuart Ragland, 
Jr., and four grandchil dren. 

Mr. Ragland, a son of the late John 
E. and Ida Marvin Ragland, was born 
in Richmond on October 22, 1890. He 
attended local schoels. Early in his busi- 
ness career he became a member of the 
firm of Blair & Tabb, which later was 
changed to Tabb, Brockenbrough & 
Ragland. 

Since his youth, Mr. Ragland had been 
active in Boy Scout work and was for 
many years a member of the executive 
board of the Robert E. Lee Virginia 
Council here. He was awarded the 
Silver Beaver award for his work with 
the Scouts. 
Presbyterian Church. 


He was a veteran of World War I, 


having served as an officer in coast 
artillery. 
He was a charter member and past 


president of the Kiwanis Club of Rich- 
mond; assistant general secretary of 
the Sons of the Revolution; a member 
of the Society of Colonial Wars in the 
State of Virginia; a member of the 
Interclub Council and a member of both 
the Richmond and Virginia Chambers 


of Commerce. 


He was an elder of Second 


Suffolk County Agents’ 


Dinner Meeting March 7 


The Suffolk County (N. Y.) Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Inc., will hold 
a dinner meeting on Tuesday, March 7, 
at the Stirrup Cup Castle on Montauk 
Highway in Oakdale, L. I. Speakers 
will include Oscar Beling, Royal - Liver- 
pool Group, on agency management; 
William Roberts, Travelers, on disability 
benefits law, and Harold Graham, Hart- 
ford A. & IL. on advertising. Fire and 
casualty company special agents are wel- 
come. Cornelius L. Murphy, Huntington, 
is chairman. Clarence G. Brush, Hunt- 
ington, is president of the association. 


New School for Social 


Research Brokers’ Course 

All nine members of the teaching 
staff of the new broker’s course being 
given by The New School for Social 
Research in New York City are drawn 
from the insurance industry. The course 
which opens on March 6 is under the 
chairmanship of Philip Gordis, who is 
also coordinator of the insurance 
broker’s course at Brooklyn college. 

All classes are to be conducted at 
the Clifford L. McMillen Institute, 347 
Madison Avenue. Registration is now 
open at The New School, 66 West 
Twelfth Street. 








MINNESOTA AGENTS’ PROGRAM 


For the first time at a meeting of the 
Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents, the woman buyer will come in 
for special attention at the midyear 
session at St. Paul March 16 and 17. 
Ernestine Robin, editor of the Hart- 
ford Agent, has been invited to speak 
on the power and influence of women 
in buying insurance. 

Other speakers will be R. Maynard 
Toelle, American Foreign Insurance 
Corp., and Arne Brogger, attorney for 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine. 


BROOKLYN AGENTS NOMINATE 


William F. Stanz Slated for President, 
Succeeding Stanley J. Corsa; Com- 
mission Move Is Endorsed 


The Brooklyn Insurance Agents As- 
sociation, Inc. at its meeting held Tues- 
day, February 14, endorsed the action of 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents and the New York City 
Association in supporting introduction of 
a bill to establish commissions in this 
state. The Brooklyn Association agrees 
with the other associations that with 
multiple line writing by companies here- 
tofore confining themselves to one line 
writing, this will result in severe com- 
petition for business by offers of higher 
commissions. 

At the meeting nominations for officers 
and committees were made for the en- 
suing year, to be voted at the annual 
meeting in March 

For president, William F. Stanz; vice 
president, John F. Seekamp; treasurer, 
Milton Murphy; secretary, Harold 
Kramer; 

Executive committee: Stanley J. 
Corsa, chairman; Albert Menard, 
Bernard L. Jaffe, August B. Sohl, Gabriel 
Scarano, William F. Ittner. 


Membership committee: Paul Zuc- 
caire, chairman; Reuben Goldberg, 
Robert McKinnon. 

Public relations committee: Morton 


Firestone, Louis Cohen. 
Mr. Corsa is now president of the 
Brooklyn association. 





Ferguson President of 
Hamilton Agents’ Assn. 


T. J. A. Ferguson was elected presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Insurance Agents’ 
Association at their annual meeting in 
Hamilton, Ontario. The members paid 
special tribute to Walter Wood, retiring 
president, who in his last two years of 
office has worked to build up the mem- 
bership. One example of Mr. Wood’s 
work is the Hamilton Insurance Agents’ 
Congress, which sponsors speakers from 
Canada and the United States. 

Other officers elected were F. ‘G. 
Moore, vice president; Miss E. A. Paul- 
son, treasurer, and J. A. Bliss, secre- 
tary. Elected directors were Herbert 
Rumbull, Robert Bird, George Truman 
and Ernest Beal. 


NEW HUNTINGTON AGENCY 


The West Virginia Secretary of State 
has issued, a certificate of incorporation 
to Hensley Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Huntington, which listed authorized 
capital stock at $10,000. Incorporators 
are James J. Hensley, Dorotha Mae 
Hensley and Augusta Hensley, all of 
Huntington. 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 









Colridge on Future Work 
Of the Pacific Board 


Frank C. Colridge, general manager, 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, addressed the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fire Underwriters Association at 
Los Angeles recently on “Pacific Board 
Looks Forward.” 

He said the board has a large utility 
value. Under the new status the board 
is entirely an advisory organization and 
so qualified under the California Insur- 
ance Code. 

He named four points that the board 
is active in promoting. First is educa- 
tion. The board is not in itself en- 
gaged in education work, but encourages 
other institutions to engage in the work. 
The next is the matter of conferences. 
The board has set up committees in 
each of the states to assist agencies in 
their plans. Research was another point, 
on which he said the board is trying to 
survey the business so that practices may 
be improved and made more effective. 
The final point was public relations. 





CPCU WORK EXPANDS IN TEX. 


Organized classroom study prepara- 
tory for examinations leading to the 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writer designation was stimulated in 
Texas by the 1949 convention of the 
National Society held in Dallas, accord- 
ing to C. M. Patrick, CPCU, presi- 
dent of the Dallas Insurance Agents 
Association. The Dallas Association has 
actively promoted these classes in 
Dallas and has assisted in various other 
Texas cities. The first three CPUs 
in Texas were Dallas men; Price M. 
rma Hal A. Gulledge and Wil- 
lard Crotty, who received their designa- 
tion in 1946. The latter two have 
since served as presidents of the Dallas 
Association. A total of 21 Texas men 
and women have received the degree but 
one, Arthur T. Elmore, Dallas, died 
recently. 





NEW GOLDSBORO, N. C., AGENCY 

Dixie Insurance & Realty Company, 
Inc., of Goldsboro, N. C., has been grant- 
ed a charter by the Secretary of State 
to conduct a general insurance agency. 
Authorized capital stock is $1 0,000. 
James Herring, Raymond Price and E. 
C. McCullen, all of Goldsboro, were 
listed as the incorporators. 





NEW BATON ROUGE AGENCY 

Duchein-McKnight, Inc., of Baton 
Rouge, La., has been organized with 
capital stock at $30,000 to operate an 
insurance agency business. 





MIAMI BEACH AGENCY MOVES 
The Murray M. Sheldon Insurance 
Agency, Miami Beach, Fla., has occu: 


pied new and larger quarters at 609 
Lincoln Road. 
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BYRD HITS DEFICIT SPENDING 





Balance the Budget Campaign Urged 
by Va. Senator in Talk With Mu- 


tual Insurance Agents’ Assn. 


Asserting that continued Federal defi- 
cit spending has made this a “crisis 
vear” in our history, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (D., Va.), recommended that the 
businessmen of the country adopt the 
slogan of, “Balance the Budget!”—and 
make their views known, emphatically, 
to their respective representatives in 
Congress. 

In a lengthy conference in Washing- 
ton with the national affairs committee 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, headed by J. A. Hot- 
inger, Winchester, Va., Senator Byrd 
said that concerted action was necessary 
“if we are to save this country from the 
dangers of socialism and continued Fed- 
eral deficit spending such as has already 
wrecked Great Britain.” 

The committee, newly created by 
President Corey G. Hunter, Moravia, 
N. Y., told the Virginian that the mem- 
bership of the association felt the time 
had come for them to take a more active 
and serious interest in Federal legisla- 
tion. 

Senator Byrd commended the associa- 
tion’s spirit and initiative, and heartily 
endorsed the objectives outlined, viz: 
(1) curbing of deficit Federal spending, 
and enforcement of strict economy in 
Government; (2) a strong stand against 
further massive power projects like 
TVA; (3) against involvement of the 
U.S. in a socialized medicine program, 
and (4) strong opposition to the spread 
of socialism and the enactment of “wel- 
fare state” legislation. 

“Your objectives are quite in line with 
my own thoughts in these matters,” 
Senator Byrd declared. ; 





Mandatoty Deductible 
Appeal Heard in Texas 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
Austin, Texas, on February 15 held a 
hearing on the appeal of the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners 
from the decision of the Travis County 
District Court. Representing the board 
in its plea that it had not exceeded its 
authority in issuing an order establish- 
ing the mandatory deductible $100 in hail 
and windstorm insurance were Ned Mc- 
Daniel, assistant attorney general, and 
Wm. H. Neary, representing the compa- 
mes, which as intervenors supported 
the action of the board. 

Messrs. McDaniel and Neary con- 
tended that the act of the Texas legisla- 
ture which gives the board power to 
establish rates that are “adequate, rea- 
sonable and fair” justifies the order for 
the $100. Herman Jones, representing 


z Jess D. Carter of Austin, pleaded that 


In exercising power to issue the order 
tor the mandatory deductible, the board 
entered the field of legislation and went 
beyond its authoritv as* an administra- 
tive body. 





Springfield Group 


Canadian Appointments 


G. Melville Ball has been appointed 


; Special agent in Ontario for the Spring- 





B Jersey J 
FH Will be } 






| held Group of fire insurance companies. 


He will make his headquarters in On- 
tario under Agency Superintendent C. 

Harvey. Gerald J. Cunningham has 
been appointed special agent at Winni- 


4 we with offices at 208 Paris Building, 
» where 


F Manitoba, 


| Northwestern Ontario. 
» the S] 


he will supervise production in 
eastern Saskatchewan and 
: Mr. Ball joined 
ringfield in 1949 as an underwriter 
in the inland marine department; Mr. 
unningham has been associated with 


p the group for four years. 





N. J. FIELDMEN TO MEET 
The February meeting of the New 
nsurance Fieldmen’s Association 
1eld on February 27 in Newark. 


JANUARY FIRE LOSSES RISE 


Total of $58,823,000 Is 15% Over Same 
Month in 1949; Twelve Months’ 
Losses Down 5.3% 


Fires destroyed an estimated $58,823,- 
000 in American property during Janu- 
ary, an increase of 1.5% over losses for 





the same month a year ago, it is an- 
nounced by W. E. Mallalieu, general 


manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The January total was 
12.6% below the loss estimate of $67,- 
279,000 for December, 1949. 


For the twelve months ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, losses are estimated at 
$668,433,000. This represents a decline of 


$37,597,000, or 5.3%, from the $706,030,000 
fire loss total for the 12 months ending 
January 31, 1949. 

“While this property damage is 
staggering,” Mr. Mallalieu said, “it is 
far more alarming to note the number 
of Americans who are burned to death 
in fires every day. We must reduce the 
annual sacrifice of 10,000 lives in fires, 
most of which could be prevented. 

“Many fires are caused by simple acts 
of carelessness, such as discarding ciga- 
rettes without first making sure they are 
out. Nearly a third of all our fires are 
traced to that one cause—carelessness 
with cigarettes and matches. We can 
save lives, jobs, and property by taking 
a little extra care.” 


Campbell Special for 
National Union at Phila. 

The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, announces appointment of Frank 
W. Campbell, Jr., as special agent. He 
has been assigned to assist T. J. Beagan, 
resident secretary at 416 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Campbell is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, graduate of Penn State College 
and served more than two years as a 
pilot in the U. S. Air Force. More 
recently, he completed a year’s course 
in an insurance training school. 
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Grover Cleveland 
in his inaugural address 
March 4,1893 said.... 
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This Nation was founded upon the belief that the people 


should rule the government...not the government the 


people. From Lexington to Iwo Jima, Americans have 


fought for this principle...for the right of free speech... 


for the right to choose their occupation... for all the free- 


doms that enabled our forefathers to build this country. 


Today, more than ever before should we renew our faith 


in their creed of self-reliance and individual initiative. 
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New Chief Engineer 
Of the National Board 


Moffett 


JOHN A. NEALE 


John A. Neale, now vice president and 
chief engineer of Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., at Chicago, will become chief 
engineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at New York on March 
1. He has been engaged in insurance 
engineering work for over 30 years, 
serving in New England, Tennessee and 
Illinois. He joined the Laboratories in 
1938. 


Term Rule Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 


counted prices,” the report states, “there 
may well be concern as to whether either 
of these groups is enjoying an unfair 
advantage.” 

Pointing out that there is a natural 
antipathy to unfair advantage and to one 
buyer benefitting at the expense of the 
other, the report suggests that the com- 
bined pressures of the requirements of 
state rating laws and the national phi- 
losophy as expressed in the commerce 
acts should lead to a careful scrutiny of 
rating, underwriting, accounting and op- 
erating practices. “We should be asking 
ourselves,” the report adds, “whether 
term discounts are in fact discriminatory, 
whether they result in excessive, inade- 
quate, or otherwise unreasonable rates.” 

Present Discounts Arbitrary 


“There is no record,” Mr. Morrill 
states, “that any comprehensive attempt 
has ever been made by a representative 
segment of the insurance industry or 
by state insurance departments to 
determine whether the discounts are 
supportbale. Objective examination of 
the facts leads to only one possible con- 
clusion—that the present discounts are 
arbitrary. They have been handed down 
through the years, modified from time 
to time in response to the competitive 
situation of the moment.” 

While the report shows a comparison 
of various installment payment plans, it 
does not attempt to deal directly with 
the merits of such plans, pointing out 
that the problems of installment pay- 
ments and of fire insurance terms are 
distinguishable and that each is big 


enough to be worthy of separate treat-" 


ments. 

Elements which may support term dis- 
counts include expensive savings, interest 
earned on premiums, higher quality, 
more favorable loss experience and per- 
sistency of term business, and greater 
unearned premium gained on paid losses. 
As to expense, the report emphasizes 
the importance of considering agency 
costs, and a chapter of the report pre- 
sents a detailed cost accounting study 
of the John C. Stott Agency, Norwich, 





New York, as an example of the type 
of agency cost investigation required. 

As to insurance company costs, atten- 
tion is directed to the cost accounting 
study now being made in the offices of 
the America Fore Group by Driscoll, 
Millet & Company of Philadelphia, act- 
ing aS examiners for the New York In- 
surance Department. 

The report also calls for an investiga- 
tion as to whether expense economies 
on term business do or do not vary with 
premium size, pointingrout that the sav- 
ing in policywriting expense would 
probably be relatively insignificant on 
a large premium, In this connection the 
report adds: 

Small and Large Policies 

“While a definite statement could be 
made only on the basis of sound cost 
accounting data, it may also be assumed 
that the facts on cost-by-size will cut 
both ways. They should shed light on 
the need and justification for expense 
constants on small premiums as well as 
for discounts on large risks. It may be 
that they will show considerable justifi- 
cation for discounts on small-size term 
policies and little justification as to the 
larger policies.” 

Pointing out that many authorities 
have regarded the opportunity to earn 
interest on premiums as a_ principal 
reason for the granting of term dis- 
counts, the study calls for “an objective 
investigation to find whether fire insur- 
ance companies earn interest by invest- 
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in the few cubic feet allotted. The 
nearer the sailing date came, the 
higher rose the bids made by the mer- 
chants who had accumulated cargo to 
ship. Thus, they found themselves in 
need of credit. They wrote their notes 
for the amount that corresponded to 
the value of the cargo, and the lenders 
reduced them. to the amount they 
estimated would give them a fair re- 
turn for the chance of loss they took. 
Without calling it thus, such discount 
was the premium the shipper paid 
for the insurance of his shipment. 


The facilities of the National Union and Birmingham 


Fire Insurance Companies and their reinsurance treaties 
are more than adequate to take care of any size risk. 


NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


oti SP 


ment of premiums paid in advance, 
whether they earn more interest on pre- 
miums paid three or five years in ad- 
vance than on annual premiums, and if 
so, how much. ... 

“Handling of almost one and a quarter 
billion of dollars of new money each 
year, over $700 million of which is for 
policies of three and five year terms, 
ought to produce some investment in- 
come, even considering the legal restric- 
tions on investments of fire insurance 
companies. In fact, if it were contended 
that sums of this size are managed with- 
out return, doubts might well be raised 
as to: the competence of those re- 
sponsible for such a result. While the 
amount of return would naturally vary 
with the time, the principle will still re- 
main,” 

Stott Agency Study 

Through the courtesy of John C. Stott, 
immediate past president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, an in- 
tensive cost study was made in the office 
of his agency during 1949 by cost ac- 
countants in the employ of the New 
York Insurance Department. The report 
acknowledges that an analysis of costs 
in a single agency cannot be entirely 
representative and states that the find- 
ings are “presented only for such face 
value as they may have, and in the hope 
that they will stimulate interest in sim- 
ilar investigations in a number of agen- 
cies of representative sizes.” 

The primary purpose of the Stott 
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Agency analysis was to determine the 
effect on income and expense hich 
would result from conversion of ‘erm 
fire insurance business to an annual 
basis. The cost accountants detertined 
that the present annual fire pre:ium 
writings of this office approxim. ting 
slightly more than $21,000, were handled 
at a loss to the agency of $896 in [948 

Conversion of term business to annual 
business would increase that loss to 
$2,989 the first year. Beginning wit!: the 
fifth year, until all term business would 
have been converted to the annual jasjs 
the annual loss would level off at $1,786, 
based on commissions of $4,999 and ex- 
penses of $6,785. Determining costs be- 
fore profits the study allows a salary 
item of $10,000 for Mr. Stott. : 


An important part of the Stott Agency 
study was an investigation of costs and 
net income by premium size group. Ex- 
tensive tabulations are presented as to 
this aspect of the Stott Agency opera- 
tions. No net profits are shown for any 
line of insurance on policies with pre- 
miums of less than $50. On workmen's 
compensation and new fire insurance 
policies, no net profit is indicated on 
policies with premiums of less than $100), 

“In the aggregate of all lines,” the 
report states, “it will be seen that the 
1,775 policies of less than $50 premium 
(on which premiums were $40,765 and 
commissions were $9,776) produced a net 
loss to the agency of $3,963. The 370 
policies in the $50 to $100 premium group 
produced a net profit of $333. Ob- 
viously, the agency would have operated 
at loss except for a net profit of $7,220 
realized from only 39 policies (about 
1.65% of the total), which produced pre- 
miums of $65,631 and commissions oj 
$14,118. ... 

“On per policy basis, it cost the 
agency, on the average, a net loss of 
$3.97 for each premium under $5 handled, 
$3.64 for premiums from $5 to $12.5) 
and $1.61 for premiums from $12.50 to 
$50. The policies over $500. premium, by 
way of contrast, produced an average 
gain of $185.12 each.” 

Other portions of the term study deal 
with the historical development of term 
discounts, the effect of term policies on 
surplus and on rates and rate regulation. 

As an aid in consideration of means 
by which policywriting expense may be 
reduced, a section of the study presents 
a detailed analysis of the procedures, 
relative merits and collateral considera- 
tions in connection with all of the princ- 
pal methods by which _ policies are 
written and renewed in this country and 
in England. Time study comparisons are 
shown for renewal certificates versus 
renewal policies, and the continuous 
policy method, with renewal by premium 
receipt, which is used generally in Eng- 
land and to some extent in this country, 
is also described at length. 


Alternative To Be Faced 


In his summary to the report Mr. 
Morrill states: 

“A decision must be made as to 
whether the applicable state and Federal 
laws require that discounts be nicely 
adjusted to the precise figure or figures 
that can be supported by demonstrabk 
factors. If this is the verdict, then the 
consequences of such an action will have 
to be absorbed by policyholders, cot 
panies and producers. Or it may be de- 
termined that the practical effects 0! 
a radical change in rules of sucli long 
standing can be weighed in the balance 
with the strict requirements of the la 
In either event, comprehension 0! the 
areas affected should contribute (owar’ 
achieving a workable solution. 

“The question will also be pr sented 
as to whether the business wil seth 
at all costs to preserve as mucli «5 po% 
sible of the ‘status quo.’ In other worl’ 
shall we move only as far as <ircutr 
stances compel us, adapting new require 
ment to the existing pattern, or s ial We 
initiate modification of current p:actic 
to promote efficiency ? If changes are Tt 
quired which increase the expense load. 
shall we absorb them, pass them on ! 
the policyholder through rate increase 
or seek ways of cutting costs?” 
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Pach Bros., N.Y. 
J. A. MUNRO 


j. A. Munro, since the first of the 
year president of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of Great Britain located in 
New York and of the Hudson, and also 
United States manager of the Skandia, 
is one of the leading executives in the 
fire reinsurance field. For some years 
he has been associated with the Royal- 
Liverpool Group and prior to that served 
the American Foreign Insurance Associ- 
ation in Europe and also as_ resident 
manager in several countries in South- 
east Asia. 





Allen and Ball Elected 
New Directors of Aetna 


Stockholders of the Aetna Insurance 
Company and its fire and casualty sub- 
sidiaries have reelected the directors, 
added two new directors to the board 
and approved a new set of by-laws. The 
new directors are Clinton L. Allen, exec- 
utive vice president of the Aetna and its 
subsidiary companies, and Raymond C. 
Ball, president and director of the 
Phoenix State Bank & Trust Company. 

Mr. Allen, executive vice president 
since April 11, 1949, was elected to the 
board of the Aetna, World Fire & 
Marine and the Century Indemnity. He 
was also elected a director of the Stand- 
ard of New York. 

Mr. Ball succeeds the late Charles G. 
Woodward, a director since 1922. Elected 
president of the Phoenix on December 
20, 1949, Mr. Ball had served as_ first 
vice president since his aftiliation with 
the local bank on February 1, 1949. He 
came to the Phoenix after 25 years’ 
service with the Chemical Bank & Trust 


Company of New a 


eeoiitalille of Fires in 


Home Booklet Published 


l’revention of fires in the home is the 
subject of a 24-page booklet recently 
published by the Factory Mutual engi- 
neering division in response to requests 
frou. management and employes of in- 
dustrial plants. 

lrinted in two colors and illustrated 
With cartoons, the booklet deals compre- 
hevsively with the whole problem of 


hoe fire safety. It describes in detail 
the imany ways in which home fires can 
start and how they can be prevented. 
‘I fic recommendations are made for 
the selection of types of extinguishers 
I ome use. Emphasis is given to 
| ing for the safety of occupants in 
fase of fire, and how such fires should 
be fought. 


yone interested may obtain a sample 
by addressing the Factory Mutual 
flvineering division, 184 High Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Fire Deaths Over 10,000 


Despite steady improvement in the Mont. The wind 
nation’s fire defenses, the United States the youths were t 
suffered a blazing series of serious fires three escaped. 


p Idaho Bill Would Create 
In 1949 State Fund of $1,000,000 


A bill to set up a self-insurance pro- 
switched suddenly, and gram for state-owned buildings, with an 
rapped by flames. Only initial appropriation of $1,000,000, was 

introduced in the Idaho legislature Feb- 


in 1949, with heavy loss of life, the A fire in a 122-year-old residence hall ruary 9 by the state Senate state affairs 


National Board of Fire Underwriters re- at Kenyon Colle 


ports. took the lives of 


The largest toll of American lives on February 27. 


ge, in Gambier, Ohio, committee. 
nine college students Recommended by an interim commit- 
Seven persons died in tee on state governmental reorganiza- 


was taken on September 17 when the a hotel fire in Aberdeen, Wash., on July _ tion, the self-insurance bill would create 


steamship Noronic burned at its dock 3, and six church- 


in Toronto, Ont. Nearly all the 118 a Marion, S. D., 


goers were killed when a “state restoration fund” into which 
church was shaken by $1,000,000 would be appropriated. Should 


dead were Americans. The hospital fire an explosion on April 10. the state suffer any loss at any of its 


in I flingham, Ill, on April 5, which re- Sixty-three peo 


ple died in fires during institutions as a result of fire, the su- 


sulted in 75 deaths, was second worst in the Christmas weekend. Many of those perintendent of construction would de- 


U.S. lives lost. Thirty-two other major fires were caused by flammable decora- 


termine the money needed to restore the 


fen Cane. “ee , 
blazes, most of which could have been tions and by defective wiring on Christ- property. The State Board of Exam- 
prevented, also caused exceptionally mas trees. One of these tragic Christ- 'ers then would let contracts for the 
heavy destruction and many deaths. mas fires struck the little town of Hynd necessary contruction through com- 


‘Carelessness was a factor in most man, Pa., on Christmas night, and leveled 


petitive bidding. 


of the fires during 1949,” says W. E._ the town’s business section. The blaze, | Existing fire ae roy cs on 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- said to have started in a Christmas tree, sa aie iy a “te oe - fase 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. “Neg- took one life and left 26 persons home- ve aan juy yy the state boart 
lect of fire protection, poor housekeep- _ less. _ Wie comes 5 : ities 
ing, and lack of employe training in fire Total fire deaths in the United States BE POOR EARETATIOG COMMEELES. Commins 

y ded 10,000. the National the state would save $186,000 biennially 


safety were the chief factors in making during 1949 excee 
big fires out of otherwise small ones.” Board of -Fire Ur 

A death toll of 19 was reported follow- in urging intensi 
ing an explosion in a meat packing plant the nation to save 


ified efforts throughout 


through self-insurance, although this is 
disputed by insurance spokesmen. The 
$186,000 is the amount of premiums paid 
on insuring state property. 


iderwriters pointed out 


> lives during 1950. 





in Sioux City, Iowa, on December 15. 





The local fire chief said the disaster was N. Y. BOARD LOSSES DROP 
probably caused by leaking natural gas. Incurred losses amounting to $1,416,- Secretary E. C. Niver reports. This com- 


On August 8 fifteen young “smoke 088 were reported to the committee on pares with $2199.39 in losses assigned 
jumpers” parachuted from airplanes to losses and adjusments of the New York in January, 1949, a decrease in amount 
help fight a roaring forest fire in Helena, Board of Fire Underwriters in January, of 35% 





S is the 
open-door policy! 


An insurance policy is like a bottle of medicine—it 
can’t do the job it’s intended to do unless it has the 
right ingredients. 












The man who sells thousands of different items. .: 
including toys, vitamin pills, sun lamps, patent and 
compounded medicines, sandwiches and ice cream 
concoctions...certainly needs a special type of in- 
surance protection. But will he get it? 


Will you open the druggist’s door and sell him 
Druggist Liability and Products Liability insurance? 


If you feel you need more information before presenting this form of 
insurance to the druggists in your community, write the Advertising 
Dept. for your copy of ‘True or False’ and a reprint of an article 
titled ‘‘A Prescription for the Druggist.’’ 
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Kirkpatrick Warns of 
Competitive Battles 


AGENCY COS., DIRECT WRITERS 


Commerce Chamber Insurance Manager 
Cautions Against Excess Commis- 
sions and Federal intrusion 


Insurance is entering a new era in 
which the great competitive battle will 
be between agency system companies on 
the one hand and direct writers on the 
other with victory going to those com- 
panies and sales organizations which 
can keep their costs in line commensu- 
rate with the proper amount of service 
to policyholders declared A. L. Kirk- 
patrick, manager, insurance department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, when addressing the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland, Ohio, on February 
21. He warned strongly against increas- 
ing commissions. generally as_ this 
“would be hard to justify before the 
court of public opinion or any govern- 
mental regulatory body. And any im- 
portant increase may have unhealthy re- 
percussions. 

“What lies ahead for the insurance 
business lies entirely in the hands of the 
men who are responsible for its conduct. 
Their course will depend upon whether 
they are governed by the short-range 
viewpoint which permits unsound com- 
petitive practices to attract restrictive, 
burdensome regulation, or whether they 
are able to raise their sights so as to 
get a clear view of the public service 
responsibility of insurance and to lay 
their course accordingly. 

“You men ‘here in the Cleveland 
Board constitute a powerful group of 
men. You have long experience in the 
technique of the insurance business and 
in its organizational operation. You 
can, if you chose, exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the future course of the in- 
dustry. But the job is a big one and 
calls for the best and most unselfish 
efforts that you are capable of mus- 
tering.” 

Dangerous Competitive Practices 


Discussing a present trend toward 
dangerous competitive practices in the 
insurance field Mr. Kirkpatrick said: 

“It seems obvious that any Federal 
agency is willing—I might be justified in 
saying ‘anxious’—to take advantage of 
any loophole that may appear in the 
blanket of regulation which the states 
have thrown over the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“That is why many insurance men are 
gravely concerned over any dangerous 
competitive situations which they see 
entering the business. They know that 
Federal regulation won’t be imposed as 
a single blanket at any given time, but 
will be superimposed slowly, piece by 
piece as circumstances permit. 

“Many insurance men_ have been 
gravely concerned over some of the 
competitive battles which are going on 
right now, believing that they grow out 


Royal-Liverpool Group 
Premiums $160,777,625 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT GAINS 


Total of $15,391,200 is 9.5% of Premiums; 
Fire, Marine and Casualty Opera- 
tions Summarized 


Net premiums written by companies 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group reached 
a volume of $160,777,625 during 1949. 
The year’s operations resulted in an un- 
derwriting profit, before Federal income 
taxes, of $15,391,200 or 9.57% of the pre- 
miums. This was after an increase of 
$7,699,449 in the unearned premium re- 
serve. 

On a combined group basis, losses in- 
curred during the year were 41.38% of 
the premiums, and loss adjustment ex- 
penses amounted to 5.48%. Taxes, other 
than Federal income tax, accounted for 
3.17%, and genéral expenses were 35.61%. 


Fire and Marine Operations 


% o 
Premium 
Net premiums ......... $90,541,646 ane? 
Losses incurred ....... 35,105,083 38.77 
I ee ee 2,707,330 2.99 
Adjustment expenses 2,776,480 3.07 
General expenses ....... 32,500,375 35.90 
BROGINE GOB ccccccscce 17,452,378 19.27 
Increase in unearned... 4,443,353 4.90 
Underwriting profit 13,009,025 14.37 
Casualty Operations 
Yo of 
Premium 

Net premiums ......... $70,235,979 BAT 
Losses incurred ........ 31,420,514 44.74 
MAG. reaps lace aiae kaon 6 2,380,818 3.39 
Adjustment expenses 6,036,669 8.59 
General expenses ....... 24,759,707 35.25 
Trading GRIM .occcesces 5,638,271 8.03 
Increase in unearned.... 3,256,096 4.64 
Underwriting profit 2,382,175 3.39 





of a short-range perspective and may 
offer the provocation for some new 
phase of Federal Government regulation. 

“I suppose every fire insurance man 
has been deeply disturbed over the ex- 
tent to which the multiple-location risk 
battle has gone. Many believe that 
there can be no issue involved, so im- 
portant that it could justify the result 
which has come about where many risks 
and millions of dollars in premiums have 
been forced to leave the United States 
market to find the insurance coverage 
they need. 

“Many insurance men are also dis- 
turbed over the trend of the competitive 
situation which is tending to force com- 
mission scales higher and, consequently 
to raise the cost of insurance. Every 
businessman who believes in the free 
enterprise system must believe in the 
open competitive market and in giving 
it the freest possible play. But they 
also know that in a business which 
is fraught with a deep public interest, 
some restraint must be exercised on 
the competitive forces either by the 
business itself or by some agency of 
government. 

“Insurance of all kinds has been an 
important beneficiary of the inflation of 
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the last ten years. The premium income 
of the fire companies has doubled and 
that of the casualty companies has 
nearly quadrupled. Part of this increase, 
of course, has come from the natural 
growth of the country, the development 
of new coverages, and the extension of 
old lines to new customers. But, by 
far, the greatest factor has been the 
depreciation in the value of the dollar 
in terms of property and wages. 


Corrective Forces in Hands of Public 


“In that connection I would like to 
point out that the competitive system 
provides many of its own corrective 
forces to take care of abuses that creep 
in. One corrective force is the ability of 
the public to turn to substitutes in case 
of unfair monopoly or unfair treatment 
of any kind in an industry. 

“We have seen an example of that in 
the people turning away from coal to 
the use of oil or gas, at least partly, 
because of the continued abuse of power 
by the coal labor monopoly. 

“If the force of competition should 
now bid the operating costs of insurance 
up, there is good reason td believe that 
the public would find a corrective force 
through turning more and more to 
those who are able to keep their costs, 
and therefore their rates, down. 

“T would like to speak briefly about a 
trend that all of you have seen but I 
find that few insurance men have cor- 
rectly valued, that is the growth of the 
‘direct-writers’ in insurance. By that I 
mean the companies who sell through 
their own salesmen, whether on a salary 
or on some kind of a commission basis. 

“Competition in fire insurance, and to 
a less extent in casualty insurance, has 
traditionally been controlled by the 
agent or broker who sold the insurance. 
He determines which company gets the 
business and so the companies bid 
against one another for his business. 

“But while this has been going on, 
there has grown up alongside of it, the 
system of direct-writing and at some- 
what lower sales cost to the company. 
For the most part it has been done by 
mutual companies but there are now a 
very considerable number of ‘independ- 
ent’ stock companies too which write 
through their own sales force. 

“In effect, they are building a new 
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insurance sales force apart from the 
traditional American Agency System. 

“One direct writer in 1948 wrote $123 
million in casualty premiums with a 
total expense ratio of less than 17% 
on an incurred-written basis. Its fire as- 
sociate wrote $13 million in fire business 
with an expense ratio of 25%. The 
largest automobile writer in the busi- 
ness, a direct writer, in 1948 wrote $77 
million in automobile premiums with an 
expense ratio of 25.5% on an incurred- 
written basis. 

“There has been an evident trend for 
these companies, grown big in the casu- 
alty field, to extend their sales organiza- 
tions and to capitalize upon their con- 
tacts with their customers, to write fire 
lines on a broad scale also. The inevi- 
table arrival of multiple-line underwrit- 
ing may speed the proccess.” 

Insurance Drawn to Washington 

Mr. Kirkpatrick likewise pointed out 
to what extent that Federal Govern- 
ment has already entered the field of 
insurance despite the views of many 
persons that regulation still remains en- 
tirely with the states. 

“The insurance business,” he said “has 
been making a valiant effort to keep 
away from Washington. Insurance men 
have been trained to deal with state 
legislatures and state Insurance Com- 
missioners but few executives know 
much about the close-up operations of 
the Federal Government. Yet, almost 
irresistibly, insurance is being drawn 
little by little into the Washington pic- 
ture. 

“It has been less than two years 
since the moratorium, granted to insur- 
ance under Public Law 15, expired but 
in that time insurance has been under 
active observation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“The life insurance companies have 
been a part of two major Congressional 
investigations, one dealing with mo- 
nopoly, possible need for revising the 
anti-trust laws and the elusive problem 
of ‘bigness,’ the other, an economic study 
seeking ways of keeping our gigantic 
economic machine from getting out of 
order, stalling or breaking down. 


Other Federal Activities 

“The Federal Trade Commission has 
just completed the most exhaustive 
study of state laws regulating the insur- 
ance business that has ever been made. 

“Another division of the Commission 
has launched upon a whole series of 
investigations of complaints of alleged 
unfair trade practices in insurance to 
find out, as an FTC executive put it, 
‘what makes the insurance business 
tick.’ 

“A set of trade practice rules is being 
studied which would regulate automobile 
financing with the possible inclusion of 
insurance practices in connection with it. 

“The Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigations have led it into the question 
of marine insurance’s special exemption 
both from the Federal anti-trust laws 
and from the laws of New York and a 
number of other states. ; 

“A Congressional resolution to inves- 
tigate the life insurance business died, 
but the House Judiciary Committee 
started out to study, as a part of its 
monopoly investigation, the whole ques- 
tion of insurance exemption from the 
Federal laws under Public Law No. 15. 
That subject has been sidetracked at 
least temporarily.” 
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Aetna Auto Form Inconsistent, 


Committee Finds, Asks Withdrawal 


The “Automobile Manufacturers Out- 
put Policy,” a collaborative device of 
the Aetna and the Century, has been 
quashed by the Joint Committee on In- 
terpretation and Complaint as_ being 
“nconsistent with the Nationwide Defi- 
nition and Interpretation of the Insur- 
ing Powers of Marine and Transperta- 
tion Underwriters.” The committee’s de- 
cision Was announced after hearing 
Aetna representatives and adopting the 
report of a subcommittee composed of 
H. T. Chester, Ivan Escott, C. J. Haugh 
and J. V. Herd. 

The Aetna has been asked in the future 
not to exercise marine or inland marine 
charter powers which are deemed not in 
conformity with the Nationwide Defini- 
tion and to cancel or reform outstanding 
policies. Should the company refuse, the 
joint committee will ask each state which 
has approved the form or in which it 
has been issued to determine whether or 
not it has been properly used. 

Committee Findings 


“The policy under consideration,” the 
subcommittee found, “is issued by the 
Aetna Insurance Co., and its affiliate, 
the Century Indemnity, the former being 
the insurer, except with respect to the 
peril of theft which is covered by the 
indemnity company, expect as to certain 
kinds of property or property in certain 
circumstances. The policy covers, with 
certain specified exclusions, all personal 
property owned by or in the custody 
of the assured or sold but not delivered 
(and at the option of the assured, the 
interest of processors or of others hav- 
ing possession of property belonging to 
the assured or for which the assured 
has responsibility) against all risks of 
physical loss or damage except certain 
enumerated perils wherever such prop- 
erty may be in the United States ex- 
cept while on manufacturing premises or 
assembly plants used by assured and 
while, in some instances, waterborne. 

Inconsistent With Definition 

“It seems perfectly obvious to us that 
the issuance of this policy on the part 
of the Aetna Insurance Co. involves the 
exercise of marine or inland marine 
charter powers. It seems equally obvious 
that since these charter powers are em- 
ployed to cover against substantially all 
risks on property regardless of its nature 
or the circumstances in which it is found 
whether on assured’s premises, in stor- 
age, or otherwise, involves an exercise 
of such marine or inland marine charter 
powers in a manner which is inconsistent 
with the Nationwide Definition. We cite 
the following as a few specific instances 
of the conflict of the policy under con- 
sideration with the definition: 

“1. Policy covers all personal property 
(not limited to autos, their parts or 
accessories) which would include domes- 
tic shipments not in transit and not in 
conformity with Section C (domestic 
shipments) of the Nationwide Definition. 
Property in permanent storage, or at 
points of sale distribution would be 
covered. 

“2. Policy excludes ( (d) page 3) prop- 
erty on premises used by the assured 
as manufacturing or assembly plants. 
This would indicate coverage of property 
during manufacturing or assembling on 
any such premises used by others and 
as such would be contrary to Section 
C Paragraph 2 (domestic shipment) of 
the definition, 

‘3. Specific coverage is granted on 
patterns, dies, jigs, molds, etc., but such 
Coverage is not in accordance with Para- 
ee 2 (e) (pattern floaters) in that 
P ¢ only exclusion is that on Page 3 
‘aragraph (a) providing for the exclu- 
Sion of premises used by the assured as 
Manufacturing or assembly plants and 
't would, therefore, cover on other 
Premises of assured in permanent stor- 
‘ge or otherswise. 

4. This form covers all merchandise 


manufactured by the assured such as 
refrigerators, household appliances, etc., 
outside of the terms of the definition and 
would go far toward nullifying the defi- 
nition entirely. 


Multiple Lines View 


“It has been reported to us that the 
policy under review has been approved 
by the State of New York and perhaps 
it would be well in this connection to 
review the recently enacted so-called 
‘Multiple Lines,’ bill of that state. 

“Chapter 667 of the Laws of 1949 of 
the State of New York amended Section 
311 of the Insurance Law by, among 
other things, adding thereto sub-section 
(j). The net effect of this amendment 
was to provide that a stock casualty insur- 
ance and surety company may, in addi- 
tion to the lines of business it already 
conducts, do any one or more of the 
kinds of insurance specified in Section 
46 except life insurance, annuities, title 
insurance, and insurance of life of prop- 
erty. 

“The section granted the right to addi- 
tional charter powers as defined in Sec- 
tion 46 of the Insurance Law. It does 
not change the kinds of insurance de- 
fined in that section. It did not alter the 
eligibility of subject matter for insurance 
within a class. It did not make subject 
matter not previously eligible for marine 
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or inland marine insurance a proper sub- 
ject for such insurance. 

“Tt simply granted to casualty com- 
panies the right to add to its charter 
powers so that it might write the addi- 
tional kinds of insurance defined by Sec- 
tion 46 with certain’ exceptions but in- 
cluding fire and marine insurance. 

Amendment Explained 

“Likewise, Section 341 was amended 
by Chapter 667 of the Laws of 1949 to 
permit stock companies organized to do 
fire and marine insurance business to 
do any one or more of the kinds of in- 
surance provided for in Section 46 except 
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life insurance, annuities, title insurance, 
and insurance of life of property. The 
amendment simply brought about a man- 
ner and means of permitting fire and 
marine companies to write additional 
kinds of insurance. It did not alter the 
definition of kinds of insurance. The sub- 
ject matter which might be written with- 
in a kind remained exactly the same as 
it was before the enactment of the 
amendment. The additional amendments 
were of similar nature and identical ef- 
fect except that they dealt with different 
types of insurance. 

“We, therefore, conclude that any sub- 
ject matter which did not qualify for 
marine or inland marine coverage prior 
to the enactment of the so-called 
‘Multiple Line’ laws (perhaps more prop- 
erly called ‘Additional Charter Powers’ 
laws) was not made eligible for such 
coverage by these laws at least in New 
York. 

“While we have not examined all of 
the similar acts of all of the states, from 
the information we have had time to 
look into, we conclude that the situation 
is the same in practically all other 
states.” 





Camden Fire Reports 
Increases During 1949 


The Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Camden, N. J., closed 1949 with 
admitted assets of $27,893,730, according 
to the 109th annual report. Surplus to 
policyholders totals $9,223,304. Reserve 
for unearned premiums is $13,141,219. In 
addition to its surplus the company main- 
tains a reserve of $1,000,000 for con- 
flagrations. 

A year ago the company had ad- 
mitted assets of $24,836,963, policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $7,675,432 and unearned 
premiums of $12,477,270. In 1949 the 
Camden had a favorable underwriting 
experience and premiums were slightly 


higher to $13,543,490. 





Ontario Fire Losses Show 
Moderate Decline in 1949 


Ontario’s fire losses in 1949 were down 
more than $2,500,000 compared with 
1948, but the insurance loss was down 
only slightly more than $1,500,000, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures issued by 
the provincial fire marshal’s office. This 
result was obtained despite an upturn in 
losses in the final quarter of the year. 

In the December quarter there were 
5,438 fires compared with 4,092 in the 
same 1948 period. Fire losses reached 
$4,697,967 compared with $4,411,734 in the 
corresponding three months of the pre- 
ceding year; and the insurance loss was 
higher at $3,680,306 versus $3,365 398. 

For the year Ontario had 17,776 fires 
compared with 18,418 in 1948. The loss 
was $17,889,085 against $20,557,149 in the 
previous year; and the insurance loss 
declined to $14,221,492 from $15,903,730. 

Twenty-four convictions were regis- 
tered during the year for arson and 
allied fire crimes against 10 acquittals 
and two cases pending. 
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Court Rules on Liability for 


Collision Between Tugs and Tows 


In a libel 
for damages 


against a tug and its tow 
as the result of a collision 
between the tow of the libellant’s tug 
and the tow of the respondent’s tow- 
boat it was held that the evidence estab- 
lished that the collision was caused by 
the sole fault of the libellant’s failing 
to keep to her own side of the canal 
to effect a port to port passage to which 
she had agreed. 

Neither vessel had the proper lights 
at the head of its tow, or its forward 
lights screened, as required by the rule 
The court followed the rule in Wood 
ruff v. Railroad Co., 130 F. 2d 121, 123, 
that when one vessel is guilty of glaring 
fault, the court will not too zealously 
scrutinize the navigation of the other 
The Whitecastle, Federal District 
Court for Western Louisiana, 73 F. 
Supp. 564. 

On appeal by the libelant the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, G. B. Zigler Co. 


vessel. 


v. Barker Barge Line, 167 F. 2d 676, 
reversed the decree of the District 
Court, holding both vessels at fault for 


these reasons: 


“The judge in his opinion concluded 
that neither tug had a sufficient look- 
out; that neither stopped nor tried to; 
that neither gave a danger signal; and 
that neither had proper lights at the 
head of the tow. But he thought the 


Leta’s barge protruded across the center 


line and this made her solely at fault. 
We cannot agree.” Besides the “nar- 
row channel rule,” 33 U.S.C.A. §210; 


the said.* * * “there is another 


rule, 


court 

§221: 
‘‘Nothing in these rules shall exon- 
erate any vessel or owner or master or 
crew thereof from the consequences of 
any neglect to carry lights or signals, 
or of any neglect to keep a proper look- 
out, or of the neglect of any precaution 
which may be required by the ordinary 
practice of seamen, or by the special 
circumstances of the case.’ 

“Tt cannot be said that the failure of 
either tug to have properly posted look- 
outs and proper lights on the barges 
had no part in causing the collision. 
A lookout at the front of the White- 
castle’s tow could not only have had a 
better opportunity to see generally what 
was approaching, but probably would 
not have been so much affected by the 
Leta’s searchlight, which is claimed to 
have been focused on the Whitecastle’s 
pilot house four hundred feet back, for 
the Leta’s barges rising more than a 
man’s height above the Whitecastle’s 
would have cut the light out of his eyes 
as they drew near. The barge light 
which the Pilots Rules require, would 
have helped proper lookouts. 

“The failure to have both proper lights 
and lookouts is statutory fault in both 
tugs, which may have contributed and 
probably did contribute to the collision 
and requires a sharing of the damages.” 

A decree was entered accordingly, 
with further proceedings in the district 
court to fix the amount of the damages. 





Fireman’s Fund Officers 
Meet in San Francisco 


Departmental man gers of Fireman's 
Fund Group arrived in San Francisco, 
February 13, from their headquarters 
throughout the nation to attend their 
annual executive conference. James F. 
Crafts, president of Fireman’s Fund and 
its affiliates, presided at the meetings 
which continued until February 24. 


Attending the conference with senior 
executives at the head office are Vice 
Presidents KE. D. Lawson, Chicago; 
Richard V. Goodwin, New York; Jolin 
H. Dillard, Atlanta, and Managers 
Arthur T. Fleischhauer, Boston; L. S. 
Niggeman, New York; Leonard r Bac- 
kus, Los Angeles, and Richard T. Saun- 
ders, 


Seattle. 


Ramsey American Director 

Directors of the American Insurance 
Co. of New Jersey have elected Hobart 
C. Ramsey a director of the company, 
filling the vacancy created by the death 
of Joseph H. Senior last year. 

Mr. Ramsey, who is president of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
is also a director of National State 

3ank, Newark; Bombas vy Construcciones 
Mecanicas Worthington S. A.; Electric 
Machinery Manufacturing Co.; John 
Inglis Co., Ltd.; National Association of 
Manufacturers; Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce; Societa Italiana Pompe e 
Compressori Worthington; the Syming= 
ton-Gould Corp.; Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Co.; Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp.; Worthington Pump & 
Machinery, Ltd. and Worthington- 
Simpson, Ltd. 


JONES & WHITLOCK MOVES 

Jones & Whitlock, Inc., held a house- 
warming in the afternoon of February 
23 for inspection of its new offices. in 
the Siebold Building, 169 William Street, 
New York City. 


COLLISION DAMAGES DIVIDED 


In a libel by the owner of a power 


against a diesel lighter and _ its 
owners for damages as the result of a 
collision when the bow of the lighter 
struck the power boat on the starboard 
side aft, sinking her, it was held that 
the power boat was the burdened ves- 
sel, that she never saw the other boat 
until collision was inevitable, so that she 
was guilty of gross fault Also that the 
other boat was at fault in not having a 
lookout but not as to running lights. 
30th vessels being at fault the damages 
were divided. The Bobby, Federal Dis- 
trict Court for eastern New York, 68 F. 
Supp. 1022. 


boat 








SAhS-341n 


34TH AT BROADWAY, N. Y. | 


JEWELRY APPRAISAL SERVICE 


@ Saks-34th jewelry experts will examine and appraise all types of 
jewelry at a nominal cost to the customer. 

@ A certificate will be issued, itemizing the jewelry at the current 
retail value for insurance purposes. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, BROKERS and their clients find this an 
invaluable service. Appraisal hours 9:30 A. M. to6 P. M. (Thursday’s 
until 9). Saks-34th—Mezzanine Floor. 


® LACKAWANNA 4-7000 











Colorado Warns Finance 


Cos. on Misrepresentation 
Colorado Insurance Commissioner Luke 
J. Kavanaugh has issued a warning to 
finance companies not to misrepresent 
insurance coverage they offer as part 
of their automobile financing deals. He 
charged that “not all but a great many” 
companies have been misrepresenting 
insurance coverage. The companies, he 
said, merely give a receipt which repre- 
sents to the automobile purchaser that 
his automobile is fully covered by insur- 
ance included under the loan which also 
includes interest and other charges not 
enumerated. 

“The purchaser is given to understand 
that the insurance includes everything,” 
Kavanaugh said. “These deals are un- 
doubtedly muleting a lot of people who, 
when they get into an accident, find 
that the insurance actually only covers 
damage to his own automobile. It is 
then that the owner finds that he doesn’t 
comply with the state’s financial respon- 
sibility law. His license can be and is 
voided when that is discovered.” 

The insurance in such instances is 
found not to cover liabilities for bodily 
injury and property damage to the other 
motorist involved in the accident. 


TUG AND TOW COLLISION 

Rendering a decree for the libellant in 
a libel by a towing corporation, as owner 
of two barges, against the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. for dam- 
ages sustained by the libellant’s barges 
in a collision off Governors Island, New 
York, with a flotilla consisting of a tug 
and a carfloat on each side, the Federal 
District Court for eastern New York 
held that the tug in the carfloat flotilla 
was at fault in failing to go ahead when 
the libellant’s tug, which was attempting 
to overtake the flotilla, was measurably 
behind. The G. F. Cooke, 68 F. Supp. 
850. 
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GENERAL OF AMERICA GAINS 


Assets Up Nearly $11,000,000; Davis 
Made Vice President of Group; 
McNamara Casualty Vice Pres. 





The General of America Group in- 
creased assets by $10,827,898 in 1949 and 
expanded investments by the largest 
amount for any year in General Amer- 
ica’s history. 

H. K. Dent, president has so informed 
the company’s stockholders, in the 27th 
annual meeting of the corporation and 
its affiliates, General Insurance Com- 
pany of America, First National- of 
America and General Casualty of 
America. 

Raymond C. Davis was elected to 
serve as a vice president in addition 
to his duties as assistant to the presi- 
dent of all the companies, and James J. 
McNamara was elected vice president of 
the General Casualty. All other officers 
and directors were reelected. 


Mr. Davis joined the General Amer- 
ica staff in 1944 after being comptroller 
and general manager at University of 
Washington following long Association 
with the commercial and banking busi- 
ness, 


Mr. McNamara, formerly with the 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Seattle and First National of 


Everett, started with the General Amer- 
ica organization about four years ago. 

President H. K. Dent predicted some 
decline in business during 1950, and 
counseled against any increase in Gen- 
eral America dividends of $3 a year 
for the present. Directors acted accord- 
ingly. 

Vice President W. L. Campbell has 
been appointed treasurer of General 
America, succeeding Ralph H. Baldwin, 
retired, 





Illinois Collision Rates Cut 

Illinois Director of Insurance 
B. Hershey has announced approval of 
rate revisions on passenger automobile 
collision insurance in behalf of 34 mem- 
ber and subscriber casualty insurance 
companies of the lilinois Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Insurers. 

Reductions became effective Februar) 
15 and provide for 10 to 15% cuts on all 
forms of collision insurance with the 
exception of the 80% coverages and the 
$25 deductible classifications. No change 
is made in the 80% coverage while a 
slight increase has been made in the 
$25 deductible. 

Total reductions in automobile insur- 
ance rates authorized by the State De- 
partment of Insurance during the past 
six months are expected to save aa 
ists of the state more than $3,500,00) 
annually. 





WUA ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Walter G. Dithmer and Clarence H. 
Metzner have been appointed assistant 
managers of Western Underwriters As 
sociation. Mr. Dithmer, director of pub- 
lic relations, went with WUA a year ago 
and has been in charge of public rela- 
tions work in the central west. Mr. 
Metzner is research director. 
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Defines Bill of Rights 
For Insurance Buyers 


CLARK BEFORE RISK RESEARCH 








Advocates National Organization of 
Buyers to Insist on Right to Broad 
and Equitable Contracts 

Ernest L. Clark, assistant treasurer, 
J. C. Penney Co., spoke on “Bill of 
Rights for Insurance Buyers,” at the 
monthly luncheon meeting of Risk Re- 
search Institute in New York, February 
23. He said that insurance is the only 
business in the world in which a buyer 
cannot buy what he wants “but must 
buy what is offered by the seller at the 
price the seller fixes. You have no bar- 
gaining rights; you pay what the seller 
wants. You have no voice in the fixing 
of rules, in the changes, or in the word- 
ing of the forms of contracts you must 
take. They are dictated for you.” 

Charging that “many insurance com- 
panies today are hiding behind laws 
that they helped put on the statute 
books” through the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, he said they fear Federal super- 
vision of insurance if they tend to be 
flexible and consistent in their methods 
of rating and writing insurance in all 
territories. 

“Yet that very inflexibility and incon- 
sistency,” he said, “may be the very 
cause of the Federal regulation they 
fear. Surely no insurance buyer after 
viewing what it has done to other lines 
of business wants the Federal bureau- 
crats involved in insurance in any man- 
ner. 





Chasm of Thinking 

Declaring that “there seems to be a 
wide chasm of thinking” between fire 
and casualty companies, Mr. Clark said: 
“It is high time that they, the fire in- 
surance branch of the business, poked 
its head out from behind the iron cur- 
tain and found out that the fire division 
is no longer the locomotive but the ca- 
boose in insurance operations.” How- 
ever, he had praise for the Escott Plan 
of rating multiple location risks, saying 
that while the plan is not perfect, it is 
“at least a step toward providing a much 
needed method of rating and writing 
large multiple location risks by a form 
of contract under which multiple loca- 
tion operations could live and buy in- 
surance,” 

“Casualty companies,” the speaker 
said, “have shown an enlightened atti- 
tude in their operations. They have a 
national organization which is efficient 
and alive to public interest for the need 
of taking the insurance’ buyers into their 
confidence. Their method of rating is 
national in scope and defensible, because 
the same basic factors are used in each 
State. While the evils of bureaucracy 
tend to impede the individual initiative 
on the part of the individual under- 
Writer, this is kept at a minimum. The 
fire branches of the business would do 
Well to copy their example.” 

After taking the insurance business to 
task on a number of counts, Mr. Clark 
set torth his proposed “Bill of Rights” 
by which he said the insurance buyer 
has means of asserting his rights and 
setting what he wants, as follows: 

, Can Show Approval 

1. He can show his approval of com- 
Panies that attempt to reduce rates and 
Present flexible and economical plans of 
Msurance by favoring those companies 
with all his business. 

<. He can review his insurance pro- 
pgs: whenever possible self-insure, 
i 1rough co-insurance, partly self- 
“sure risks which under other condi- 


0 he might consider desirable to fully 
re. 


“3. Or he may place his insurance 
with the competitive markets such as 
the mutuals or reciprocals. 

“4. He can arrange policies with non- 


admitted carriers, even in the face of 
the fact that he has no direct contact 
and is unable to directly negotiate face 
to face with those underwriters. In 
some instances such types of business 
must be done under the counter and 
surreptitiously.” 
No Voice in Operation 

Stating, however, that none of these 
answers gives the buyer the right to 
have a voice in the operation of insur- 
ance and the formation of contracts and 
methods of operation nor to have free- 
dom of choice of a free market and de- 
rive therefrom the benefits of right of 
selection of carrier based on an eco- 
nomical and efficient management, Mr. 
Clark said in conclusion: 

“To reach this goal every insurance 
buyer—large and small—in every section 
of the country must help create, join and 
support a national organization of buy- 
ers which, by its members and force, 
will stand up for the rights of those who 
pay the costs; which will insist on the 
rights of policyholders and the right to 
receive protection under broad and 
equitable contracts. It must be a large 
active and articulate organization which 
will work to have the insurance com- 
panies heed the voice of the insurance 
buyer; a sounding board from which the 
ideas and needs of thousands of intelli- 
gent policyholders all over the United 
States can be expressed and developed 
so they will receive what they want and 
how they want their insurance under 
conditions that are sound and equitable 
to all.” 


U.S. F. & G. Reports 
$13,575,482 Increase 


ESTABLISHES NEW HIGH RECORD 


Davis Notes Premiums Up 109.4% Since 
1945; Subsidiary Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Also Gains 





Net premiums written by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. of 
Baltimore, in 1949, were $100,071,376, ac- 
cording to the annual report issued to 
stockholders February 23. Earned pre- 
miums were $95,203,109, an increase of 
$13,575,482, or 16.6%. The figures estab- 
lished new. high records. 

After deduction of claims and adjust- 
ment expenses, operating costs, premium 
taxes, licenses and fees, a total of $89,- 
572,566, the net underwriting earnings 
were $5,630,543. This, plus net income 
from investments of $3,200,455 and other 
income of $687,397, produced a gross 
operating profit of $9,518,396. 

After income taxes incurred of $2,- 
732,257 and profit and loss items of 
$762,035, the net income from operations 
was $6,024,103. This was an increase 
of $244,078 over 1948. Dividends of $2,- 


000,000 were paid, and $3,344,617 was 
added to surplus. 
Securities Improve 
Appreciation in_ securities values 


amounting to $4,801,195 and profit of 
$679,485 from the sale of securities were 
added to the voluntary reserve, so that 
the voluntary reserve rose to $8,745,819, 
as contrasted to $3,265,138 at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Policyholders’ surplus, consisting of 
capital, surplus and voluntary reserve, 
stood at $47,265,640, an increase of $8,- 
825,298. 

Total admitted assets were $164,762,- 
585, compared to $143,728,203 in 1948. 

Sees Return to Normalcy 

President E. Asbury Davis noted that 
since 1945 the company’s premiums had 
increased 109.4%. He said that in the 
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Beams Sees Adequate 
Market Under DB Laws 


ADDRESSES MICHIGAN AGENTS 





Says Trend Is Toward Private Insur- 
ance; Predicts Most N. Y. DB Cov- 
erage Will Be in Private Carriers 





Speaking on disability benefits laws 
before the annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents at 
Detroit, February 23-24, T. Y. Beams, 
vice president, Eagle-Globe-Royal In- 
demnity Cos., said “it goes without say- 
ing that we should all strive to further 
and support legislation which will best 
provide the welfare of our people.” 

At the outset, Mr. Beams said that 
during the past decade, and more partic- 
ularly in the past five years, there has 
been a great demand for and a rapid 
growth of voluntary accident and health 
insurance. He pointed to the survey 
of accident and health insurance in the 
United States as of December 31, 1948, 
made by the Health Insurance Council 
which showed that there were 33,410,000 
persons protected against loss of in- 
come; 60,995,000 against hospital ex- 
pense; 34,060,000 against surgical ex- 
pense and 12,895,000 against medical 
expense. 


Should Not Stand Still 


“Although a sizeable majority of our 
people have been covered by some sort 
of accident and health insurance,” he said, 
“we should not be satisfied to stand 
still. If we are anxious to avoid the 
nightmare of socialized medicine, we 
should persuade more people to purchase 
insurance which will guarantee better 
medical care and partial replacement of 
lost wages occasioned by bodily injuries 
and illnesses sustained off-the-job and 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

“fam sure you will agree with me that 
in addition to finding new customers 
we should strive to improve and broaden 
coverages and increase limits of protec- 
tion under policies held by present pol- 
icyholders.” 

Taking up the “whys and wherefores” 
of disability benefits laws, Mr. Beams 
said: “Many of us are definitely opposed 
to legislation which would force people 
to obtain insurance from a_ govern- 
mental agency at a tax or premium de- 
termined by governmental authority and 
expose themselves to such lack of atten- 
tion or inefficiencies as the system im- 
posed upon them might develop.” 


Reviews Insurance Accomplishments 


Mr. Beams reviewed some of the ac- 
complishments of insurance companies 
in prolonging the life and improving the 
health of the people. He noted speci- 
fically the nationwide survey and report 
on life safety in hospitals conducted by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in cooperation with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies and other 
organizations; the Medical Research 
Foundation set up by the life insurance 
companies for research into the causes 
and treatment of heart diseases; the tre- 
mendous influence exercised by insur- 
ance producers in the accident preven- 
tion field. 

“Am I not justified in stating,” he 
asked, “that insurance companies have 
proved their ability to render outstand- 
ing service in providing insurance under 
temporary disability benefits laws and 
there is no real need for the Govern- 
ment to enter the insurance field? in 
my opinion, there are good and sufficient 
reasons why it should not. 

“In the event that there is no State 
Fund, the less desirable risks which 
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Plan 24th Pittsburgh Insurance Day; 
Attendance of 5,000 Is Anticipated 


Mayor Proclaims March 6 as Insurance Day; 3 Pittsburgh 
Company Presidents and Commissioner to Be Honored; 


Dorsett and Stumpf Will Be Among Speakers 


Monday, March 6, will be observed as 
the 24th Pittsburgh Insurance Day. This 
annual educational and social undertak- 
ing is sponsored by Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

Headed by Charles H. Kahrs, a com- 
mittee of over 200 club members has 
been at work for several months pre- 
paring a constructive and stimulating 
program. Mr. Kahrs is state agent for 
the London Assurance and the Manhat- 
tan Fire & Marine and vice president of 
the Insurance Club. 

The distinguished guest list will in- 
clude several hundred visiting executives 
of insurance companies, trade journals 
and insurance organizations. An over- 
all attendance of over 5,000 agents and 
company representatives is anticipated. 


To Conduct Business Conferences 


Six all-industry business conferences 
will be conducted in the morning and af- 
ternoon with 14 local and national lead- 
ers of the insurance business as speakers. 
A luncheon is scheduled for 12:15 and 
the 24th annual dinner will be ‘held at 


7 p.m. Dancing will follow. All I-Day 
events will be held in Hotel William 
Penn. 


Quincy Howe, interpreter of current 
domestic and international affairs, is to 
address the I-Day luncheon on “The 
World Today.” He is a CBS television 
and radio commentator as well as an 
author and editor of repute. Ralph H. 
Alexander, Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania and the club’s 
10th president, will introduce Mr. Howe. 

David L. Lawrence, Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, will extend official greetings to 
the I-Day luncheon audience. He has 
issued a proclamation designating March 
6 as Insurance Day and calling upon 
Pittsburghers to mark the day with 
appropriate ceremonies. Mr. Lawrence 
is a member of the Insurance Club as 
president of the Harris - Lawrence Gen- 
eral Agency. 

The presidents of the nine Pittsburgh 
organizations, whose group picture ap- 
pears here, will address the business 
conference which will begin at 9:30 a.m. 


Dorsett and Stumpf to Speak 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
\ssociation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, will be the featured speaker at 
an afternoon business conference. His 
subject will be “The Casualty and Sure- 
ty Business in 1950.” Charles. B. 
Stumpf, Madison, Wis., general agent, 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Co. and presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, also 
will address an afternoon business con- 
ference. His subject will be “None Can 
Walk His Way Alone.” 

At the annual dinner, the Insurance 
Club will honor James F. Malone, Jr., 
Pennsylvania’s Insurance Commissioner; 
John A. Mayer, new president of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Co.; Henry A. 
Yates, recently elected president of the 
National Union Fire Insurance Co.; and 
Elmer P. Niebaum, president, the Alle- 
mannia Fire Insurance Co. 
idents head companies with home offices 
in Pittsburgh. 

Edward D. Sweet, president of the In- 
surance Club, will deliver the club’s offi- 
cial welcome and policy statement at 
the dinner. He is a general agent in 
Pittsburgh, trading as the Fred G. 
Schaefer Agency. 

Avery Will Be Toastmaster 


George F. Avery will be the toast- 
master for the dinner. He was the 
club’s 22nd president and the 2lst An- 


These pres- ° 


nual I-Day general chairman. Recently 
he became manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. A special attraction at the 
dinner will be characterizations of John 
Henry Faulk. His presentation is en- 
titled “Speaking of People.” Mr. Faulk 


-has been a heavy contributor of folk 


lore material to the Library of Congress. 

All insurance people will be welcome 
to attend the I-Day program. Addi- 
tional features will be announced 
shortly. The demand for luncheon and 
dinner tickets has already been suffi- 
ciently heavy to indicate that the lim- 
ited supply will be exhausted prior to 


I-Day. Additional information may be 
secured from the office of Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh in Hotel Shera- 


ton, Pittsburgh. 





POOLE AND BUCHMAN NAMED 





F. & D. and American Bonding Appoint 
Them Assistant Comptrollers; Poole 
Continues as Head Statistician 


Lawrence A. Poole, Jr., and Harry G. 
Buchman have been appointed assistant 
comptrollers of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland and its afhliate, Amer- 
ican Bonding Co. of Baltimore. 

Mr. Poole, who will continue to serve 
additionally as head statistician of the 
companies, is a graduate of Franklin & 
Marshall College. He_ joined the 
F.& D.’s home office staff in 1931 and 
was appointed head statistician in 1935. 

Mr. Buchman has been associated with 
F. & D. for 19 years. Starting as a 
clerk in the reinsurance division at the 
home office in Baltimore, he was ap- 
pointed a traveling auditor in 1940, serv- 
ing in that capacity until 1943, when he 
joined the United States Army. After 
three years of military service, he re- 
turned to the company and in 1948 was 
made an assistant auditor. 





NEW GAS HAZARDS BOOKLET 

“Liquified Petroleum Gas: What Is 
Is—How It Acts,” another booklet in 
a continuing series of industrial hazards 
bulletins, has just been published by the 
accident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies. Copies are available through 
member companies of the association. 











fe 


First row left to right: Horace T. Cator, president, Surety Association of 
Pittsburgh, Manager, Pittsburgh office, Fidelity & Deposit; Charles H. Bokman, 
president, Pittsburgh Association of Accident & Health Underwriters, resident 
vice president, New Amsterdam Casualty; Paul L. Wellener, Jr., president, Casu- 
alty Insurance Association of Pittsburgh, manager casualty department, Maryland 
Casualty; Charles A. Morgan, chairman, the Mariners Club of Pittsburgh, marine 


supervisor, Home Insurance Co. 
Second row left to right: 


Charles Gable, president, Pittsburgh Casualty 


Claims Association, claim manager, United States Casualty; Douglas W. Rodda, 
president, Pittsburgh Fire Loss Conference, general adjuster, National Union Fire; 
William A. Shaw, president, Pittsburgh Association of Insurance Agents, insurance 
department manager, W. J. Kellar Agency; Paul L. Mechling, president, Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association, agent, Phoenix Mutual Life; Cheston M. 
Berlin, president, Smoke & Cinder Club, special agent, America Fore Insurance 


Group. 





Dew and Goodwin Officers 
Of Drug and Chemical Club 


At the annual meeting of the Drug 
& Chemical Club of New York on 
Thursday of last week, Thomas R. Dew, 
vice president of United States Guaran- 
tee, was elected president, succeeding 
Victor E. Williams. Herbert Bye of M 
W. Parsons, Inc., chemicals, was elected 
vice president. 

Richard V. Goodwin, vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, was made 
treasurer, and W. S. Auchinclose of 
Schnell Publishing Co., is secretary. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT IN BUREAU 
The General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp. has been elected a 
member of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. The company was 
a bureau member from 1915 until 1941 
when it withdrew its membership. 


Mother of Successful Young Author 


Heads Louisiana Insurance Agency 


Mrs. Layton Speed Lamkin, manager 
of the H. R. Speed Insurance Agency, 
Inc., at Monroe, La., is the mother of 
young Speed Lamkin, whose new first 
novel, “Tiger in the Garden,” is at- 
tracting widespread attention among lit- 
erary critics. Houghton Mifflin Co. is 
the publisher. 

The H. R. Speed Insurance Agency 
was founded in 1901 by Mrs. Lamkin’s 
father. From the time of his death 
until 1946, it was conducted by one of 
his employes and then Mrs. Lamkin 
took it over. She has conducted the 
business successfully since that time. 
One of the principal companies repre- 
sented in the agency is the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Co. 

Hillyer Speed Lamkin, who signs his 
books and short stories “Speed Lamkin,” 
writes, in “Tiger in the Garden” about 


the Louisiana country in which he grew 
up. He was born in Monroe, Novem- 
ber 2, 1927, and is the namesake of his 
grandfather, the late Hillyer R. Speed. 
He was graduated from the Ouachita 
Parish High School in June, 1944, and 
entered Harvard that same month. He 
was graduated cum laude from Harvard 
in 1948, having taken a leave of absence 
in 1947 to spend six months in Paris. 
While in Paris he worked in the Amer- 
ican Embassy, getting background ex- 
perience for his writings. 

The young author, 22 years of 
age, is now in New York. He is engaged 
in writing his second novel and several 
short stories. Last year two of his short 
stories were published in “Mademoi- 
selle.” Early in March, Mr. Speed will 
leave for Hollywood, going by Monroe 
to visit his mother on his way to Cal- 
ifornia. 


PROMOTIONS AT AETNA C. & 5S. 





Asst. Counsel Faude Named by Automo- 
bile; Julien Is Assistant Secretary, 
Fidelity and Surety Division 

John P. Faude, assistant counsel, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., has been 
named to a similar position in the 
Automobile Insurance Co., and J. Ralph 
Julien has been advanced to assistant 
secretary, fidelity and surety depart- 
ment, of the Aetna C. & S. in 1949. 

Mr. Faude was graduated from Har- 
vard in ‘1931 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1934. Immediately after his 
graduation, he joined the Aetna organi- 
zation as a member of the legal depart- 
ment. He was advanced to assistant 
counsel of the Aetna C. & S. in 1942. 

Mr. Julien is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He joined the Aetna 
in 1925 and after attending the bond 
school, became. a special agent in the 
Denver office. Later, he was bond su- 
perintendent at that office and at the 
Dallas, Tex., office. He came to the 
home office at Hartford in 1945 after 
service in the Army Air Corps, from 
which he was discharged with the rank 
of captain. For the past several years, 
Mr. Julien has been assistant manager 
of the surety division. 





Hearthstone of Boston 
Opens New York Office 


The Hearthstone Insurance Co., Boston, 
which was formerly the Boston Casualty, 
has recently opened a New York office 
at 11 West Forty-second Street. James 
H. Conover, vice president of the com- 
pany and director of sales, is in charge 
and Gordon Dancer is office manager. 

President of the Hearthstone :s 
Clement Stone of Chicago, who  als0 
heads the Combined Insurance Co. 0! 
America. The Hearthstone will special- 
ize on A. & H. business. 


HOME IND. NAMES VELLER 

Robert H. Veller has been employed 
as a special agent for the Home indem- 
nity Co. at its Nashville, Tenn., office. 
Mr. Veller will be under the superv'- 
sion of Manager Joel S. Snyder @t 
Memphis. 
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Warning Issued at Cash Sickness Panel 
On Going Above Statutory Benefits 


Speakers Say Cos. Are Doing Over-all Good Job in UCD and 
TDB but Point to Pitfalls; Urge That Compulsory 
Disability Trends Be Fought 


By WALtLAcE L. CLapp 


No subject at the annual group insur- 
ance meeting of the Health & Accident 
Conference last week in Chicago pro- 
voked more interest than that on cash 
sickness laws, and the one big point 
which stood out above all others when 
the panel of five speakers finished its 
job was that “in the future we must 
offer benefits that are more in line with 
statutory benefits.” 

The thinking on this point was re- 
vealed in the talks by J. W. Noel, 
A, & H. manager of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty in New York, and E. J. 
Anderson, group manager of Founders’ 
Fire & Marine in Los Angeles, both of 
whom agreed that the private insurance 
industry has done a good job so far in 
the cash sickness field. However, Mr. 
Noel in his summary pictured a situa- 
tion which calls for considerable study 
by the companies. He said: 

“The natural tendency under a com- 
pulsory law is to write the highest 
possible benefits to attract business and 
meet competition. But writing higher 
benefits allows organized labor to say: 
‘If private companies can write higher 
benefits, then why can’t the state?’ 
Thus, we find ourselves in the position 
we are in now—faced with a rise in 


| benefits in New Jersey and the possible 
' loss of many marginal cases. 


Let’s Face the Facts 
“Let’s face facts for a moment. The 


» insurance industry has sold its UCD 
| and TDB plans, respectively in Califor- 
/ nia and New Jersey, by capitalizing on 


higher benetfis and more liberal provi- 
sions it can offer as compared to the 
State Fund for the same premium dol- 
lar. This has been our sales technique. 


| However, we’re quick to put the shoe 
© on the other foot and talk just as hard 
» against an increase in statutory bene- 
» fits. Actually, we bring about these 
_ increases by our own actions. 


“If we don’t in the future offer bene- 


| fits more in line with statutory bene- 
i fits, we are digging our own grave in 
| the compulsory disability benefits field. 

' It should be obvious that the state can 


Ce rere 


beat us at our own game as long as 
they are calling the play and have 


> 'ax resources at their disposal.” 


Are Cash Sickness Laws Inevitable? 


Participating in this panel with 


E Messrs. Anderson and Noel were T. H. 
» Kirkpatrick, vice president and group 


tenis te 


superintendent, Paul Revere Life, who 
Presented “The Outlook under DBL in 


pF ‘ew York”; W. L. Miller, supervisor, 
y Neue and salary savings department, 
_ Northern Life of Seattle, who said that 


B for the first time in any state the 
voters of Washington will indicate at 
| the polls next November whether they 
» Teally want a compulsory disability law; 
‘ ane E. H. O’Connor, managing direc- 
> ‘or, Insurance Economics Society of 


America, who warned his audience not 


E : be misled in thinking that cash sick- 
F Ness plans are inevitable and that adop- 


© tion of such 


plans will prevent the en- 


q aanice of the Federal Government into 
pte private field. G. H. Hipp, group 
» Manager, 


ace Employers Mutual Liability, 
ro discussion leader of this panel. 
. «heap of the fact that some segments 
shee’ oh & H. business are inclined to 
ihe ‘ the state cash sickness trend as 
sser of two evils, and to com- 


promise rather than to fight it, the chal- 
lenging remarks of Messrs. Miller and 
O’Connor were most timely. 


Miller Sees Fight Ahead in Washington 


Mr. Miller put on the record that the 
Washington cash sickness bill, which is 
scheduled for a referendum vote, is gen- 
erally opposed by all insurance compa- 
nies operating in that state with but a 
few exceptions; that it is generally op- 
posed by employers, “and we think, by 
the rank and file of labor.” At the 
same time, Mr. Miller said that pow- 
erful labor forces in his state have 
fostered and sponsored the law and ex- 
pect to spend plenty of money in 1950 
to see that the voters endorse the act 


and make it a law. This means, he 
said, that all those who champion pri- 
vate enterprise must seize the oppor- 
tunity to present to the voters of Wash- 
ington the facts in the situation and to 
do so in an honest, constructive and 
intelligent fashion. 

“Many issues will be voted on and 
people will be confused unless they un- 
derstand this act and its significance. 
Thus, we need your help, the help of 
your company, and I don’t mean just 
your sympathetic understanding,” Mr. 
Miller said. He went on: 

“Tf this act becomes law it will with- 
out a doubt be interpreted by the social 
planners as conclusive that the people 
want compulsory sickness insurance un- 
der government supervision. If it can 
be defeated in the state of Washington, 
the national planners for a welfare state 
will do a lot of thinking because votes 
are votes.” 

Mr. Miller’s over-all impression of the 
Washington act, the provisions of which 
he highspotted, was that “it is so loose- 
ly drawn that it would require a great 
many court interpretations to be sure 
what the law actually does provide.” 


O’Connor Looks at the Record 


In opening his address E. H. O’Con- 
nor declared that “if there is one solu- 
tion to the problem of state cash sick- 
ness compensation, it is through the 
writing of more and more group A. & H. 


Chairman Watt Points to 109% Gain in 
Group A. & H. Volume in 1945-49 


The consensus of opinion among those 
who attended the annual group meeting 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference February 14-15 at Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, was that it was the best 
to date from the standpoint of company 
participation and the willingness with 
which helpful information was ex- 
changed, both by the speakers and the 
audience. This attitude of “give and 


take” brought forth unstinted praise 
from P. W. Watt, Washington National 
vice president, who as chairman of the 
conference group committee, was the 
presiding officer throughout the two- 
day session. 

Both in his opening address and in 
his closing remarks Chairman Watt ex- 
pressed appreciation for the spirit of 
cooperation evidenced by his fellow 
committeemen, the member companies 
and the conference staff in making the 
meeting an outstanding success. With 
the realization that the group insurance 
picture is ever expanding and changing 
almost daily, Mr. Watt said the program 
makers had selected for discussion sub- 
jects which had been requested by mem- 
bers of the conference as being the most 
important and the most puzzling. A 
liberal amount of time was also allowed 
for informal discussion following the 
main addresses, and these question and 
answer periods proved to be stimulating 
and profitable to the 207 group.men and 
women in attendance. 


Sees No Letup in Group A. & H. 


Problems 


In his opening remarks Mr. Watt 
traced the great growth in group A. & 
H. and hospitalization premium income 
from 1945 to 1949 inclusive and said: 
“From all indications I think you will 
concur that not in the relatively near 
future is there going to be a letup in 
group insurance developments ... nor 
will there be any letup in the accom- 
panying problems to be solved which 
automatically go along with such rapid 
changes. Both home office supervisory 
personnel and field forces in company 
group departments have been and are 
being taxed to the utmost in order to 
do the job which we are being called 





P. W. WATT 


upon to do in furnishing group protec- 
tion to the American public. 

“This raises the question—what sort 
of a job are we doing? Some critics are 
saying that we are not doing a good 
job and hence, since we are not, we 
should step aside and let the Govern- 
ment take over. But let’s take a look 
at the record. Five years ago, 1945, ac- 
cording to production figures furnished 
by the conference office, the total group 
A. & H. and hospitalization premium 
income was $215,000,000. For the ‘year 
1949 it is estimated that it will be ap- 


proximately $451,150,000, or 109.8% in- 


crease in the five-year period. In com- 
parison, the total A. & H. premium 
income including hospitalization, on 
both a group and individual basis, in- 
creased from $583,241,839 in 1945 to an 
estimated $1,171,600,000 for 1949, repre- 
senting a 100.8% increase.” 

These figures, Mr. Watt explained, do 
not include Blue Cross production which 
in 1945 was $128,737,000 (group and in- 


(Continued on Page 41) 





insurance under voluntary enterprise. 
When we can show in the various states 
that a large proportion of the workers 
have coverage, it strengthens the argu- 
ment that there is no need for the state 
to enter the field with its un-American 
stigma of compulsion flavored with a 
bit of Fabian socialism.” The speaker 
presented for consideration the following 
1949 legislative trends and outlook: 

“During the 1949 legislative period 71 
bills were introduced in 16 state legis- 
latures calling for the establishment of 
compulsory systems of sickness bene- 
fits, medical care and benefits for indi- 
viduals when unemployed and sick. Sig- 
nificantly all but two were killed or died 
in committees. Over the past five years 
we have had over 150 such bills intro- 
duced in 18 states. In view of this re- 
sult, sentiment in these states is cer- 
tainly not running toward the adoption 
of compulsory sickness schemes. Fur- 
thermore, it proves that there is serious 
doubt in the minds of the people that 
compulsory cash sickness programs are 
desirable. It is true plans were enacted 
in 1949 in New York and Washington, 
and the latter plan is tied up in a ref- 
erendum. 

The Tax Picture 


Further along Mr. O’Connor took a 
look at the tax picture and pointed out 
in so doing that “social benefits are not 
free even though some people think 
so.” The speaker reminded his audience 
that on January 1, 1950 the Social Se- 
curity tax was increased one-half of 1% 
each for employer and employe. He then 
spoke of H. 6000, now before the 
U. S. Senate, which would expand the 
Social Security act by a new tax sched- 
ule “beginning with a 2% tax each in 
1951 on a taxable wage base of $3,600 
and going up to 344% each (employers 
and employe) in less than 20 years.” He 
continued : 

“Once the principle of this compul- 
sory legislation is adopted, the demand 
will inevitably arise in the very near 
future for a compulsory system of medi- 
cal.and hospital care. It is beginning to 
take place in California, after only three 
years of operation. Witness that on 
January 1, 1950, hospital benefits were 
added—$8 per day for 12 days. 

“In New Jersey after one year of op- 
eration of the act bills have been intro- 
duced in the 1950 legislature to increase 
the weekly benefit amounts and duration 
under TDB. 

“In New York DBL will not begin to 
pay benefits until July 1 next, however 
numerous bills have already been intro- 
duced directly affecting this act, and 
ranging from a reduction in the em- 
ploye tax to increased duration of pay- 
ment and amount of weekly benefit. 


Facts To Be Kept in Mind 


“In considering state programs for 
cash disability payments we must keep 
in mind that voluntary organizations 
have already been well established in the 
field. We must consider that they have 
a body of experience—the only body of 
experience that there is in the admin- 
istration of cash-disability benefits over 
any long period of time. We must re- 
member that in driving the voluntary 
organizations out of this field we may 
destroy many of their effective contribu- 
tions, not only in the payments of cash- 
sickness benefits, but in other forms of 
social security. Some may say that the 
volunary plans can continue in a sup- 
plementary role, but the experience of 
othér countries indicates that once an 
exclusive governmental program is es- 
tablished the voluntary agencies soon 
fade out of the picture. 

“Should there not be a place in our 
free economy for the employer and the 
employe who want to agree that the 
employe will take home his total week- 
ly wage and make provision in whatever 
way he himself wishes against the haz- 
ard of illness?” 

States Considering Cash Sickness Plans 

Giving a sizeup of the 1950 picture 
Mr. O’Connor said that the most 
threatening situation exists in Massa- 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Annual 


Small Group and Franchise Panel 


Experts Compare Notes on Experience 


A helpful cross section of company 
experience on the writing of small group 
A. & H. business (from 10 to 25 lives) 
was produced at the closing session 
February 15 of the H. & A. Conference’s 
annual group meeting. With P. W. Watt, 
Washington National vice president, 
presiding the panel of experts who dis- 
cussed possibilities for development of 
this field as well as its underwriting 
and administration problems spoke 
frankly and freely answered questions. 
They included the following who spoke 
from a group standpoint: A. M, Ander- 
son, general group underwriting man- 
ager, Hardware Mutual Casualty; Fred 
Clark, assistant actuary, Lincoln National 
Life; K. M. Briegel, A. & H. supervisor, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, pinch- 
hitting for M. F. Froh of the same com- 
pany, and R. C. Knoblock, assistant 
secretary, Washington National. The fol- 
lowing discussed small group business 
from a franchise standpoint: R. L. Pad- 
dock, president, Time Insurance Co.; 
H. C. Pogue, vice president, Business 
Men’s Assurance, and E. D. Speer, vice 
president, Great American Reserve. 

Experience Generally Favorable 

The over-all impression gained from 
this discussion is that small group ex- 
perience has been generally favorable. 
Employer contribution is required. 
Methods of control are regarded as 
“most important.” Enrollment of 75% of 
employes is the required rule under con- 
tributory plans and 100% enrollment 
under non-contributory setups. All par- 
ticipants agreed that thorough education 
of salesmen is essential and some com- 
panies insist that their agents personally 
install each plan sold. 

One panel participant testified that his 
company could have written more cases 
if the business had been on a franchise 
basis but from an expense standpoint he 
said it was more economical to write 
the business on a pure group basis. 

Arguments in Favor of Franchise 

The “franchise” members of the panel 
held their own with the advocates of 
small group method of operation and 
gave arguments to prove that franchise 
is the more desirable method of writing 
cases of less than 25 lives. H. C. Pogue, 
whose company has written some 10,000 
groups, reported very satisfactory ex- 
perience. Strict underwriting require- 
ments, such as proper percentage of 
participation and evidence of insurability 
for all groups with less than 10 em- 
ployes, are insisted upon. 

Mr. Paddock, whose company writes 
both franchise and small group, declared 
that trained home office personnel with 
the necessary “know how” to educate 
the agents, was the backbone of fran- 
chise selling. He said the successful 
franchise plan is one that does not con- 
tain any new inventions in coverage, 
rates or methods of selling. He favored 
“simple, flexible coverage at adequate 
rates, sold by our own agents to a large 
market.” He admitted that franchise 
business has been affected by whims and 
pressure from the field, and that lack of 
definite rules to follow has been a handi- 
cap. Mr. Paddock considered rigid home 
office control of the business as essential. 
In this connection he gave credit td 
Mr. Pogue for an idea received from 
one of his speeches on the subject. Mr. 
Pogue had recommended strict control 
of franchise business after it is on the 
books, and to make certain that the per- 
centage of participation was correct. 
Paddock said he followed this advice, 
analyzed existing business and “in a 
short time our loss ratio was back to 
normal,” 

Warns Against Underwriting Laxity 

E. D. Speer, whose company operates 


in the southwest, has written over 2,500 
franchise cases in three years’ time and 
has an annual premium volume of $1,- 
000,000. He said frankly, “We have really 
had our troubles.” He warned against 
laxity in underwriting, saying that if 
there is a letup in vigilance “you pay 
the penalty.” This is because the em- 
ployer will side with his employe and 
will force an issue over an unjust claim. 
His further advice was (1) don’t get into 
the collection business; (2) be careful 
not to over-insure; (3) approach fran- 
chise business from a realistic basis; (4) 


insist upon personal servicing of the 
business by your fieldmen. 
His company writes down to five 


lives and while the loss experience was 
good last year Mr. Speer noted that 
from mid-1949 on to the year-end there 
was a eradual and continuous rise in 
claims. Previously his company had 
written true group down to 10 lives 
but withdrew from this market. Said 
Mr. Speer: “We found that the more 
liberal benefits in true group could not 


stand up under the pressure of local 
conditions.” 


Experience on Small Group Business 


Fred Clark, whose company is a new- 
comer in the small group field, empha- 
sized the need for strict control meth- 
ods. He insists upon issuance of a stand- 
ard small group contract in a_ broad 
package; requires that benefits be kept 
reasonable. He maintained that it is 
necessary to train agents to be quality 
conscious in their risk selection and to 
service the business adequately. He also 
stressed the need for substantial em- 
ployer contribution. 

On a volume of less than 8% of the 
group business in force, Mr. Clark said 
his company’s claim experience has been 
satisfactory. At the end of 1948 he 
had 136 groups in force. A total of 
76 new cases were written in 1949 but 
because of bad lapse rate 30 groups were 
terminated. Rates for this type busi- 
ness are reasonably pitched, he felt, and 
the over-all loss experience is such 
that a reasonable profit can be realized 
after claim payments. 


Why Groupac Was Withdraw From 


Market 


kK. M. Briegel explained why his com- 
pany withdrew its Groupac policy, con- 
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sisting of A. & H., hospital, specia! fees 
and surgical benefits, from the market. 
It was introduced as a result of field 
pressure to write pure group o1 less 
than 25 lives. The company was te. 
luctant to enter this market but jinally 
did so in June, 1948. It offered only one 
plan—$15 A. & H., $6 hospital, $3 spe- 
cial fees and $150 surgical benefit. There 
was no optional choice of coverages, 
The employer paid the entire premium 
for his employes, and quarterly in ad- 
vance. 

It was realized that these were rigid 
restrictions but nevertheless the com- 
pany desired to keep the cost of handling 
Groupac to a minimum. A good job, 
he said, was done by the home office 
business extension department in the 
preparation of promotional material. Re- 
gional meetings were held throughout 
the country to introduce the plan. Agents 
and brokers were enthusiastic. But pro- 
duction results were disappointing. From 
June, 1948 to February, 1949, a total of 
17 Groupac cases were written. 

The field pressure then began for de. 
pendents’ coverage, optional coverage, 
classification of benefits, monthly pre- 
mium payments, etc. In short, the com- 
pany was urged to write standard group 
on less than 25 lives. Mr. Briegel con- 
tinued: 

“We began a survey to determine 
reasons for the failure of Groupac to 
sell. Among them, we found that the 
employer of a small number of em- 
ployes was not particularly interested in 
providing any welfare coverages for his 
employes. Then, too, Groupac could not 
be sold where a hospital service plan 
was already in existence.” 

In February, 1949, the company revised 
its plan so as to provide greater flexi- 
bility in benefits and coverages. Em- 
ploye contribution as well as selection 
of coverages by the employer were per- 
mitted. The company still insisted on a 
quarterly premium payment basis. De- 
pendents’ coverage was not permitted. 
Despite this revision the results con- 
tinued disappointing. From February, 
1949, the date of revision, a total of 18 
cases have been written. Mr. Briegel 
said it is too early to determine loss 
experience but to date it has been favor- 
able, running approximately 30%. This 
he attributed to rigid underwriting rules. 

Studying the problem in its entirety 
the speaker felt that consideration might 
be given to definite measures, which 
“might aid in bringing about a more 
favorable picture.” These included: 

(1) Insistence on a 100% _participa- 
tion of all employes in groups of less 
than 25 lives which would also apply to 
dependents’ coverages; (2) educate the 
agent to assume responsibility of present- 
ing, installing and servicing the account; 
(3) a specially designed commission 
scale which would provide a much lower 
commission rate the first year but would 
remain the same for renewals and for the 
lifetime of the policy; (4) eliminate the 
writing of accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits; (5) decrease cost 
of clerical handling by elimination 0! 
record cards; (6) eliminate any expe 
rience rating for purposes of dividen 
or return premium, and (7) load stand- 
ard group rates 15% to 20% to covet 
increased cost of handling. 

Having decided to abandon its Groupa 
plan, Mr. Briegel’s company is now 
studying the possibility of writing stan- 
ard group on less than 25 lives, but em- 
bodying some or all of the seven points 
aforementioned. 


R. C. Knoblock’s Views 


As the final speaker on small group 
experience R. C. Knoblock touched on 
administrative problems involved in this 
line. His company uses the se!f-billing 
basis for premium and does not Dill from 
the home office. Small groups are n° 
permitted to handle their claims. It ' 
done either by the agent, broker 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Mitchell on Subject 
Of State Medical Plans 


DESCRIBES TENNESSEE PLAN 





Says Major Problems Are Acceptances 
by Public, Doctors and Insurance Men; 
Problems Must Be Coordinated 





Emerson L. Mitchell, Tennessee state 
manager, Provident Life & Accident In- 
surance Co., described the “Tennessee 
Plan” for medical insurance in his talk 
before the group meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Chicago, February 15. He said that 
when a state plan is to be established, 
there are three main problems: public 
acceptance, doctor acceptance and in- 
surance company acceptance. 

In the matter of public acceptance, 
he said that special study of local con- 
ditions must be made and the selection 
of a committee to inaugurate such a 
plan and convince the public that its 
interests are foremost is of prime impor- 
tance. The second problem is not easy, 
he continued, because whereas the pub- 
lic is entitled to the best service avail- 
able within the area and will insist on 
such a program either through Federal 
legislation or the adoption of a realistic 
plan, the doctors must be satisfied or the 
plan worked out will fail. 


Insurance Committee Important 


As to insurance company participation, 


advising the market possibilities, bearing 
in mind that any program adopted must 
not be just as salable by a few of the 
larger and more aggressive companies in 
a given area but by every company and 
association licensed to do business there. 

On the subject of coordination of 
the three problems, Mr. Mitchell said: 

“We know that recent propaganda has 
made a great many of our people in this 
country believe the doctor to be a 
racketeer. You can’t get any individual 
to say that about his own particular doc- 
tor; but, nevertheless, he thinks gener- 
ally that is true. Naturally, such deroga- 
tory information has put the doctor on 
the defensive. It is difficult for him to 
know whom he can trust. It is up to our 
committees to let the doctor know we 
are sympathetic with his problems be- 
cause we, too, have almost exactly the 
same problem—that of maintaining our 
freedom. 

“Recent work with state medical asso- 
ciations done by committees appointed 
by the Health Insurance Council have 
been able to show the doctor that we 
understand his problem, have been able 
to show the doctor that we understand 
the public’s problem to the extent that 
the doctors have freely discussed their 
plans and have been guided by our 
knowledge. 


Will Be Alert to Change 


“We solved some of these problems in 
Tennessee and intend to stay alert to 
the change in public needs so we will 
always be in a position to elaborate on 
our plans when the time is right. Here’s 
how it was done: 

“The medical profession appointed an 
insurance committee to study voluntary 
pre-paid medical care plans. This com- 


that was in existence, and through ad- 
vice and counsel with the insurance in- 
dustry devised a plan. The first plan was 
not acceptable and more studies were 
made. All of us—the insurance industry 
and the doctor’s insurance committee— 
had to learn by trial and error what 
would be a good plan that would be ac- 
ceptable for all concerned. 


“Studies were made with an attempt 
to establish a relative schedule of fees 
so each doctor would accept his rightful 
share in the responsibility to the public. 
Studies were made of the incomes of 
the individual and family groups in or- 
der that the plan developed would guar- 
antee complete service for about 70% 
of the population of Tennessee. 


Submit Revised Plan 


“The revised plan was submitted to 
the house of delegates of the Medical 
Association and was adopted. Briefly, 
our plan guarantees total surgical serv- 
ice for individuals whose income is less 
than $2,400 and families whose income is 
less than $3,600 annually. 

“We are confident we have met at 
least a part of the public’s problem be- 
cause after only six months of presen- 
tation of the plan to the public, 70,000 
have purchased it. Considering that 
policy forms had to be submitted to the 
State Insurance Department and then to 
the Medical Association for approval, 
sales representatives had to be _in- 
structed, and all that goes along with 
sales campaigns had to be instituted, we 
are well pleased with six months’ ef- 
fO8ts six 

“We know we have doctor approval 
and acceptance. Sixteen-hundred doctors 
have agreed to become ‘participating 
doctors’ and furnish the service sold. 


- 


marketing the Tennessee Plan, there can 
be little doubt that the insurance indus- 
try is backing the program. Many of 
the leading companies are making a 
concerted effort to promote the plan, 
and 13 out of 18 listed reported actual 
sales. 
Helped Guide Doctors 


“Now, some might ask, ‘what makes 
this plan a good one?’ As I have pre- 
viously stated, the doctors approached 
the problem with open minds. The in- 
surance industry only helped guide the 
doctors’ committee toward a marketable 
program, and the doctors realized that 
we, too, had a public faith to maintain 
The interest of the public has been pro- 
tected. 

“Let me make it clear that once a 
*plan is decided upon and approved for 
sale, the industry cannot and must not 
run off and rest on its laurels. An ac- 
tive committee must continue to study 
other forms of medical care so that we 
will be ready to suggest additional serv- 
ices when the public demands. I believe 
in establishing a program to cover the 
most catastrophic needs first and then 
perfect such things as strictly medical 
care, anesthesia, radiology, pathology, 
diagnostic and laboratory procedures, 
etc. We are doing just that in Tennes- 
see; and with the help of educational 
programs, the public will know and ac- 
cept the cost for a complete plan. Some 
day we hope to have such additional 
services available and salable.” 
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Mr. Mitchell said it is necessary that mittee was composed of five doctors and a is estimated to be about 80% of Announcement 
competent insurance men be available four prominent laymen. These men the practicing doctors in the state. 
to work with the doctors’ committee in studied every available voluntary plan With 18 companies and associations 
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line of bolts to hardware stores. Business was 
better when he added a new line and sold nuts, 
bolts and screws. But he didn’t start making a 
sale with almost every call until he had a full 
line of hardware to offer. Moral: get the full 
line of Health, Accident, Hospitalization and 
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T. H. Kirkpatrick Views 
The Outlook for DBL 

ANTICIPATES KEEN COMPETITION 

Paul Revere Life V.P. Tells of Work of 


N. Y. Policy Forms Committee; Rea- 
sonable Administration Desired 





T. H. Kirkpatrick, vice president and 
Group department superintendent, Paul 
Revere Life, discussed the “Outlook Un- 
DBL” as his contribution to the 
cash sickness insurance panel at the 
annual group meeting, February 14-15, 
of the Health & Accident Conference 
in Chicago. Mr. Kirkpatrick was ideally, 
suited for his assignment inasmuch as 
he has acted as the conference repre- 
sentative on the All-Industry advisory 
policy forms committee, formed last 
summer to draft one or more model 
policy forms which could be used by 
the companies in writing New York 
DBL business. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick stressed the fact that 
all interests in the state were consulted 
in the drafting of the New York law. 
He said it was logically developed and 
with the insurance industry having had 
the opportunity to present its case. “As 
far as the law goes, it is an excellent 
law,” he said. “The companies are on 
an equal footing with the State Fund; 
many of the faults of the California and 
New Jersey laws have been corrected.” 


der 


Points to Elaborate System of Control 


Pointing to a rather elaborate system 
of control which has been set up by the 
state departments in cooperation with 
private interests, Mr. Kirkpatrick said: 
“Committees representing insurance, la- 
bor, management, etc., have been used as 
task forces to investigate the many 
problems. An advisory council has been 
appointed of eminent leaders of all in- 
terests concerned to advise on questions 
of policy. This method of approach is 
of great value to the insurance industry 
because it gives interested parties an 
opportunity to present their case, and 
first-class decisions are made entirely on 
merit. The method of administration is 
of the utmost importance because even 
a good law can be administered in such 
a way as to eliminate the insurance com- 
panies and conversely, we can operate 
even with a relatively poor law if the 
administrative authority is fair and rea- 
sonable. 

“While this elaborate system of con- 
trol gives excellent results, it is time- 
consuming. We had all hoped that we 
would be selling these benefits long be- 
fore this. However, it took months for 
the problems to go through the task 
force stage, it took further time for the 
advisory committee to consider them, 
and the responsibility for the final de- 
cision still rests with Mary Donlon, 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

“We as insurance companies desire 
broad, reasonable and simple administra- 
tion of our activities by the state au- 
thorities. Employers are required to 
provide the coverage and as a result of 
the law the insurance companies will ob- 
tain a large volume of additional busi- 
ness. I feel strongly that there is an 
obligation on our part to keep always 
in mind the fundamental purpose is to 
insure New York employes. It would be 
most unfortunate if anything occurred 
which was detrimental to the attainment 
of this fundamental purpose.” : 


Work of Advisory Policy Forms 
Committee 


Mr. Kirkpatrick then outlined some 
of the many problems which have faced 
the All-Industry advisory policy forms 
committee in its drafting job which be- 
gan last summer and which is still going 
on. “The original intention,” he ex- 
plained, “was to have a standard policy 
which, while it would not be compulsory, 


would be used by practically all of the 
companies. It was soon discovered that 
there could be no agreement on a single 
policy. The compensation carriers 
wanted one style; the large life com- 
panies an entirely different style. There 
was a demand for a minimum benefits 
policy, for a broad policy and for sim- 
ple riders to be attached to existing 
policies. Accordingly, the work of this 
committee was greatly increased so that 
the single policy increased to eight dif- 
ferent forms. 

“The current trend is to return to 
more standardized types of contracts. 
The New York Insurance Department 
gave tentative approval to statutory 
forms of policy, one for the compensa- 
tion carriers and one for the life com- 
panies. These forms were considered by 
the advisory council in early January 
and were released to insurance compa- 
nies through the various trade associa- 
tions. We.have not received final ap- 
proval as further changes have been 
made by Miss Donlon. However, it is 
expected that final policies will be re- 
leased very shortly. 

“In order to give flexibility to these 
statutory policies a set of endorsements 
is being considered by the Insurance 
Department and the chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. These 
work very well, and except for the large 
special case, are likely to take care of 
the need for a flexible type of contract 


which had been developed as an alterna- 
tive.’ 

Mr. Kirkpatrick then declared that it 
is most important to get policies and 
rates filed; in fact, already too much 
time has been lost. Several companies, 
alert to this pressing need, had started 
to file statutory policies early in Janu- 
ary—one or two even before the year- 
end—even though the approved wording 
is not yet available. 

The speaker also emphasized the im- 
portance of DBL policy riders and said: 
“They cover such matters as accident 
coverage from the first day increasing 
the maximum benefit from $26 to $30 per 
week, and changes in the benefit period. 
My own company has submitted ten 
different riders, and although a few of 
them may not be particularly important 
they were filed because when they are 
used in conjunction with minimum bene- 
fits policies you have considerable flexi- 
bility.” 

How Flexibility Can Be Provided 


Mr. Kirkpatrick felt that flexibility in 
DBL plans can be provided by either of 
two methods as follows: 

“(1) Starting with a minimum benefits 
policy and extending the coverage by 
rider, or (2) using a basically broad 
policy, such as the regular accident and 
health contract, and by means of the 
fill-in spaces give the benefits desired. 
In New York, it now appears that the 
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T. H. KIRKPATRICK 


first alternative is the more practical 
because (a) minimum benefits seem to 
be quite popular and there doesn’t seem 
to be a demand for great variety- of 
plans, although this may develop, and 
(b) the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is concerned with the possibility that an 
employe may pay more than the cost 
of minimum benefits. 


“If you have the statutory benefits 
with two or three extensions you can 
fairly easily determine the cost of these 
extensions. On the other hand, if you 
have a broad policy you have in effect 
many extensions of the law, most of 
which are of very little consequence, but 
nevertheless it would be much more difli- 
cult to demonstrate the cost of statutory 
benefits under the plan.” 

Further along Mr. Kirkpatrick said 
that policy forms, rates and commission 
scales must be filed and approved by the 
New York Insurance Department. He 
added: “Approval of forms as such is 
not required by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, but they do require 
approval indirectly. .. . For an employer 
to have his plan recognized it must 
be accepted by the board. The insurance 
companies will be permitted to get ap- 
proval in advance of statutory benefit 
plans. If, however, the plan sold in any 
way differs from the statutory plan then 
individual approval will be required be- 
fore the employer’s coverage will be 
accepted as approved insurance under 
the law.” 

As to supervision by state authorities, 
a much discussed point, the speaker 
pointed to the necessity of keeping the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board advised 
of the coverage on each insured em- 
ployer. “It can be argued that no indi- 
vidual check is necessary,” Mr. Kirk- 
patrick stated. “All employers are re- 
quired to provide the coverage by law. 
If they don’t they will eventually be dis- 
covered and be subject to the penalties 
provided. In my opinion, the insurance 
companies will be required to advise the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of each 
insured employer becoming insured an 
whenever insurance is terminated of 
changed. It is hoped that the informa- 
tion required will be fairly simple as tt 
would be unfortunate if too much time 
and effort was spent in doing this work. 
It is believed, however, that Miss Don- 
lon will keep a control list of all New 
York employers coming under the law, 
as she will want to know at all times 
the method elected by the employers to 
meet their obligations under the law. 

“Priority has been given to other more 
pressing problems so that the question 
of supervision of insurance compally 
plans is very much in the air. In my 
opinion this should not be too disturb- 
ing. Retain flexibility in your plans 5° 
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that you will have freedom of action to 
meet the various regulations. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is no more 
anxious than we are to maintain un- 
necessary records and a practical solu- 
tion will undoubtedly be worked out 
once the plan is in operation.” 

“With regard to statistics, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick thought that the only satisfac- 
tory basis is to include all premiums 
and benefits for the plans actually in 
force including extra benefits, and not 
to make any attempt to accumulate sta- 
tistics on the basis of statutory benefits 
and statutory premiums. 


Home Office Administration and Claims 


The speaker’s slant on home office 
administration was that the handling of 
cash sickness plans should be based on 
the principle of simplicity in order to 
give economy and flexibility to meet the 
varying and ever-changing  circum- 
stances. As to premium collections, he 
favored a self-billing system and said: 
“We propose to use a form similar to 
that for the initial tax from January 1 
to July 1. This system can be used 
even where the premium is so much per 
month per employe. It is an advantage 
to have the system worked in with the 
employer’s tax returns so that you carry 
over to the insurance the implication 
that premium payments are a legal re- 


© quirement which must be met.” 


Claims, said the speaker, will be han- 
dled on the same basis as those for 
group A. & H. insurance. He did not 
regard as desirable the stricter claims 
control exercised under workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

As to underwriting, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
advised: “We have not found it possible 
to be particularly choosy. We believe 
that the sales efforts should be directed 
towards a good class of business. It is 
rather difficult, however, to decline an 
application once it is submitted, although 
we do not apologize for rejecting a case 
if we have good reason. The problem is 


| that information is scanty and it is hard 


to refuse undesirable risks. We do not 


_ believe in the philosophy that there will 
| be a low claims rate on all cash sick- 


ness polictes and therefore all applica- 


' tions can be approved without under- 


writing.” 
Sees Terrific Selling Pressure Ahead 


Closing his address with a few fore- 
_ casts Mr. Kirkpatrick said that the New 
York cash sickness situation is so fluid 


' “that even the best information may be 


' entirely out-of-date after a short period. 
_ However, that should not stop us from 
' going completely into the realm of spec- 


j ulation and to make a few forecasts as 
| to what will happen in New York in the 


next six months.” They follow: 
1. Terrific pressure is being built up 
' by agents in demanding of their compa- 
' nies something definite to sell. The com- 


- panies that have already filed policies 
| have at least something to talk about. 


Be a heen RUNES 


2. The next milestone will be reached 
when the New York Departmennt for- 
mally releases the minimum benefits 
policy and riders to be used with it. 
This should be in the very near future. 
Thereafter, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion State Fund will announce its bene- 
fits and rates. Each of these stages will 
be a spur to sales activities, and par- 
ticularly when the State Fund rates are 
known. Sales tempo will naturally build 
up. More information will then be 
known as to individual company prac- 
tices. Those out of line will likely have 
to get back “in line” so as to be com- 
petitive. 

3. The available information at this 
time indicates that New York employers 
are mainly thinking of statutory bene- 
fits only. . . . However, as enterprising 
agents sharpen their wits and complicate 
the plans by introducing supplementary 
benefits, there will be a tendency to 
stimulate a demand for them. Don’t 
fool yourself into thinking that you can 
sit back and wait for the applications to 
flock in. The insurance must be sold. 
Competition will be exceedingly keen. 

Finally, Mr. Kirkpatrick said he did 
not care for the idea advanced by some 
carriers of adding DBL benefits as a 
rider to a compensation policy. He said: 
“There is a superficial argument that 
these benefits are part of compensation 
as evidenced by the fact that they are 
provided as part of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Accordingly, the cheapest 
and easiest way for the employer to ob- 
tain the insurance is to rider a com- 
pensation policy. Actually, the benefits 
are quite different and there is distinct 
danger to an employer to allow them to 
become intermingled. Even a compensa- 
tion-writing company would be well- 
advised to consider the desirability of 
administering this insurance entirely 
separate from their compensation cov- 
erage.” : 





Watt on Volume 


(Continued from Page 37) 


dividual) with 86 participating units, 
compared with total income in 1948 of 
$317,473,000 with 90 participating units— 
a most substantial increase. 

There was no doubt‘in Mr. Watt's 
mind that the figures he had read proved 
conclusively that “private enterprise can 
do the job,” and he said: “There is no 
reason to be ashamed of our accom- 
plishments, but there is still much to be 
done. The demand for group insurance 
continues at an accelerated pace.” He 
continued: 


Cash Sickness Insurance Trends 


“Since our November, 1948 meeting 
the New Jersey TDB law has been made 
effective; the New York disability bene- 
fits law becomes operative in July, 1950; 
and cash sickness laws may be passed 
in other states. Knowing the volume of 
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a Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit on juvenile policy contracts from age 0. 


e¢ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
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business written by the companies in 
California and New Jersey together with 
the great volume which will undoubtedly 
be written in New York, I believe we 
can say that the insurance companies 
faced with such laws did, if you will 
permit me—rise to the occasion.’ How- 
ever, almost immediately thereafter we 
were faced with more serious problems 
created by amendments to such laws 
being introduced into the state legis- 
latures altering and increasing the ben- 
efits at no increase in premium charges. 
How far can such practices go and how 
far can we go?” 


Effect of So-Called Steel Decision 


The speaker then spoke of the so- 
called steel decision, another develop- 
ment since the last annual meeting, 
which “makes group insurance together 
with pensions a legal part of collective 
bargaining agreements. It was brought 
out that many firms, which heretofore 
have never had group insurance, will 
adopt plans through the combined ef- 
forts of the union and the employer. 
He promised that insurance companies 
will be on the job to provide such pro- 
tection. On the other hand, Mr. Watt 
said that there are many firms which 
have had group plans for years where 
alterations, modifications and additional 
coverages and benefits will be required 
and requested. “In some instances the 
plan will shift from an employer-oper- 
ated one to a _ union-sponsored one. 
Naturally such changes are bound to 


NAMES SHEPARD AT TORONTO 

R. W. Shepard has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
of sales promotion, including conserva- 
tion of the association’s business in 
Canada, according to an announcement 
by the Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association in Canada. 





cause some confusion and create 
problems for us,” he declared. 

Among other developments in the past 
year Mr. Watt spoke of the increased 
number of state medical plans in opera- 
tion, noted that several companies are 
participating in the writing of these 
plans, and said every effort is being 
made to cooperate with the medical 
societies. More companies are also ex- 
perimenting with the so-called fringe 
coverages and in the writing of small 
groups on both a group and franchise 
basis. “Such experimentation,” he said, 
“is probably quite desirable in view of 
the public’s desires. But it is the desire 
of all experienced insurance men to keep 
the experimentation on a_ reasonably 
even keel.” 

Finally, Mr. Watt pointed to the keen 
interest on the part of all group writing 
companies to streamline their clerical, 
processing and accounting procedures in 
order that the cost of handling the busi- 
ness may be kept in line. “This task is 
no small one particularly when the many 
additional group coverages written to- 
day are not so well grooved as .they 
were not so many years ago,” he said. 


new 





organization. 


T. W. MOCK, President 





1950 
Accident and Health Opportunities 
The year 1950 promises to be one of the biggest and best production 
years in National’s history. We’re keeping step with the greatly in- 
creased interest in disability insurance by improving our present policies, 
offering new contracts and taking a receptive interest in making general 
agency appointments in open territory. Our entry into the industrial 
life insurance field will give added facilities to both old and new agents. 


If interested in a growing organization with a bright outlook for 
expansion, get in touch with us. You'll like the friendly service of our 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
242-244 S. 8th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Trade Ass’n Group Business Held to 
Be Fertile Field Despite Problems 


The prevailing sentiment among par- 
ticipants in the panel discussion on 
“Writing of Group Business Through 
Trade Associations,” a featured topic at 
the H. & A. Conference’s annual group 
meeting, was that despite some sad ex- 
perience in bygone years this is now a 
fertile field for solicitation; that while 
the underwriting problems are numerous 
they are by no means insurmountable, 
and that the increasing demand from 
trade association groups for the cover- 
age must be met. As C. R. Ashman, 
administration manager, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, the first speaker, expressed 
it, “I believe it is our responsibility as 


satisfy this 


well as our opportunity to 
demand. With proper underwriting, 
conscientious solicitation and _ careful 


administration, there is no fundamental 
reason why trade association group 
business cannot be successfully under- 
written.” 

Mr. Ashman shared the platform with 
K. M. Briegel, A. & H. supervisor of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, and W. 
A. Hollister, corresponding group spe- 
cialist of Hardware Mutual Casualty 


Underwriting Problems 


Mr. Ashman directed attention to spe- 
cific underwriting, sales and administra- 
tive problems. He said that most impor- 


tant underwriting factors to consider are 
the nature of the trade organization, 
its strength, stability, cohesiveness and 
motives which actuate the contemplated 
installation of a group insurance pro- 
gram. He asks for data on the age and 
background; benefits accruing according 
to members other than insurance; num- 
ber of employer units, average number 
of employes per unit and whether they 
already have programs of their own; 
geographical distribution of employer 
units, and whether employes are pri- 
marily interested in coverage for them- 
selves or are sufficiently interested in 
employes’ welfare to assume all or a 
substantial part of the insurance cost. 

As to benefits, Mr. Ashman checks 
on whether benefits for employer mem- 
bers can be kept the same as or reason- 
ably well in line with those for the 
rank and file, or whether the schedule 
is to be loaded in their favor. He also 
asks whether coverage can be terminated 
on employer members, and possibly their 
employes, at some reasonable age such 
as 65 “so that the case will not become 
weighted down with old-age exposure.” 
Mr. Ashman felt that the answers to 
these questions would be of considerable 
help to the underwriter in deciding upon 
the acceptability of the business. 


K. M. Briegel’s 


In Mr. Briegel’s opinion the writing 
of a trade association case presents nu- 
merous difficulties that are not present 


Procedure 


in the standard group case. His first 
step when asked to quote on this type 
business is to determine if the associa- 
tion is located in a state where insurance 
laws permit the writing of trade associ- 
ations. Many states permit the inclusion 
of employes of the member under a 
trade association policy; others require 
that the case be set up on a trusteeship 
basis, while still others permit the writ- 
ing of members only which substantially 
decreases the potential premium of the 
group. When in doubt on these require- 
ments, Mr. Briegel asks the secretary 
of the association to get a ruling from 
the Insurance Department. “This has 
saved us many headaches,” ‘he said. 

The first three or four cases written 
by Mr. Briegel’s company were on a 
non-contributory basis which meant that 
all employer members who desired to 
participate were required to enroll all 
of their eligible members. Since then 
several cases have been written where 
employes were allowed to contribute to 
the premium cost. However, Mr. Briegel 
said that it is far more acceptable to 
have the employer member pay the en- 
tire premium. He explained that when 
the employe contributes all or any por- 
tion of the premium “you run into a 
complicated installation problem.” 


Personal Solicitation Preferred 


As to the best method of solicitation, 
the general feeling was that the personal 
solicitation was more satisfactory than 
to do it by mail. However, a lot depends 
on who is to be responsible for it— 
the association, the insurer or as a 
cooperative endeavor. Mr. Ashman said 
that if the association assumes the re- 
sponsibility “they may very well expect 
some compensation. If the insurer as- 
sumes or shares it, the question arises 


of additional compensation, such as jn- 
creased commissions.” 

Mr. Hollister’s company, being c losely 
affliated with hardware associations, 

makes a speciality of this type of busi- 
ness. In getting the spread of risk 
desired he requires an enrollment of 75% 
of member employes. Using the person. 
al or hand enrollment system, his com- 
pany also makes effective use of promo- 
tional material which goes out under the 
signature of the association secretary, 
All panel participants agreed that he is 
an important administrative factor jn 
the success of the solicitation, and it was 
felt that the secretary is more than 
willing to take on the responsibility of 
enrollment details, collection of premium, 
claim handling, etc. as such work repre- 
sents a real service to his members and 
builds good will. 

Mr. Briegel’s further slant on the en- 
rollment procedure was that after com- 
pletion of the original enrollment “we 
should not cease in our efforts,” If 
there is any relaxation it may mean a 
definite drop in premium income and a 
resulting adverse selection of risk. Al- 
though his company is still new in the 
writing of trade associations, its claim 
experience to date has been favorable 
and on most of its cases a substantial 
dividend is being paid. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Briegel explained that divi- 
dends are paid to the association office, 
and in some cases a fair amount is 
retained by its secretary for actual ad- 
ministration costs in the handling of the 


program. He closed by saying: 

“While the underwriting problems are nu- 
merous they are not insurmountable. We are 
after all the good trade association business we 
can get. We definitely feel that more and more 
companies will enter this field because of the 
tremendous potential in premium income and 
because of the = important contracts that can 
le secured . . 





Industrial Life of Quebec 


(Continued from Page 20) 


company had five home office employes, 
22 agents and insurance in force was 
$3,000,000. Miss Pelletier acted as secre- 
tary for the general manager who then 
was E. J. Payette and had other duties. 
Her abilities were such that in a few 
years she became the chief employe in 
the office and supervised all the head 
office departments. Studying the tech- 
nique of different companies she did 
lot to simplify work and increase ef- 
ficiency. 

Miss Pelletier showed greater interest 
in agency account organization and in 
drawing up of contracts. An outstanding 
contribution to the company was her 
work in instructing the agency force to 
which she is now devoting all of her 
time. The company’s agents. consist 
almost entirely of men speaking the 
French language. Unable to read the 
English literature on salesmanship, and 
no such material being available then 
in French, training agents was not easy 
in the company’s early days. It was Miss 
Pelletier’s difficult task to train them. 
She translated the whole CLU course into 
the French language and gave lectures 
at the principal agency centers. The 
work was begun in 1939 and the com- 
pany numbers many CLU’s in its ranks. 
Among other things Miss Pelletier de- 
veloped a preliminary training course for 
new agents, consisting of training in 
the field given by managers and assistant 


managers for about three months and 
includes two weeks study at home office. 

The Industrial Life is a combination 
company, but almost two-thirds of its 
new business is in the Ordinary depart- 
ment, the balance being Industrial and 
Group. It has entered the latter field 
quite actively making good progress 
during the past year in this coverage. 
It now writes all forms of Group in- 
surance, including life, sickness and acci- 
dent, hospitalization and_ retirement 
plans. It also writes Pensions. 

Until 1949 the company had only a 
few scattered agents writing strictly 
Ordinary insurance exclusively. In 1949, 
however, it opened three new Ordinary 
offices in Montreal which are in addition 
to five existing combination branches in 
that city. It engaged three men as man- 
agers who had been successful in life 
insurance and they are actively recruit- 
ing staffs. So far, all of the company’s 
plans have been influenced by its de- 
cision made years ago to cultivate the 
field near home as thoroughly as pos- 
sible before expanding in more distant 
territories. It is now in the expansion 
mood. 

Reverting to the new home office, 
which will be ready for occupancy later 
this vear, the company spent a good deal 
of time in deciding just what kind of 
a building it wanted to erect. Its old 
building in Quebec City outgrown, it 


wanted an up-to-date structure, modern 
in every aspect, but in approximate 
keeping with a company of its compara- 
tive size. Mr. Brock was very much im- 
pressed by the new home office building 
of the Colonial Life, architect of which 
was Arthur O. Angilly. The Industrial 
Life engaged Mr. Angilly as its consult- 
ing architect. For companies of com- 
parable size to the Industrial Life 
architect Angilly believes that home of- 
fices should be constructed on horizontal 
lines especially a company located in a 
residential neighborhood. The ability to 
expand and make changes in work-space 
allocations is often prevented in the 
older types of tall buildings having in- 
surance occupancy because of con- 
structed obstructions such as permanent 
rooms, elevators, stairs and other shafts, 
columns, locker rooms, corridors and 
other enclosed areas. In order to achieve 
flexibility and efficiency of operation 
and space utilization these obstructions 
should be eliminated as much as possible, 
he thinks. This is the advantage of 
horizontal type of building as it removes 
the need for elevators, pneumatic tube 
conveyors and some of the stairs while 
other obstructions can either be elimi- 
nated or reduced to a minimum where 
beneficial to the occupancies of the vari- 
ous areas throughout the building. 
Control of Company Sold 

The Industrial Life is a stock company 
having outstanding 2,016 shares of which 
1,245 were held by the Leonard family 
of which the only surviving members 
are President Esmond Leonard and his 


sister, Beatrice Leonard. Neither married 
or has close relatives. As they are get- 
ing on in years they sold their 1,245 
shares in January last—the controlling 
interest—to Interprovincial Credit, Ltd, 
of which Louis Levesque is president 
and chief owner. He is well known in 
Canadian financial and business circles 
and especially so in: the Province of 
Quebec. Among other activities he con- 
trols such important firms as Fashion- 
Craft Manufacturers, Ltd., Acme Glove 
Works, Ltd., and Fred A. Lallemand & 
Co., Ltd. Industrial Life will continue 
under the same management as in the 
past and through Mr. Levesque’s guid- 
ance expects to make even -more otut- 
standing progress in the future. 
When the Industrial Life is in its 
new building it will be all set for the 
expansion it has in mind. The fact that 
a company working in a restricted area 
can do as well as the Industrial Life 
has done not only speaks well for its 
executive organization but also demot- 
strates that the confidence of the public 
in insurance is pronounced. Part of this 
confidence, of course, is the result 0 
faith in the carrying out of contracts, 3 
faith which has sprung from the great 
performance of the insurance companies 
and the fine type of supervision they 
have in both Canada and the United 
States. Undoubtedly, the executive te 
sponsibility which the Industrial Life has 
given to actuaries has been a large 
factor in its success as it was thus po 
sible to grow along sound, scientific 
directions, 
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HL & A. Conference Group Meeting 


Student Coverage Is 
Treated by Walters 


SPEAKS AT CHICAGO MEETING 





Says Abuses Have Crept in; Doubts That 
Business Can Continue To Be 
Written at Present Rates 





Speaking on student coverage, Fred 
M. Walter, superintendent, accident and 
health department, General Accident 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp., before the 
' croup conference of the Health & 
» Accident Underwriters Conference at 
' Chicago, February 15, expressed doubt 
© that the companies are going to be able 
successfully to underwrite this coverage 
much longer at present rates unless they 
are able to solve the abuse problems. 

Mr. Walters said that the two major 
subdivisions of this form of insurance— 
» “All Student Activity” and “Sports 
§ Only” are comparatively recent varia- 
tions of the regular students blanket 
accident coverage that has been written 
for several years by a number of com- 
panies and usually provides a $500 limit 
of coverage, with deductible, for a pre- 
mium of $10 for boys and $5 for girls 
for a school term. 
' At first, said Mr. Walters, companies 
' writing this business had a satisfactory 
' underwriting experience but abuses of 
the coverage gradually arose, such as 

charges for the use of school facilities 
for first aid and infirmary care, un- 
necessary calls and X-rays on the part 
F of the attending physicians who come to 
' be familiar with the details of the plan, 
> and the more or less natural inclination 
Fon the part of parents to have their 
) children receive the best care, regard- 
' less of cost, as long as they were in- 
sured. 


Speaks of All Student Activity 


| With respect to all student activity, 
» Mr. Walters said: 
_ “Within the past couple of years, more 
' and more schools have been interested 
_ in buying medical reimbursement cov- 
» erage for on-the-premises accidents and 
sports accidents off the premises. This is 
_ usually on the basis of 100% participa- 
- tion because in such cases the premium 
' is paid by the school authorities. Be- 
cause of the 100% spread, the coverage 
» (largely $250 medical without deductible) 
' can be written for a very much lower 
| premium per student. The exact amount 
» depends on the total enrollment, the per- 
) centage of males and females, and the 
| nature of the sponsored sports. If cov- 
© crage is provided while going to and 
Irom school, the additional exposure and 
the matter of moral hazard require some 
little rate increase. Local situations in- 
volving doctors, hospitals, et cetera, will 
also have their effect on experience. In 
some localities it may not be possible 
| to successfully underwrite this type of 
3 business at any obtainable rate. 
| “A premium rate of around $2.50 per 
Student is not far out of line, where 
there is 100% participation, for on 
premises coverage. It may be a little high 
tor a $250 limit and a little low for $500 
limit. It is extremely doubtful where 
Coverage is given to and from school, 
Where extensions of coverage beyond the 
) mtended scope are highly possible with- 
f out much chance of successful contest— 
/ aside from the normal traffic accident 


2 incidental to going to and from 
School, 
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Cannot Break Even 


. ‘One company, offering this coverage 
for about 50 cents per student where 
there js 100% participation and $1 where 
“gona is optional, seems to me _ to 

S icking its neck out awfully far. No 
sures | have seen would indicate they 
an even come close to breaking even.” 
In the matter of sports only coverage, 
Walters said that accident reim- 
Pins ap nt coverage written on specific 
Ports teams has been reasonably satis- 
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Korn Talk Off the Record 


Peter G. Korn, vice president, Na- 
tional Casualty of Detroit, who spoke 
at the annual group meeting of the con- 
ference February 15, had cheerfully ac- 
cepted the last minute assignment to 
speak on “Collective Bargaining in the 
Group Picture.” Chairman P. W. Watt, 
Washington National, in introducing 
him said: “This is a ‘hot potato’ topic.” 
And with a nod to the newspaper re- 
porters who were all set to take notes, 
Mr. Watt said: “Mr. Korn’s remarks 
must be off the record.” Consensus of 
opinion was that he did an excellent 
job in presenting facts about collective 
bargaining. 


ILLINOIS DEPT. MEN PRESENT 

Chairman Watt on ‘Tuesday wel- 
comed John H. Powell, life actuary, 
Illinois Insurance Department, and his 
associate, James Cullen of the policy 
examination division, who were confer- 
ence guests. 








factory. The exposure is usually $250 
blanket medical but a $500 limit is be- 
coming increasingly popular. This cov- 
erage has been found to be subject to 
some of the same abuses as straight 
students coverage, but so far, not to the 
same extent, he said. 

He said his company had had no ex- 
perience with sports coverage written on 
an allocated basis, such as_ specific 
amounts for specified fractures and dis- 
locations, or dollar limitation on other 
types of injuries. 

“Our theory has been to extend full 
coverage within the $250 or $500 limit, 
but to have the individual insured par- 
ticipate to the extent of the first $10 
of the medical cost,” he said. “We 
believe that unallocated blanket coverage 
is more complete protection, and in the 
long run more satisfactory to the mem- 
bers and sponsors of the sports team, 
but we also believe that it cannot be 
successfully underwritten without a de- 
ductible. The deductible does not com- 
pletely eliminate the element of abuse, 
but it makes a world of difference in 
total results, as one or two companies 
know after writing a volume of first 
dollar coverage for a couple of years. 


Cover Named Participants 


“Most of the sports teams coverage 
has been written on the basis of cov- 
ering named participants in a particular 
sport. In this connection I might say 
that we have found it possible to write 
football players, scholastic, amateur and 
semi-pro, and make about 2%4% under- 
writing profit if the mechanics are 
handled correctly. As respects schools 
and colleges, however, there has been 
an increasing interest in covering all 
athletes for all sports. We believe this 
can be underwritten by charging a flat 
rate for all candidates for the various 
sports teams, this flat rate differing as 
between schools sponsoring football, 
soccer, and/or other hazardous sports, 
and those that do not. 

“Tf an all-sports plan is to be under- 
written on a deposit premium plan, with 
later adjustments, we believe that the 
deposit premium should be based on a 
fair estimate of the ultimate premium 
based on the size of the school, the 
sports that are sponsored, the probable 
number of students trying out for the 
various teams, and the usual number 
retained on the squads. Above all, the 
deposit premium should be adequate to 
cover, at the full individual sports teams 
rate, the first sport of the season 
(usually football), lest the school change 
its mind about continuing the coverage 
after the season for that sport is over. 

“T think all of us who have written 
students and sports coverage have pretty 
much followed the trial and_ error 
method. Companies writing this coverage 
for the first time may profit by some 
of the past experiences, but they too 
will largely have to learn as they go.” 



































Exclusive General Agencies 


AVAILABLE IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AND 


OHIO 


The Progressive Life Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey, now in the midst of an expansion 
program, has openings for exclusive general 
agencies in the newly entered states of Penn- 


sylvania and Ohio. 


We are offering exceptionally liberal hos- 
pitalization and accident & health contracts— 


both individual and franchise. 


To the general agents selected for these 
two states — Pennsylvania and Ohio — the 
company is prepared to give attractive ar- 
rangements both as to commissions and office 
equipment. It is a real opportunity to con- 
nect with a progressive, growing company 


whose executives are field-minded. 


For further information write to 


JOSEPH J. SEAR, Vice President 
Commercial Accident & Health Dept. 








NEW JERSEY 
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A. & H. Net Premiums and Losses 
Of 56 Companies Tabulated for 1949 


The 1949 results of 56 companies writing A. & H. and hospitalization lines are 
shown in the following tabulation, based on net premiums written and net losses 
paid as submitted to The Eastern Underwriter by the individual companies. Most 
significant feature of this production picture is that the first eight leading com- 
panies in 1948 hold exactly the same place for 1949 even though they all wrote an 
increased volume of business last year. Metropolitan Life continues to hold first 
place with total volume of $95,409,958 compared with $83,069,448 in 1948. Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident is in second place with $85,126,487 in net premiums, an 
amazing record in that the bulk of its business is individual rather than group. 
This company’s 1948 volume was $76,853,984. Third and fourth positions in our 
tabulation were held respectively by the Aetna Life with a volume of $70,239,121 
compared with $61,984,791 in 1948, and the Travelers with $65,470,154 as against 


$55,276,426 the previous year. 


Continental Casualty in its best production year to date ranked in fifth place 
with $52,681,461, a sizable gain over its 1948 volume of $40,272,352. Next in line were 
the Provident Life & Accident with $24,403,621 compared with $22,761,959; Wash- 
ington National with $21,444,114 compared with $17,410,895; Connecticut General 
with $19,672,205 compared with $16,140,461, and Loyalty Group Casualty Companies 
which moved up into ninth place with total net premiums written of $11,917,564 


compared with $10,523,369 in 1948. 


The over-all trend in production in the A. & H. lines continues to be upward, 


as these individual company results indicate. 


Net Premiums 


Company Written 
Metropolitan Life 
Commercial Accident ..................4.05- $ 9,883,597 
Commercial Health ...................00006 4,148,000 
PUMMESOIAG 64 5645:c8 oss 6a dips ode OS inte saeeasionncs 28,374 
ORES: 6 oe ossoendiew hii sonar ter eeteseyecsen 81,349,987 
$95,409,958 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Piet Te IO iin 8 5650.6 sa 5a sinc ossaseiede® $85,126,487 
(Loss figures on an incurred basis) 
Aetna Life 
Group Accident & Health................... $64,058,763 
Commercial Accident ...............0000008: 5,727,788 
SS eee ie 452,570 
$70,239,121 
Travelers 
Commercial Accident ...............0eeeeees $16,515,379 
COOPER TEBRIED 65 oc ccs caisivneseceeneesica 1,009,356 
OE ae, Ener Seer cee 47,927,933 
ae a, Oa ee ere 17,486 
$65,470,154 
Continental Casualty 
ee se  S , rr e $44,483,307 
(Including $6,968,030 in polio written premiums) 
ay AS EIEN. wis vais s1e3's pe edewes ee emense 7,892,183 
URS IRs Te liso sao 000s vbecsen sds dnes 305,971 
$52,681,461 
Provident Life & Accident 
ee en a: SS eee eee ees $17,294,506 
Individual (including hospital)............... 6,980,575 
DSRNA 56's i ciowcaeietss baneee ab aeusNT seman 128,540 
$24,403,621 
Washington National 
Ce | a eT $ 5,199,609 
PE Ae ROO 6 Sais 65555 See ds 00S Sees 9,245,796 
SE OE Se og. eee ee ree ere 446,614 
Hospital Go WEaGical .. 66.5 seo cscs casa eas 2,016,715 
GAN IAS COTE case evinievbadarewss sd menes 4,535,380 
$21,444,114 


Connecticut General 


Commercial Accident ...............00eeeee $ 2,421,232 
Commercial Health ...........0.0cge0eseee0 331,552 
Ea aN. Pas Oe Tie «1 0va'n 0s 00 56G.s ream agene ean 74,437 
Rare AS RCI is o's 50 win 62 9h o owe ee ee ee ORE 16,844,984 

$19,672,205 

Loyalty Group (Metropolitan and Commercial Casualty Cos.) 

Commercial Accident ..............eeeeeeee8 $ 696,422 
COAPTIEE MAORI onesie saiseccdeves ete ees’ 116,325 
WRN itis os 96:0. Sa bios oben gs de wnlep aert om tn sre 8,606,330 
Monthly Premium A. & H. & Hospitalization 2,498,487 


$11,917,564 


Net Premiums 


Company Written 
Business Men’s Assurance 
2 EN Se eee ee $ 427,076 
Accident & Health .................0.000008 3,091,298 
ee ene ane eee ere) 73,756 
PEUMMNOURRMD ID (2s oof oidttc eee ocantate. 1,427,715 
OSS Sin sc rareuk pak iakockinbaes 6,645,959 
$11,665,804 
National Casualty 
Accident & Health..................cccceces $ 3,100,000 
MRMRNOME sph ca eles Ste polo the ertaes lettin ae erate 3,400,000 
RSIS TO cos chareritaat Se een ee Teen 4,400,000 
$10,900,000 
Massachusetts Protective 
Accident & Health...................00cc0ee $ 111,242 
MRM ASNNT SA EOS 5. 55-5 Se Gialale 8 cas dna Sipe ats ke 9,609,281 


$ 9,720,523 
Monarch Life 





miberbemt Re Plaalth sores ck sk cesisleces Odearelbis $ 8,966,990 
Paul Revere Life 
Ce OE SS | ee nine eer <a $ 7,693,355 
ee 1 EE eae er a i ren ex oy 366,653 
7s “1 $ 8,060,008 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
Commercial Accident .................ecee- $ 47,710 
$ 3,663,414 Commercial Health 0... oic:cccécviciceesccceeccs 17,810 
on | Ra ae ete ai EDP Ay 8? 6,173,966 
52,355,337 $ 6,239,486 
$57,999,745 Combined Insurance Co. of America 
IRIE 560 sds Sos AR es eee $ 3,334,303 
RIED 6 ais alice a Nees Sean eee haaoed 626,900 
$51,912,545 I Sih clan head baa. oa aecp 1,324,867 
mntae RA GRIER oss doe scles Soles ea ceres « 96,061 
eR ens Rs a6 AS a eteniecesarineon 12,950 
wo $ 5,395,081 
"138,832 Commercial Travelers 
$51,257,459 imams Oe ame ak 6 eisai 008s oda os heen ees $ 4,913,922 
Inter-Ocean 
INI. Sais e gsahoe Vedic cede cep ee ec emee anes $ 655,787 
$ 5,094,958 SNEED 5 Stoel. rere aa ee Kees a elo in-acoateee aiake 413,832 © 
341,921 ERE ee re 3,359,982 
a PRIIIIIIINIR, ac ocicieee cup tte skews vodes cs 368,858 
<r 4,798,459 
$40,199,240 (Figures on earned premium to losses incurred basis) $ 
Woodmen Accident 
DEIN ere os oN esto vi cite ara eater outs $ 1,958,852 
$14,616,981 EAE fury rane Gated athe ss ascaaa 2,528,526 
MIE eof re eihc eS oeeeie ease eee Kees ood nt nORERS 71,317 
yond URN is cioainie rec cam aa cen ere eine wots Diese 2,790 
$ 4,561,485 
$20,474,641 (Includes premium and loss figures of Woodmen Central Assurance Co.) 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
oo SE ES Se ene ee $ 217,305 
. 15,683 NS CEG hr a. . Sa aa a Lay et Pree eer 3,979,897 
$16,954,466 $ 4,197,202 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
ee ee Ree ic ore a are ae ate ak ae $ 1,477,190 
$ oo rena A PR I oo ais sis corsieres ss scdisis aterersiais epee se 1,899,779 
onan $ 3,376,969 
2,952,680 Federal Life & Casualty 
Oe ey ag) ee ee er en $ 3,240,083 
$ 9,343,283 Pl mg ingot alan to losses incurred basis) 
Loyal Protective Life 
5,862 
$ poe iat OE ORI oo Boi Re seaek Kents sie $ 3,065,002 
150,314 " ‘i 
12,079,055 North American Life & Casualty 
C EMPIRES 5 C5. Gilcecike Giese Oke eee $ 75,777 
$13,201,273 SCO NIIOTEIED SOMEEEDL 0 oios00 5.08 iv civic eiecinviccs sce 1,539,407 
er a poner eee 685,529 
DEUTER eas cao ice es ecb as oeneen 5,275 
$ 227,841 a ee a he eA Ce 735,058 
46,874 
4,753,856 $ 3,041,046 
804,549 
____~—S- American Casualty 
$ 5,833,120 CE Er MAGMIED. «5.0 55 oe abnd obec eee ebices © $ 2,821,541 


= 


Net Losses 
Paid 


$ 167,217 
1,554,929 
54,939 
683,464 

41 37,541 


_——. 


$ 6,598,099 


$ 1,100,000 
1,500,009 
3,000,000 

————— 


$ 5,600,000 


$ 120,447 
4,317,591 





$ 4,438,038 
$ 4,157,964 
$ 3,367,339 


324,358 
$ 3,691,697 





$ 46,697 
11,561 
3,834,039 





$ 3,892,297 


$ 1,214,886 
271,880 
571,944 

44,655 
4,085 


$ 2,107,450 
$ 3,413,598 


$ 487,816 
152,719 
1,552,677 
160,287 


$ 2,353,499 


‘$952,714 


1,039,803 
45,391 
310 


———— 


$ 2,038,278 


$ 137,773 
960,027 


$ 1,097,800 





478,634 
1,250,977 


$ 1,729,611 





$ 1,111,611 


$ 948,822 


$ 32,402 
663,477 
351,476 

625 


478,816 


—— 


$ 1,526,886 







$ 1,521,954 
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1,250,977 
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Net Premiums Net Losses Net Premiums Net Losses 
Company Written Paid Company Written Paid 
Federal Life Fidelity & Casualty 
Com: Macident: & Moalthe..cccc...<.. 606 cscie es coe $ 312,766 $ 111,782 PI a cca Sc Miedo an katiaslisuwedeuks $ 1,464,754 $ 506,681 
PO UR Se ee 321,072 136,315 bo AEE Se AE ie nr rs ae eae ene Fa a 56,839 68,723 
Weel. 5. gore es ioe wR ho eae arnareiel ne 110,164 181,407 Jcitahpalbaiemnaamete <—ccceneed 
— zs ae , = Mids Wate lstiy ye tale Sate Wiialetd Sie se 994,906 655,901 $ 1,521,593 $ 575,404 
Industria! } 5 , e 
Newesener Anciieed } Bg iy OER TEC 1,000,000 (Figs. not avail.) Empire State Mutual Life 
—_—_—_—_—_. _ tet es one nc va kas cddcscccancaceens $ 1,052,363 $ 415,511 
$ 2,738,908 $ 1,085,405 MMII Ss oS cos Va wcsis ovcanaccacane. 343,078 121,054 
Gereral Accident $ 1,395,441 $ 536,565 
Pewee te ORME 656 Soko. Rooke w conte slews $ 2,383,627 $ 1,085,027 
Grats iis, Geo ites oss seer idee ccceniwasscnes 304,363 229,276 Columbian National 
—_—_—_ —_—_—- PEM 55 oo iri de Sore bk Ko cata ndadawiues $ 239,619 $ 72,367 
$ 2,687,990 $ 1,314,303 PCM Ge RUMEN 5 oo wk ocndccncctandsanc cree 128,413 52,978 
; LS ee ee eee ae oe eae ee 181,786 93,086 
Massachusetts Bonding OS ee Oe ee ere amy ore 596,330 376,133 
Po eee eee $ 2,444,404 $ 1,044,241 ities Pa 5 aay 
GaP FF Pobishcc os cc vad ceedve aes -as'ns- 219,731 129,735 $ 1,146,148 $ 594,564 
$ 2,664,135 $ 1,173,976 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
MEE Se ca AG Ca eek os ede heehee $ 606,260 $ 252,452 
Indemnity of North America EI oe a Csi o's eo ae elke R ee Cekb a 134,925 38,330 
MARE IIS i.G Sle oe oie bee a esa wee $ 2,421,636 $ 1,017,593 IR ie CE ge eh oe 335,527 152,633 
Bae a Se wate Sie ee eo Oo nS oe Wine aa 109,798 41,261 scesiaaasicaisatiaatie eer cS ao 
ne ———— $ 1,076,712 $ 443,415 
$ 2,531,434 $ 1,058,854 
Wisconsin National Life 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity FSR Oe Oe Coe oe OEE Ee $ 53,272 $ 11,272 
MER eC OP ae Kens DEES oe bat awe kee ees $ 1,640,192 $ 620,422 ye OD) ee ae 343,980 140,845 
Dim re cassie vra as ive ns dais ane md eects 161,724 53,475 I aaa dae the aw s ceed ded wakwae wea tats 351 200 
Gre Oe EIS hse eho acs deldccc eds Seaness 482,652 250,439 OP PO PER rer 448,820 245,931 
$ 2,284,568 $ 924,336 $ 846,423 $ 398,248 
Great American Reserve Illinois Bankers Life 
PRET Dro Pot he os ese tie is US © hs AOA RS $ 68,974 $ 17,246 IE Baad Bae ee he il hae Ken Ca ead $ 72,646 $ 45,835 
PGRN Oey PERM gale ed clce cee ce octoneues 292,804 111,877 pO ON re ee ee ee ee 412,494 162,591 
BIGHNEMEE Sister ce cae was cas ee onan no eneedes 1,914,758 997,954 PT a) 254,856 118,106 
mannan —ecereinrnnae a rid, ca ucasaaiss 14,088 5,751 
$ 2,276,536 $ 1,127,077 nieiieaieadial cccsoiiaaailaiaon 
$ 754,084 $ 332,283 
Hoosier Casualty 
ecu Ge EMMI © 6 ob 6 SKE eK Te einen $ 1,744,688 $ 851,706 New Amsterdam Casualty 
CRORE ORC NNR sc cc res cies papeet caso waaekes 530,125 359,809 Catt MeN oe = avn dioiss adda vpwsekas $ 361,140 $ 93,577 
rd —__———— ee I oi a iare ardacaedadis cuwadewatas 63,851 19,434 
$ 2,274,813 $ 1,211,515 i ——__ a 
: $ 424,991 $ 113,011 
Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Cos. 
eM et Gk ork cigsalig Si eGR eRrgicl hia ROS yA OR CES $ 1,245,132 $ 462,346 Preferred Accident 
NMNEUN occu s 0s 6 eek Ck hatin weno oe ot awa'eee 387,940 165,109 FE COE Sat a Ey eee ee $ 347,218 $ 90,369 
MGROUW A ET Es cc enlticscreectatcrdses eda niee s 629,802 347,504 MIN Sc cdaaea ce cc edi dcdacescucceessde esate 47,572 16,013 
$ 2,262,874 $ 974,959 $ 394,790 $ 106,382 
Maryland Casualty Progressive Life 
MOCMMIPMMIIMRER 5 Soccec ersicceceNac es sicue axes $ 1,524,950 Se | I aia oun do cbateccicecacduacneas $ 165,070 $ 79,930 
WAMRIMNE, fe fie oan ble Ons accel cece enw nc dagetne 216,102 92,827 FN ERIE OR Oot eee nee Te ee COD 57,769 60,097 
MROUH Ms Ol Ele ere sien on wie nie see neinc sie sinie nea 490,005 238,983 DN ee ETE re 10,313 7,786 
—————es ——— WN to ai can edaslentwetsaheusadieveks 3,014 3,325 
$ 2,231,057 $ 827,506 pS PR SPEP OPC CCECEECEPCUCT TCI ET OC COCE 140,241 64,624 
Standard Accident $ 376,407 $ 215,762 
Commercial ARGUIONE 666 cs. chose ces ccedeseses $ = $ — 
Comminerciad PRGMNG (0i550'c ioc dcnv ccc csmcceees 71, ; Mi oC ial Men’ 
Non-Can. ....... 06. .0e see ee eee eee eee eee ene es 292 “Die etecasypten $ 180,232 $ 135,711 
GUGM does Soca un naurnune macadcsass aa wane 1,172,759 767,997 ; "Sa SARs CEE en 126,218 54,664 
MEE oc wetdcadavercecsaevawaneanea 28,698 20,720 
$ 2,082,041 $ 1,121,339 Hospitalization 
, $ 335,148 $ 211,095 
illinois Mutual Casualty 
PICCUMIIE Oe HERMNOINS ikik'n cin b coeive Ree kee vewan’s $ 2,007,388 $ 1,048,144 United States Chaidiy 
Sidecatesis ied POPES SE NA Oe ee Re ees $ 198,421 $ .54,179 
A WEE ooo i saa Ado eae Head nace saeeaneawes 118,782 54,650 
Conn Manes ooo ino ca hes aeoe vo cules eRe $ 35,158 $ 10,886 s 4631 1234 
PR eh aL MIRE eRe ve 64,466 20,217 Group Accident ...........-...-.+0s0se+e00s 23 
Po ACRE SCOR ERC OTRO COT CTIA 344,118 103,612 
We camer eresccub setts a teeonae? 409,890 246,140 $ 321,834 $ 110,063 
GRO a Sere esas Bree a Noe Anan a ee Rae 1,152,517 637,897 , 
—_—_—- ——_———._ Empire Life & Accident 
$ 2,006,149 $ 1,018,752 FE EE ON ON EE BRE COe OC OPE re CECE $ 305,698 $ 109,540 
National Accident & Health of Philadelphia ; Eastern Commercial Travelers 
Accident @& Maalth. .» 0.2.06. 0ceevvcesseceess $ 1,852,834 $ 633,506 Ree FI oo cisn ccc n svieivncnc sc vccees $ 253,530 $ 204,598 
Hosnitaito oe ois oads aac ores eee Sead 78,280 20,180 
North American Life 
$ 1,931,114 $ 653,686 Accident & Health ................0.06- ve $1181 $ 4986 
United States F. & CG. ETE CE ECC PC CCL OC Ee _ aie ’ 
= arta tls aan tae foe cla ow ween $ 1,062,335 $ 328,895 
OME eae Sos dee kee eee eee es 143,246 66,940 e , 
CoN G51 n. iv eivtioca vo neranontuns 541,273 359,356 Bankers National Life +) ta 
Nam st oe es 1,520 2,500 Group {0 ER: en ee ra: Me. My Sian sy es 
Bp! ai eel a FE ee ES Ce Or CORT OE CEL ee Be — 
PURGUERI GN BEMOIEIN bo.cicd cc ccccncsedecctcteees . 
5 Lieeas + DE COE ECE CRTC LECCE 29,128 9,091 
American Health 
‘ 1,2 20,286 
Com. Accident & Health.................0+- $ 67,007 $ 25,938 $ 61,209 $ 
Go Pital-Surgical-Medical eer dutaceceetanes — yn ‘eu ae 
- OE ASS oe eee eee merican Bene ssn 
roup Hosp.-Surgical ............ 8 Sa thaetciad Sa"> 1d Foo a BY OS ee ee ee ee $ 31,543 $ 17,348 
$ 1,723,313 $ 807,620 
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Let’s start off with a nice vote of 
thanks to reader Rankin (Vice Presi- 
dent, Standard Accident, New York) 
Martin, who sent us for perusal a~-real 
old book of wheezes, gags and chortles, 
published in 1919. A casual reading of 
this tome finds jokes which are so old 
they are absolutely new. Many thanks, 
sir. 
* Ok Ok 
We wonder whether the solitary con- 
finement prisoners in Sing Sing have a 
change of fare during the water short- 
age—just getting bread-and-bread. 
* * x 
We are still laughing at the crack of 
an Air Corps general about a month 
ago, when the Battleship Missouri was 
hard and fast—all he said was “The bat- 
tleship is here to stay.” 
: a. ok 
Our favorite definition of the word 
“radar” is this one: “Radar is radar 
spelled backwards.” 
* 
They never did catch the culprits who 
stole 193 new litter baskets from the 
sidewalks of New York, in the congested 
mid-town section. Made of steel-wire, 
they weighed 45 pounds each and were 
34 inches high. The dignified New York 
Times editorialized: “Valued at $10 
each, they were a little too large to be 
concealed under an overcoat.” 
* * x 
Bob Hope recently said that although 
New York hotels equip their bathrooms 
with towels marked “His” and “Hers”, 
the hotels down South just have one big 
towel marked “You-all.” He also said 
that Arthur Godfrey wears earphones 
on his own television show, so he can 
listen to another program. We wonder 
whether Bob is right? 
x ok Ok 
A. Burr (Agency Secretary, Continen- 
tal Assurance) Rubey writes in to say 
that Phil (Newark General Agent for 
Continental) Belber handed him a letter 
the other day. It read: 
“Saville der dago tousen busses inaro. 
Noville demar trux vatisinum cousen 
dux.” 
Burr says he worked on it for some 
time but couldn’t figure whether it was 
French, Greek or Latin. Phil gave him 
the answer: 
“Say Willie 
busses in a row. 
trucks what's m 
ducks.” 


there they go thousand 
No Willie them are 
them cows and 
x * x 
“Yours Received and Contents Noted” 
Department: From Henry H. (ex-pub- 





TO HOLD LIABILITY SEMINAR 

A public liability seminar for local 
agents will be held at the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis, March 27 and 


licity manager for John Hancock Mu- 
tual) Putnam, a nawfly nice letter; from 
Leonard (Mid-Town N. Y. Agency Man) 
Jacobs, a wheeze which we will hold out 
for a couple weeks; from Isaac B. (Or- 
dinary Underwriter, Prudential H. O., 
Newark) Jennings, bémoaning our case 
of “pip” and wishing us well, for which, 
thanks, pal. 
a 
Word arrives from Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(plug), that real progress is being made 
on our new book “How to Multiply 
Your Life Insurance Sales” for which 
we are glad (unplug). 
2 a 
Glancing through an old old copy of 
the New Yorker magazine, we found an 
item reading: “An oyster may be a 
father one year and a mother the next.” 
Assuming that to be true, is that what 
they mean by “oysters on the half shell.” 
ese 
Just about three weeks before March 
(outgo tax) 15th. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 


Sees Adquate Market 


(Continued from Page 35) 


might otherwise find it difficult to obtain 
insurance might be properly cared for 
under so-called assigned risk plans such 
as the insurance companies have been 
using successfully in several states with 
respect to workmen’s compensation and 
automobile liability insurance coverages.” 





Contrasts Present Laws 
The provisions of the disability bene- 
fits laws of Rhode Island, California, 
New Jersey and New York were con- 
trasted by Mr. Beams who said that 
while so far, there has been no real evi- 


—., 
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“THE HOOSIER” writes= 


INDUSTRIAL—COMMERCIAL—FRANCHISE—GROUP 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL POLICIES 
WITH THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


NO AGE TERMINATION 

NO AGE REDUCTION OF BENEFITS 
NO MID-TERM CANCELLATION 
NO 30-DAY WAITING PERIOD 


NEW JERSEY 
Write 
WILLIAM FORD 
Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


11 Commerce St 
Newark, N. J. 





AND MANY OTHERS 


You Have A Good Company If You Represent 
“THE HOOSIER" 


For a Contract in 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Write 
EARL S. FULLER 


127 S. Third St 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY, Indianapolis 


. ea 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL TO AGE 75 
BLANKET ACCIDENT EXPENSE 

NURSE HIRE AT HOME 

CASH INDEMNITY ON A "PAY" BASIS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Write 


W. H. HELMICK 
428 Empire Bldg. 
Clarksburg, W. Va 








dence of malingering in either Califor- 
nia or New Jersey, in the event of a 
business depression or unemployment 
insurance situation, malingering may be- 
come a factor which the companies will 
have to guard against through more 
careful check on claims and circum- 
stances surrounding them. 

He said that in both California and 
New Jersey the trend toward private 
carriers is increasing and it is expected 
that most of the insurance under the 
New York law will be written by pri- 
vate carriers and that their percentage 
of premium writings in New York will 
be higher than their percentages in 
California or New Jersey. 

The laws of all three states, he con- 
tinued, do not permit the State Fund 
to decline risks for underwriting rea- 
sons and under the laws. of these states, 
the State Fund is authorized to write 
only such benefits as are prescribed by 
law. He called attention to the fact that 








It’s Easiest 


ACCIDENT 
Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
Disability 


SURGICAL 
Complete Schedule From $5 to $300 


to 


PERFECTED PROTECTION 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Choice of Five Plans From $5.00 to $12.50 per day 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Sell the BEST 


HEALTH 
Two Years—No House Confinement 
Required 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 
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already existing plans are recognized un- 
der the New York law, and said: 

“There are many who have expressed 
the opinion that the New York tempo- 
rary disability benefits law, with its elas- 
ticity and allowance for freedom of 
action, is the best of the temporary dis- 
ability benefits laws enacted to date. 
As the law continues in operation, and 
experience thereunder has been gained, 
we will be in a better position to pass 
on the law and-how it compares with 
other such statutes. 


10,200,000 Workers Covered 


“It is estimated that in the four states 
which have thus far enacted temporary 
disability benefits laws there are approx- 
imately 10,200,000 workers covered—200,- 
000 in Rhode Island, 2,400,000 in Cali- 
fornia, 1,600,000 in New Jersey and 
6,000,000 in New York.” 

Mr. Beams said he is frequently asked 
whether an appreciable number of com- 
panies may be expected to write the 
coverage under temporary disability 
benefits laws. So far, he said, most of 
the insurance written by private carriers 
has been written by life insurance com- 
panies and most of the larger mutual 
casualty companies are also in the mar- 
ket to write the business. With respect 
to the stock casualty companies, he 
quoted from a statement made by Gen- 
eral Manager J. Dewey Dorsett of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, that a substantial number are 
preparing to enter the field and that 
there need be no more doubt that an 
adequate market for this form of insur- 
ance will be provided. 

“Although some of the companies may 
operate in fewer states, dependent on 
the provisions of the disability benefits 


law enacted therein, and some may 
adopt more restrictive underwriting 
practices,” he: said, “it is quite evident 


that there will be enough writers 0! 
disability benefits coverage amongst the 
life and casualty companies, both stock 
and mutual, to meet all reasonable de- 
mands.” 
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JEROME A. HUBER OWNED AND OPERATED A 
DRUG STORE IN VERNON, TEXAS, WHEN HE 
INSURED WITH MUTUAL OF OMAHA IN 1937. 


- | HAVE ALREADY 
IN BENEFITS / 

























INCOME PROTECTION WITH LIFETIME 
BENEFITS MEANS CASH WHEN YOU 


ARE TOTALLY DISABLED, 
RECEIVED $1,350.00 
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Fx || More than $250,000,000.00 paid 
in benefits 


More than 2,100,000 Policyholders 
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MAKES THREE PROMOTIONS 





Washington National Directors Elect 
Kendall, Friedner and Neuhaus Sec- 
ond Vice Presidents of Company 
Promotion of G. Preston Kendall, R. 
W. Friedner and Roy C. Neuhaus to 
positions of second vice president of the 
Washington National Insurance Co. is 

announced by the board of directors. 

Mr. Kendall joined the company in 
1931, following his graduation from the 
University of Illinois. He has served in 
yarious capacities in the field and home 
office, and was in the army three years. 
He has been assistant treasurer of the 
company since 1947, He is a director of 
the company and recently was elected 
a director of the North Shore National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Friedner became connected with 
the group department in 1929 and had 
charge of the company’s group business 
in the southwest. In 1939 he was trans- 
ferred to the home office as assistant 
secretary and given charge of group 
industrial operations. In September, 1947, 
he was promoted to secretary to the 
exectitive committee. 

Mr. Neuhaus joined the company in 
1934, and served as group representa- 
tive and group supervisor of the state of 
Minnesota. In 1939 he was transferred 
to the home office as personnel director 
and purchasing agent. Since 1944 he has 
served as assistant secretary in charge 
of the casualty record division. 


U.S. F. & G. Reports 


(Continued from Page 35) 





years following the war, the casualty in- 
dustry witnessed the unusual spectacle 
of insurance in such volume as_ to 
threaten to overtax the capacity of the 
underwriters. He said that that era 
seems to be drawing to a close, indica- 
tions being that volume is tending to 
level off and a more normal situation 
approaching. 

The Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance 
Corp., the subsidiary of the U. S. F and 
G., also reported a profitable year in 
contrast to several earlier years. The 
U. S. F and G.’s holdings of 190,185 
shares appear in the report at a valua- 
tion of $45 a share, which is less than 
the statutory formula allows. 

President Davis also commented that 
since December 31, 1949, a 10% stock 
dividend (100,000 shares) was paid, and 
300,000 new shares were sold to stock- 
holders at $40 a share, the effect being 
to increase the shares of capital stock 
from 1,000,000 to 1,400,000, to increase 
the capital from $10,000,000 to $14,000,- 
000 and to increase the surplus account 
by $8,000,000. These transactions were 
not reflected in the 1949 statement. 


BRONNER JOINS ASSOCIATION 








Becomes Assistant to Philips; Will Han- 
dle Magazine, Newspaper and Radio 
Publicity on Accident Prevention 

Edwin M. Bronner, former publicity 
executive for the National Association of 
Manufacturers and of the American 
Cancer Society, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the public relations manager 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
Manager of the association, announces. 

Mr. Bronner will handle magazine, 

newspaper and radio publicity for the 
accident prevention department of the 
association and serve as assistant to 
Harold K. Philips, public relations 
Manager, 
_ Writers and editors representing the 
Msurance trade press were introduced 
to Mr. Bronner at a luncheon on Fri- 
day, February 17, at the Drug and 
Chemical Club. 


KIRKPATRICK AT SEMINAR 

_‘\. L. Kirkpatrick, manager of the 
surance department of the Chamber 
ot Commerce of the United States, will 
€ a special guest at the seminar on 
Statutory disability insurance to be con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters in New York, 
March 1 and 2 





AMERICAN CASUALTY CHANGES 





Seelig Appointed Vice President in 
Charge of Casualty Underwriting; 
Thompson Made Production Mgr. 


Harold G. Evans, president, American 
Casualty Cos., Reading, Pa., announces 
the appointment of Arthur F. Seelig as 
vice president in charge of casualty un- 
derwriting and promotion of Robert K. 
Thompson to production manager in the 
fidelity and surety department. 

Mr. Seelig’s supervision will extend to 
all underwriting other than accident arid 
health and fidelity and surety and will 
include such related departments as fil- 
ing, audit, engineering and rating. He 
has been in the insurance business for 
about 30 years. Before joining the 
American Casualty Cos. he was superin- 
tendent of the liability department of 
a Royal, Globe and Eagle Indemnity 
‘Os. 

Mr. Thompson had previously been 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
and National Surety Corp. In his new 
capacity, he will spend most of his time 
in the field. 





PROGRESSIVE LIFE ENTERS D. C. 
Appoints Ashley & Freidman of Wash- 


ington as Exclusive General Agents; 
Also Licensed in Ohio, Pennsylvania 





The Progressive Life of New Jersey, 
which specializes in commercial and 
franchise A. & H. and hospitalization 
insurance, has recently been licensed in 
the District of Columbia. The company 
has appointed as exclusive general agents 
for this territory the agency firm of 
Ashley & Freidman whose office is lo- 
cated in the Shoreham building. 

Both Howard D. Ashley and Louis 
Freidman are well known insurance men 
with backgrounds of successful selling 
in the life and A. & H. fields. In addi- 
tion to representing the Progressive 
Life the agency does business with Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
They are both members of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Ashley is a World War II veteran 
with Navy service, and Mr. Freidman 
served in the Army. 

The Progressive Life has also been 
licensed in the states of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania and is now in the process of 
appointing general agents in those states. 





Small Group Panel 
(Continued from Page 38) 


general agent, by the branch office or by 
the home office. 

Mr. Knoblock adheres rigidly to stand- 
ard group coverage without frills; pays 
standard group commissions . . . 90% 
enrollment is required and no small 
group is accepted unless the employer 
contribution is 25% of the cost. Pre- 
miums must be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance. 

His company now has 185 small group 
cases on the books with an average of 
13 lives insured in each case. Pointing 
to a loss ratio of 56% on standard group 
A. & H. business and 63% on hospital 
business, Mr. Knoblock indicated that 
this experience was better than that on 
groups of over 25 lives. 

His conclusion was that the writing 
of small group business should be en- 
couraged as it will tend to eliminate 
some of the arguments advanced by the 
social planners. 





MARY DONLON IS HONORED 


Mary Donlon, chairman of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, and administrator of the state’s 
new disability benefits law, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon tendered in New 
York, February 20, by three groups of 
the medical profession during the annual 
congress on industrial health. Miss Don- 
lon spoke on the unfortunate °by- 
products*of socialized medicine as she 
saw it in Europe last summer. 
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A great many boiler and machinery policies need to be tailor-made 
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chusetts. A state fund monopolistic bill 
was defeated last year by only three 
votes, and Governor Devers who pub- 
licly favored this type bill, set up a 
study commission — the third since 
Massachusetts started to consider cash 
sickness legislation. This commission 
is expected to report its findings” to 
legislature about March 1. In the mean- 
time, said Mr. O’Connor, 15 bills are 
already in the hopper, “none of which 
will be considered.” He emphasized 
that labor, as always, favors a monopo- 
listic plan. 

In Ohio where a study commission is 
also at work, two public hearings on 
cash sickness legislation have been held 
since January 1. Mr. O’Connor testified 
at the first, held recently, and reported 
back to the Society that “there is no 
real popular demand in Ohio for state 
adoption of compulsory disability legis- 
lation.” In his opinion, the All-Indus- 
try insurance committee is well or- 
ganized in Chio to meet the pressure 
of organized labor for a monopolistic 
plan. 

Mr. O’Connor gave background facts 
regarding the state of Washington ref- 
erendum vote and he was as optimistic 
as Mr. Miller that voters in that state 
would decide next November against 
a cash sickness plan. In both New 
York and New Jersey he noted that 
many bills have been entered to in- 
crease both benefits and duration. As 
to malingering under the New Jersey 
TDB law Mr. O’Connor said the state 
agency figures show the average num- 
ber of weeks to be 9.8 as compared 
with 5.8 weeks under the voluntary 
plan. One sidelight which brought a 
laugh was that under both the Rhode 
Island and New York laws alcoholism 
is a compensable form of sickness. 

Summing up, Mr. O’Connor said: 
“There may come a day when we will 
have to capitulate in this cash sickness 
situation but right now we should op- 
pose any compromising on compulsory 
disability trends .. .” 

Anderson Views California UCD Plan 

In his sizeup of the California UCD 
plan E. J. Anderson pointed first to the 
fact that loss ratios of both the com- 
panies and the state fund are increas- 
ing. He gave three basic -reasons for 
this increase in voluntary plans: statu- 
tory changes in the disability act; pres- 
sure of labor, and competition between 
carriers. Chiefly, loss ratios have been 
affected by competition. He noted that 
the initial statutory weekly maximum 
under UCD was $20 which, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, was raised to $25. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon, he said, to 
find voluntary plans written with a 
maximum of $30, $35 and $40. Likewise, 
it is not uncommon to find voluntary 
plans being written on a 70% of earn- 
ings basis. On this point he said: 

“If you reduce a 70% plan to a unit 
cost basis, you will find that you have 
a unit rate of approximately 62 cents, 
which represents approximately 28% re- 
duction from the rate established as 
being correct before the advent of 
UCD. Because of the addition of the 
hospital benefit on January 1, 1950, this 
rate is now reduced even more. It’s a 
certainty that this new benefit will also 
cause a loss ratio increase, “but here 
again we find competition causing some 
voluntary plans to be written at more 
than $8 per day, some plans being writ- 
ten without the 24 hour confinement 
requirement and some being written on 
a basis of providing more than 12 days 
of hospital confinement.” 

As to reasons for increases in the 
state fund’s loss ratio Mr. Anderson 
listed these factors: 

1. Employes are gradually beginning 
to realize that they have coverage and 
are presenting claims. 

Many of the large firms with 
elaborate sick leave plans have left the 
state plan. 

3. Statutory changes are starting to 
catch up with the state fund. 

The Expense Ratio Trend 

Speaking of expense ratios under 


UCD, Mr. Anderson observed that 
many carriers have found it difficult to 
ascertain the exact expense situation 
under the plan because most carriers 
writing UCD also write the other group 
lines and handle their group business as 
a whole rather than breaking it down to 
group lines written. “However,” he 
said, “most carriers have found that, in 
many respects UCD js less expensive 
to administer than the other group 
lines. It is generally accepted that in- 
stallation costs, premium collection 
costs and general administration costs 
are lower for UCD. This is due to 
many factors such as, no certificates 
being required, quarterly collections at 
a standard rate, the need for fewer ad- 
ministration records and a simplification 
of policy issue. . 

“Since we are competitors with a 
state fund, it is well to compare our 
expense setup to that of the fund. I 
have heard many say that a state func- 
tion does operate efficiently and yet I 
have heard those same persons say that 
it is not possible to compete with a 
state fund. In an attempt to be realistic, 
let’s compare the carriers and the state 
fund. 

“From an installation standpoint the 
carrier has the general expense of ex- 
planatory material for employes, ex- 
pense of company personnel and agent’s 
commissions. The state fund also puts 


out explanatory material for employes 
and carries on radio advertising to ac- 
quaint employes with the disability law. 
The state has its auditing staff which 
continually checks all employers to en- 
force compliance with the state law. 

“From a collection standpoint, the 
carrier has his premium department 
while the State has its tax collection 
department. It is also well to bear in 
mind that the state has the added ex- 
pense of breaking down each wage re- 
port in order to keep each employe’s 
account up to date for base period pur- 
poses. Both carriers and the state fund 
have their problems as regards de- 
linquent accounts. 

“From a service standpoint, we find 
the carriers with considerable expense 
for company personnel and continuing 
commission payments while the state 
has only its usual auditing department 
expense. 

“Finally, there is the subject of as- 
sessments. The carrier must pay an 
administration assessment of 2% of 
premiums while the state pays none. 
The premium refund assessment and 
the extended liability assessment is the 
same for carriers and the state fund. 
Adding all these things up, we find that 
the major differences in expense ratios 
are made up of commissions and the 
administrative assessment.” 


How Can We Live With UCD? 


Mr. Anderson gave some helpful ad- 
vice, based on his own observations, 
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From an underwriting standpoint he 
said: “Considering the past, it appears 
that we have ourselves to fear much 
more than legislative changes. Un- 
doubtedly most carriers have written 
some plans which they would not write 
again if they had it to do over... 
Many carriers are now experimenting 
with the new hospital benefit. Some are 
going higher than $8 per day; some do 
not require 24 hours confinement and 
some allow more than the required 12 
days. ... While competition is the life 
blood of UCD and other group lines, 
we must realize that many things we 
might do today could boomerang to- 
morrow due to possible changes in 
legislation and economic changes, 
Therefore, let’s be realistic—whether or 
not we can live with UCD from an 
underwriting standpoint is primarily de- 
pendent on our own underwriting prac- 
tices.” 

From the expense ratio standpoint, 
Mr. Anderson said that ways and means 
must be found to reduce administrative 
expenses. A major problem and one 
which he regarded as grossly unfair 
is the administrative assessment made 
under the California CUI act. He 
urged that the conference do everything 
in its power to bring about the elimina- 
tion of this administrative assessment. 

Viewing the production outlook un- 
der UCD Mr. Anderson said: “Our 
future depends a great deal on the abil- 
ity of carriers to absorb this business. 
At present approximately 50% of the 
UCD business is written by private en- 
terprise. Considering that all the busi- 
ness was in the state three years ago, | 
believe we have done very well to date. 
But, unless all carriers make an attempt 
to change their outlook, it appears that 
we will not go much beyond the 50% 
mark. Here are my reasons for this 
statement: 

“The carriers now insure about 30,000 
employers and thus cover about 50% of 
the employes in the state. Since Cali- 
fornia has about 237,000 employers, we 
find that while we have insured 50% 
of the employes, we have taken care 
of only about 121%4% of the employing 
units eligible. This is caused by the 
fact that the majority of carriers do 
not choose to write groups of less than 
10 employes. I contend that when any 
of us refuse to write such groups, we 
are in effect saying that private enter- 
prise cannot get along without the 
Government in the insurance business. 
Since over 200,000 employers in Cali- 
fornia have less than 10 employes, it 1s 
obvious that we must make those 
changes which will allow writing ol 
such smaller groups.” 

UCD Future From Legislative 
Standpoint 


Finally, Mr. Anderson considered the 
UCD picture from a legislative stand- 
point and said: “It appears logical that 
the experience of the California state 
fund will be the controlling factor as 
regards any future changes.” Looking 
at the picture from a basis of state {und 
income from employes vs. state {fund 
benefit payments made for a given pe- 
riod of time, the speaker said: 

“In 1947, the first full calendar year 
of operation of the disability law, em- 
ployes paid into the state fund approxt- 
mately $51,500,000 versus benefit pay- 
ments made by the State Fund o! $17, 
800,000, or a ratio of 34%. In 1945 em- 
ployes paid into the fund $46,250,000 
versus benefit payments made of $22,- 
150,000, or a ratio of approximately 
47%. In 1949 employes paid into the 
fund approximately $36,500,000 versus 
benefit payments made of $23,1> 1,000, 
or a ratio of 64%. The reasons for the 
decrease in state revenues are obvious 
but the increase in total benefit pay- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Cash Sickness Panel 
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ments even though fewer employes 
were covered shows that there are 
many factors effecting the state fund 


which are of an indefinite nature. 

“The increase in weekly indemnity, 
the payment of benefits for parts of a 
week, the fact that employes are be- 
coming familiar with the coverage and 
the fact that many large employers with 
elaborate sick leave plans have left 
the state fund, are all factors affecting 
the loss ratio increases. The continuing 
affect of all these elements added to 
the new hospital benefit will undoubted- 
ly cause another substantial increase in 
the state fund loss ratio for 1950. This, 
I believe, will be the controlling factor 
on proposed legislation in that it does 
not appear logical that legislators will 
be in favor of any broadening of the 
state plan unless the loss ratio warrants 
such increases.” 


Makes Suggestions to H. &. A. 


Conference 


Mr. Anderson recommended that the 
conference study some of the short- 
comings of the UCD state plan which 
are not at present in voluntary plans. 
“Then,” he said, “if the state fund can 
actually stand any further broadening 
of the act, it should be broadened to 
include advantages already given by 
insured plans rather than by putting in 
some new gimmick, such as the hospital 
benefit . . .” 

His final suggestion was that the con- 
ference do everything possible from a 
public relations standpoint so as to 
counteract the efforts of California in- 
terests who “definitely want a monopo- 
listic state fund, and who have already 
sent out a great deal of material ad- 
verse to voluntary plans.” In this con- 
nection Mr. Anderson suggested that 
the conference make contact and work 
with such organizations as local and 
state chambers of commerce, mer- 
chant’s and manufacturer’ s associations, 
agent’s associations. “If all employes 
could always be shown both sides of 
every problem, we would all have much 
more time to spend on promoting the 
welfare of employes through insured 
welfare plans,” he concluded. 


Noel on “First Year Under New 
Jersey TDB” 

J. W. Noel gave his audience the 
benefit of observations on the first 
year’s experience under the New Jersey 
TDB law. At the close of 1949, he 
said, 40% of the employing units were 
covered by private plans, self-insurance 
or existing plans. There were 150 self- 
insurance plans in force on January Il, 
1950 and they accounted for less than 
10% of the covered workers. However, 
the 40% of the employing units “em- 
ploy 60% of the work force in Jersey, 
and this would indicate that the insur- 
ance industry has done a pretty fair 
job of competing with a state fund in 
the realm of social insurance.” 

As to the rate of gain in plans writ- 
ten during 1949, Mr. Noel said: “Since 
new plans can ‘only be put into effect 
on the first day of a calendar quarter, 
we cat irom reports made by the state 
follow accurately the gains of the in- 
dustry. 

“For the last three quarters of 1949 
the average number of new plans put 
into effect was only 200 per quarter. 
On January 1, 1950, the state fund in- 
sured approximately 24,000 employing 
units with about 450,000 employes. This 
trend will indicate that the A. & H. in- 


dustry is faced with a two-fold prob-., 


lem: (1) writing adequate and profitable 
A. & H. business, and (2) proving to 
the public, the unions, employers and 
government (both state and Federal) 
that we can successfully underwrite so- 


cial insurance on a private enterprise 
basis. Looking at New Jersey in this 
light, J think the industry has a big 


selling job to do in connection with the 
TDB law. Our job is to make the state 
fund unnecessary and we can do so by 
obtaining 100% coverage under private 


plans. It can be done if we are willing. 
We can and must redouble our efforts 
to underwrite TDB.” 


Union Aspects of TDB 


Mr. Noel urged that agents and brok- 
ers be impressed with the necessity of 
selling private plans. He viewed the 
unfavorable publicity of the unions as 
a real problem and said: “Their aim is 
a 100% state fund which, from their 
viewpoint, would be fairly easy to con- 
trol. All of us writing in New Jersey 
know the increasing difficulty in obtain- 
ing a majority vote of those employes 
who are union members. As the final 
decision on any private plan under TDB 
is in the hands of the employes, this 
can affect plans already in effect since 
employes can petition for a new elec- 
tion. The speaker gave just an inkling 
of the potential seriousness of such a 
situation. 

Touching on what the large unions 
expect from the TDB law, Mr. Noel 
said that in addition to maximum bene- 
fits for all workers they envision a 
state pension plan growing out of the 
present TDB law. 

No Doubt About Increase in Benefits 


As to benefits, Mr. Noel said: “You 
can stop worrying about an increase in 
statutory benefits. It’s practically here. 
You should now worry about how to 
revise your plans to meet the new bene- 
fit level. Generally the opinion is that 
the legislature will increase the benefit 
level from $22 to $30 which will proba- 
bly be done at this session. It will per- 
haps take effect January 1, 1951. In 
passing it should be noted that the CIO 
favors an amendment which would pro- 
vide $30 maximum benefits plus $3 for 
each dependent up to a maximum of 
$39.” 

The speaker then said that the state 
fund’s present condition is exceptionally 
good. It can increase its TDB premium 
income by 50%, and such additional 
premium would be borne by the em- 


ployers and could be put into effect 
by a bureaucratic decision. “When we 
consider this,” said Mr. Noel, “It be- 
comes apparent that New Jersey em- 
ployers have an important stake in the 
future of the law. In my opinion we 
are not selling this thought to the em- 
ployer. If, in your opinion, we are not 
—then perhaps it could be done 
through some form of that inter-com- 
pany cooperation I mentioned before. 
Perhaps this conference could under- 
take to sell the merits of the industry 
to employers and employes in New 
Jersey as well as in other states where 
this problem exists. A national educa- 
tional program would not only achieve 
the desired results in California, New 
Jersey and New York, but could also 
serve to guide the thinking in states 
currently considering similar legislation. 
This seems to me a logical approach.” 


Examines the Rate Structure 

Mr. Noel then took a good look at 
the rate structure under TDB, compar- 
ing the state premium setup with that 
of the companies. He said: “If'we ac- 
cept for a minute that females make up 
approximately 25% of the work force, 
we can translate the 1% of taxable pay- 
roll to a state fund rate of about 93 
cents per $10. As the approximate over- 
all rate used by the state, this would 
work down to a basic unloaded rate of 
about .85 per $10. As you know the 
state will write a 100% female case at 
the same rate, 1%, as it will a 100% 
male case; therefore the rate per $10 
goes down as the female per cent goes 
up. 

“On our side of the picture we find 
the basic rate varies from 66 cents to 
68 cents per $10. These figures aré gen- 
eral and are for 8-8-26 week coverage, 
excluding maternity benefits. The load- 
ing practices of companies vary con- 
siderably. By and large these figures 
permit companies to quote 1% of tax- 
able payroll or less, for statutory bene- 
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fits on any case up to about 75% 
female exposure. When the female ex. 
posure gets over the 75% bracket that 
case is pretty much left to the state, 

“The wage level is another factor 
that enters our calculations. Since pre- 
mium is in the huge majority of cases 
tied up to payroll, we can better afford 
to write statutory benefits on a high pay 
group than on a low one. It is also 
possible to extend our range of cover- 
age by writing a schedule of benefits 
based on a per cent of earnings rather 
than by writing a fixed salary bracket 
plan. To illustrate this theory, if we 
have a salary classification plan that in- 
cludes a bracket of from $25 to $35, we 
must by law provide all employes in 
this bracket with $21 of weekly benefit. 
Thus those employes falling in the bot- 
tom of the bracket are receiving more 
than the required 60%. To be exact the 
man earning $25 is getting 84% of his 
weekly salary. The ‘per cent of earn- 
ings’ method would only pay him the 
60% to which he is entitled.” 

Mr. Noel completed his review of the 
TDB picture by discussing the two as- 
sessment funds, the method of premium 
collection in New Jersey—for the most 
part they are collected quarterly in ar- 
rears—and some of the problems en- 
countered in writing TDB plans. He men- 
tioned, for example, those involved in 
connection with a new employing unit 
and said the only practical solution of 
it “is to have the new employer request 
voluntary unemployment compensation 
coverage effective at the beginning of 
the second quarter. .:. 

A second problem is that of the em- 
ployer who changes his financial setup; 
for example, a corporation with two 
branches, both of which are insured. 
For some reason the employer decides 
to make’ each branch a separate corpo- 
ration. In the eyes of the state UCC 
this makes two new employers, and 
“you must wait for 20 weeks or more 
before you can reinsure them. This 
quite often presents a secondary prob- 
lem as there is usually a lag between 
the time the event transpires and the 
state relieves you of responsibility. ... 
You also have: probably collected pre- 
miums to which you are not entitled.” 
Mr. Noel said, the only answer that he 
has found is “voluntary subjection to 
the unemployment compensation law.” 

In attempting to solve this and other 
problems Mr. Noel said the Temporary 
Disability Benefit division of UCC has 
been most cooperative. He urged that 
companies in New Jersey should ap- 
point a resident representative ‘“‘author- 
ized to conduct your affairs with the 
state if they have not already done so. 

Editor’s note: The review oi the 
panel address by T. H. Kirkpatrick, 
vice president, Paul Revere Life, on 
“The Outlook Under DBL” is given 
elsewhere in this department under a 
separate head. 


Margaret Haskell Honored 


Margaret Haskell, founder of the 
women’s division of the Chicago Acci- 
dent & Health Association and its first 
president, who is retiring from the in- 
surance business, is being honored today, 
February 24, with a dinner by her asso- 
ciates in the women’s division. She is 
being presented with a combination 
lighter and cigarette case. Miss H: iskell 
has been with the Loyalty Group at Chi- 
cago for the past six years. 
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Complete Satisfaction ..."‘He Did Not Have Polio” 
AMERICA’S No. 1 


The true “peace of mind’’ embodied in Continental's $5,000 polio protection for 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


cach family member, at only $10 for 2 years, is reflected in the heartwarming INSURANCE COMPANY CASUALTY COMPANY 


letter above. The writer's son, fortunately, was found not to be afflicted, but Se pe 
O00 mi O00 General Office e Chicage 


the threat of the disease proved how much the policy can mean to any family. 





